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Gifts mean 
than at 


We began April Ist to 
keepevery Parker Duo- 
fold Pen in perfect 


This business of graduating from 
school or college is no idle jest, when 
one has spent so many industrious 
years for the privilege of embarking 
under full sail on the voyage of life. 

To the Graduate, Gifts on this 
occasion mean a great deal more than 
Gifts at Christmas. No relative, no 
friend worthy of thy name shotld 
overlook this. | 

Each Gift shpuld be something 
that the Graduate will thrill to re- 
ceive. 

The fact that you can scarcely pick 
up a college publication soiamiiiee 
without seeing friendly referénce to 
the Parker Duofold in@icates, and 
correctly, that thése black-tipped 
beauties are all the rage among stu- 
dents. For the campus scribes quite 
naturally echo the preference of the 
whole school. 

Couple this popularity with the 


order without charge 


Parker 


Duofold Duette 


fact that Parker Duofold Pen and 
Pencil barrels are made of Non-Break- 
able Permanite, instead of rubber as 
formerly— 

that the Dudfold Point is guaran- 
teed 25 years—that we now make no 
service charge on Duofeld Pens— 

and you may as well make it unan- 
im@us by steppiag to the nearest pen 


Lcounter for/ this classic writing Du- 


ette, in its attractive Gift Box. 


While you're at it, pick your Birth- 
day and Wedding Gifts too—or 
Prizes for Bridge and Golf. This will 
save yeturning for them later. 


\But look with care for the imprint, 


! “Geo. S. Parker.” Then nobody will 


be disappointed. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
OFFICES AND SUBSIDIARIES: 

NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND * MILWAUKEE * ATLANTA 
DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, CANADA * LONDON, ENGLAND 


Parker Over-size Di 
$7. Duofold Jr. or 4?" 
fold $5. Pencils to =" 


yotold re 


Lady Dv 


$3.50 and $4 according? 


All are easily filled be 
ing a lead atthe tip~™ 
to remove the 





O-morrow morning 
wake up your gums, too! 





Our modern diet, soft and 
refined, has lulled our 


gums to sleepy IPANA and 
massage will rouse them ’ m' OUR soft foods— 


ya | and hurried eating—are 

to jirmness and health + ye a » fi at the root of dent othe 

y j spread troubles of the 

- gums. With Ipana < 

: : ¥ , massage you can do muc 

Wir you wake up in the morning . ' “\¢ ns one. om pero 

o your gums remain asleep? The \ ide they wor pte 

chances are that they do, for the gums of - _ gis ys ‘ a fo <n 

most of us are dull and dormant, and their | mame /- Bs beabe er on 

circulation is sluggish and slow. wee : usb ever appears. 


y 


In tracking down the cause of these 4 ¢ Ke 
troubles of the gums that plague so many \ : < 
thousands, dentists have found that our 
om are dependent for their daily stimu- 

tion on the natural roughage in our 
food. And our food, they point out, is 
too soft, too quickly eaten, to give the rouse the dormant cir- 


gums the stimulation which they need ; BR, culation. And because 
so much. ; od ~ See ofitsziratolcontent, 


es ; , Ipana will aid the 
How soft food injures gums ' massage in toning 
F your gums and in ren- 
the ey whine, a We ame your dentist. Very peneey he will rec- dering them more resistant go disease. 
fruits. We cook our vegetables soft and ommend massage of the gums—to make . +2 
up for the lack in your digt. oat Fo 


with Ipana. This will 











cov ri A ‘i 
Svcd Rearwecd denaened a too, he will mention Ipaga’s benefits. For oa has a a vhite, J Ros 
our food. The act of mastication no UF Professional menyhave acqua ted pc eee ahem healthier. 
longer yields to our gums theexerciseand = ™OFe than 5,000 dei with Ipana, and‘ hard Pe ed Md as pees = 

Massage soncedful tokeeptheminhealth. _ it #$ the dentists themselves who, chrouh emer yt gee | 
Small ~seps "their recommendations, first gave Ipaha So woh't ydu ask for a full-size tube 
sak “yy oft at gums become soft, _ its start. when ‘next (you are at the drug store? 
a Sty tent ce eee | erie fe te ne tol 
- cak- : ten-day tube is gla sent, but, after all, 
ay almost be counted a national Why Ipana Ss good for the guns you will find it Siesaier and better to give 
é So massage your gums gently wigh/the oe the full-tube trial which may 


At the first sign of trouble, speak to _ brush and Ipana, after the usua} citaning change your tooth paste habits for life. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO.., Dept. G-67 
O O a S ( 73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 


— made by the makers of Sal Hepatica PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 











Gee 
Wi | i 
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‘Hat, center-traction Tread 


fr) 
As 


0 SLIPPING, SKID- 
DING on SHIMMYING 


HE same engineers and chemists who pro- friction mbber draw center of tread parallel 

duced the Dayton Thorobred Cord—the to ce of rim, thus preventing “shimmying.” 
pioneer low air pressure tire—have developed The ruber is especially compounded and tem- 
another outstanding advancement—The Dayton pered—by an exclusive Dayton process. It is 
Stabilized Balloon. It marks a revolutionary strong and durable—and will outlast extra thou- 
forward step in tire construction and degjgn, \ Sands of miles of toughest driving: 


Stabilized construction absorbs road shotks and Every one who has ever used Dayton Stabilized 

distributes wear evenly. Flat, center-traction Bafloons will téll youlyof a new tire experience 

tread has complete four-point road contact. No that will amaze you.. Why not go to the Day 

singing, no rumbling. Quick-grip, quick-release ton dealer and personally examine this incom 

non-skid gives lightning “get-away” and perfect parable*tire? 

safety at all speeds. Stabilizing bands of THE DAYTON RUBBER MEG. CO. 
Dayton, Ohio 


TABILIZ 


NS 


ON WHEELS OF LARGE 
DIAMETER — install Day- 
ton Thorobred Cords—super- 
lative tire values that smash 
all mileage records. The Day- 
ton Thorobred is the pionezr 
low air pressure tire—the first 
to combine comfort with 
safety and endurance! 


Dayton Thorobred Extra-heavy 
Tubes. Grey—of finest rubber. Red 
—of purest antimony. Steam-welded 
and reinforced at valve base. 

> They will hold air. 
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FOR MEN who want 
to become independent 


in the NEXT TEN YEARS 
€. 


T was 


ral 


N the spring of 1937 two men-will be sitting in a down-town 

restaurant. 

“IT wonder what’s going to happen next year,” one of them 
will say. “Business is fine now—but the next few/years are 
going to be hard ones, and we may as well facegthe facts.” 

The man across the table will laugh. 

“That’s just what they said back in 1927,” h 
“Remember? People were looking ahead apprehgnsively—and 
see what happened! Since then there has beg the greatest 
growth in our history—more business done,fmore fortunes 
made, than ever before. They’ve certainl® Been good years 
forme...” 

He will lean back in his chair with the easy confidence 
and poise that are the hallmark of real prosperity. 

The older man will sit quiet a moment and then in a tone 
of infinite pathos: 

“I wish I had those ten years back,” he will say. 


will answer. 


“Since then there has been-the greatest 
growth in our history~—ppeté business done, 
more fortunes -mgdé] than ever before.” 


. ee X 
independent] s@metime;) the other 


ape the interview quoted above 
class have convinced themselves 


is purely imaginary. But be as- 


sured of this—it will come true. 
Right now, at this very hour, busi- 
ness men are dividing themselves 
into two groups, represented by the 
two individuals whose words are 
quoted. A few years from now there 
will be ten thousand such luncheons 
and one of the men will say: 


“I have got what I wanted.” 
And the other will answer: 
“I wish I had those years back.” 


In which class are you putting 


that they can do it within the next 
few years. Do you believe this? 
Do you care enough about inde- 
pendence to give us a chance to 
prove it? Will you invest one single 
evening in reading a book that has 
put 300,000 men gm the road to 
more rapid progress? 

This book costs you nothing— 
and for a good reason. It is worth 
only what you make it worth. It 
explains how for more than eight- 
een years it has been the 
privilege of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute to help 


them_masters of the larger oppor- 
tunities in business. 

“Forcinc AHEAD IN Business’ 
is a cheerful, helpful book. It is 
yours for the asking. Send for it. 
Measure yourself by it. Look 
clearly, for a few moments, into 
your next few years. Whether or 
not you will follow the path it 
points is a matter that you alone 
must decide. 


> 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE i 
yourself? The real difference be- 880 Astor Place New York City i 
tween the two classes is this—one 


class of men hope vaguely to be 


men shorten the path to 
success; to increase their 
earning power; to make 





Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead | 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. [ 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


Business 
Address 


l 
| 
! 
I 
I 
] Signature 
l 
| 
| 
I 
I 


~ ae , 
ee — —— Business 








~ —_ 
ating A, address the Alexander Hamilton In ENGLAND, 67 Great Russell St.. London 
mited, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto IN AUSTRALIA, tlc Castlereagh St., Sydney 


| Position 
—_—_——_———— oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee 
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for(_sraduation 


give an Accurate 





There is one gift of which 
every graduate is inevitably 


and most justly proud—a handsome watch. 


© Seseeampe has beauty, it has elegance, it has 
lasting value. But a gift-watch must have two 
further qualities—accuracy and dependability. And 
these are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Hamilton Watch. 

In a fine timepiece, accuracy is indeed the prime 
requisite. It is the outstanding achievement of the 
Hamilton—the quality which has won for it the 
name —“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy.” It is, 
in fact, so accurate that it is preferred by most 
American railroad men. 

The Hamilton Watch has an in- 
herent dependability, too, that justly 
sets it apart from other watches. If 
you could see the watch in the process 
of making, you would realize why this 
is so. Each tiniest screw and pivot, 
each balance wheel and spring, is 
fashioned to that minute precision 
which insures the accuracy and de- 


pendability of the Hamilton Watch. 


art new Hamilton model with its 
bow reflects the latest style touch in 





MA Y\we not send you our two in- 
formative booklets, “The Time- 
keeper,” which illustratés Hamilton 
Watches at prices from $48 to$ 685, 
and “The Care of Your Watch’? 
Address Hamilton Watch Com- 
pany, 897 Célumbia, Avenue, 
Lancaster, PennsylWania, U. S. A. 


AMILTON OfferSa splendid selection of 

17-jewel thin“models in cases of white o 

green filled gold, plain or chased. The pricesrange 

fom $48 to $57, with a particularly ateractwe 
group at 


Hiei) 


co. 


The Hamilton Master- 
piece has a superb 23- 
jewel movement and is 
cased in 18k white or 
green gold with beautiful 
hand carving. The raised 
numerals are of 18k gold. 
Price $250 


Hamilton Engraved 
Cushion-shaped Strap 
Watchin green or 
white filled gold, $52; or 
in 14-karat gold, $77 


The new Hamilton Fill- 
more has a touch of 
elaboration through the 
gracefully chased bow. 
In white or green filled 
gold case with 17-jewel 
movement. Price $50 
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SPECIAL NOTE: Each issue of The Red Book Magazine is copyrighted. Any republication of the matter 


appearing in the magazine, either wholly or in part, is not permitted except by special authorization. 


VOL. XLIX, No. 2 Published monthly. On sale the 12th of each month preceding date of issue. JUNE, 1927 
Special Notice to Writers and Artists: 7 bl Cc 
Manuscripts and art material submitted for publi- a é Oo ontents 


cation in this magazine will only be received on 


the understanding that the publisher and editors / {J ART SECTION —BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


shall not be responsible for loss or injury thereto . 
while such manuscripts or art material are in the Helen Gahagan, Florence Macbeth, Digga Kane 


publisher's possession or m pane” Betty Jewel, Edna Leedom, Dorothy Revier 
at SERIAL NOVELS OF POWER AND *“URPOSE 


ce < 
, 6 FALLEN ANGELS—The problem of the girl 
of mystery evades solution. (With résumé.) Arthur Somers Roche 


‘ WE LIVE BUT ONCE—A novel of all- —~ Rubdert H 
conquering love. (With synopsis.) a by Lughes 


l SHORT STORIES OF SPARKLE AND THRILL 


| 2THE PATRIOT—The illuminating story Hugh Wiley 
of an Americanized Chinaman. Illustrated by Charles Sarka 


” TOMMY TAYLOR—A famous author tells Zona Gale 
1” the moving story of an everyday family. Illustrated by Clark Agnew 


HE WOMAN PAYS—Dumb Dora of the Virginia Dale 


movies comes unexpectedly into her own. Ilustrated by Edward Ryan 


/GHILDREN OF THE WILD —A noted Samuel Scoville, Jr. 
(0. k, naturalist tells the story of a baboon mother. Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


PRETENDERS—If two people keep Louis M. Henoch 
walking away from each other, they'll meet. Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


THE SLEEPY BLACK—An Arizona cow- Ross Santee 
boy tells the story of a horse and its rider. Illustrated by the Author 


¥@GOLDEN PAJAMAS—Dreve of Virginia 1 
wi _ meets the Girl of Girls on the Lido, Venice. James Francis Dwyer 


Dre 








Photo by White Studio, New York 


Harvey Fergusson . . ‘CLEAN —— oceans in right- Courtney Ryley Cooper 
A few years ago appeared | Eee Se See Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 


a novel entitled “Blood ro —_ aor: that a newspafer Robert R. Mill 
of the Conquerors,” that Illustrated by Frank Bensing 


at once set its author |.4 THE REAL SPIRIT OF OUR DAY 


apart from the multitude *PRICELESS LAUGHTER — A famous - : 
i ty “Capi os . writer discovers gold in the stream of life. , meat” igelo Patri 

pitol Hill, « P 
and latterly by “Hot Sat- ¢ THE BUDAPESTILENCE — Bey monary Arthur Guiterman 
urday.” Harvey Fergus- machine-gunner riddles the imported drama. Decoration by John Held, Jr. 


son, by these three works REFORM—America’s foremost editorialist 
of fiction, was “made.” esents another common-sense editorial. Bruce Barton 


Aad now he has written £4 4ftye sex STAMPEDE~A distinguished Dy, William E. Barton 
magazine the most j clergyman casts light on a timely subject. Illustrated from Photographs 


vivid and glowing story atda P 

} oo THE MORAL REVOLT—Here the author ° 
of all. It will begin in the * exactly defines “companionate marriage.” Judge Ben B. Lind Sey 
next—the July—issue e llustrated from Photographs 


ma f NEW WOMAN , 
under the title: 3 IN THE NEW wor_D-— Mrs.].BordenHarriman 


“WOLF SONG” A society leader contrasts the courtship of Illustrated from Photographs 
today and yesterday. 


COVER DESIGN—Painted from life.., Edna Crompton 


Subscription price: $2.50 a year in advance. Canadian postage 50c per year. Foreign postage $1.00 per year. 
Subscriptions are received by all newsdealers and booksell or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittance must be made by Draft, Post Office or Express 
Money Order, by Registered Letter or by Postage Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check, because of exchange charges. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Notification regarding change of subscriber's address must reach us four weeks in advance of the next day of issue. 
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Fashions in Freedom 


By M. MERCER KENDIG, a. s. 


Director, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


“TQ REEDOM” is the catchword to 

which the youth of today responds 
most eagerly. In a period when traditions, 
social orders, and . values are constantly 
shifting, youth is busy casting aside old 
restraints in a ~vhole-hearted if somewhat 
hectic search for this elusive ideal. 

Lacking the balance of experience, 
youth is by nature extreme, impatient of 
delays and with no use for compromises. 
It is natural for young people to rush 
blindly forward toward\an ill-defined goal 
without stopping to consider the wide 
gulf that lies between a hazy conception 
of so-called freedom and genuine inde- 
pendence of spirit. 

Boys and girls are naturally conform- 
ists. Even as very small children, they 
dread to be different from the other mem- 
bers of their particular group. They are 
quick to adopt the latest vogue in dress, 
manners and language merely because it 
is being done and because they do not 
wish to be labelled “queer” or “old-fash- 
ioned.” 

Likewise, thousands of young people 
discard established ideas of thought and 
conduct and adopt popular cynical and 
materialistic attitudes in an effort to prove 
themselves free from old traditions. Most 
of them find that they have only changed 
mas‘ers; they miss the values of both the 
old and the new because they have slav- 
ish!y followed a fashion instead of acting 
upon ‘the inward urge that results from 
true independence of mind and spirit. The 
unprecedented number of suicides and 
cases of mental breakdown among young 
people of school and college age, during 
recent months, indicates that youth is 
often concealing, behind a pose of indif- 
ference, a tragic sense of inadequacy for 
life. 

Instances like these, and hundreds of 
others less extreme, show that a genera- 
tion which delights to proclaim itself 
“free” is in reality most pitifully bound by 
its own false ideals of freedom. Liberty 
of thought and action are dangerous toys 
unless they are accompanied by a clear 
understanding of their responsibilities. 


i 


True independence arises from a sense 
of adequacy for life. It is the outgrowth 
of self-knowledge. Its possessor can face 
life with confidence because he knows his 
own strength and his weakness. He has 
developed a set of values which will en- 
able him to select for himself and not be 
carried along by popular hue and cry. He 
does not go stalking through the world 
in solitary self-sufficiency, like Kipling’s 
“Cat who walked alone.” He has a 
sense of his importance as an individual 
which prevents him from being submerged 
in the changing currents of group activity. 

The development of this genuine sense 
of independence is a fundamental problem 
of character training, and the good board- 
ing school is ideally equipped to deal with 
it. There the child is studied as an in 
dividual by intelligent and trained men 
and women. His physical development is 
safeguarded by a schedule of work and 
play designed to meet his needs. He is 
protected from the artificiality and over- 
stimulation of modern life but is given an 
adequate understanding of the problems 
he must meet and deal with. He has 
every Opportunity to cultivate the true in- 
dependence of spirit which comes from 
self-realization, as distinguished from the 
cocksureness of ignorance. Thus equipped, 
he is prepared to judge and evaluate the 
old and the new and to build for himself 
a workable scheme of life. 

The selection of the particular school 
suited to the needs of the individual child 
is a serious problem. If you have diff- 
culty in making a selgction from among 
those listed in the following pages, we 
shall be glad to have you write to our De 
partment of Education for assistance. This 
Department has data about hundreds of 
schools which have been personally vis 
ited many times by its representatives. 


‘ This information is at your disposal, with: 


out charge or obligation. Please give full 
details as to type of school desired. 




















For School and Camp Information write, Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 
CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 

















— ‘White Mountai 


oF 


i 

\ ADs os >» best nner on ee “ airytand 

KA > of fragrant pine w near Bennington Care- 
UNMISTA BLY DIFFERENT , . Alllsports including golf. Stage and | free, happy days doing just the things girls from 7 

— On the Seashore, dance floor. Cabins with lights and water. to 18 love. Sizzling bacon ’round a campfire, over- 

— Riding; Sailing, Tennis, Water Sports. -aF . Log Hall Club for older girls. Catalog. night bikes, candeing On @ sunny Clear lake, swim- 
ming and horsepagdk riging. Arts and crafts. The 
: camp is noted far its comforts and_ well-supplied 


No Extras . 
— A promise of Summer Happiness ’ . table. The Club (separate), for college students, 
rofessi nd women, receives campers 


— of Scholastic and Physical Betterment. pr 
Write for information to . : for short a. A, Booklets on request. 
Mr. & Mrs. CHARLES P. KENDALL MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 
Box R, Elmwood. N. 
Se ——— 


BOX 44 PRIDE’S CROSSING, MASS. a — - 


WAUKEELA CAMP GIRLS 
Conway, N. 


All land and water « s. Horseback, . 
canoe and hiking a specialty. Peterboro, New Hampgshi 
Newbury, N. H. ae rei tiethosbueloar pores arate Sic for 
* ; a all other outdoor spo c 
Girls 13 to 21, 11th Season. te Booklet on request.» Tonner Women over 2, Some sta: y for? weeks 
Water Sports, Tennis, Riding. Miss Frances A. Davis, Director or more. Number limited. © Hor booklet address 
Province Lake New Hampshire MRS. C. L. SCHRADER, Director 
20 Everett St. Cambridge, Mass. 


Amy M. MacMaster, A. M. 


142 West 11th St. New Yorky N. ¥- ]/) RANGELEY MANOR CAMP 


KINEOWATHA TUTORING ‘CAMP For Girls 8-18 | Pp I~ 4 > 2 Cc K 


For Girls. Strengthen @eak points in Io . 
von of College Preparatory sebjects. ae i i Situated on the | of the Rangeley Lake, 168 
and water sports, hik: dt < t " > rive ” : 
ieee ene ee ge ome scree of Land siveabver causly to eat of door | PNET ESTORIL 
Elisabeth Bass, A. B., Director, Wy Ron, q ~~“ sports and recreiignfor thg girls. Main Camp, :, oy - > art 
modern home of 22 rooms ghd baths. Swimming, - ane : felts ten is 
u' “ 


boating, dancing, riding, tegfnis. Booklet on request. ilors. tes 
Limited covemnens. Peaghgngunwauk 


A LO H A Cc P Ss) Gladys L. Gilman, 14 Algn St., Bradford, Mass. for Hoye same man nb, entirely sepe mete 
Brooks, Flaine 


Teenie ||, ALOHA CLUB | SB ENA 
amp for ler Girls 


— — All sports. Crafts. —w 
CAMPS FOR ADULTS Or a leisurely vacation ddress 

= MRS. E. L. G une a Brookline, | Mass. For Girls. Belgrade Lakés, Maine. Twe rst Season. 
’ Booklet. Miss Hortense Hersom, 46 Beacon Street, 


RES Pio oo Boston, Mass. 


Lake F. Vermont. 1 1 wonrpn. 8, 
Supervised outd par ter Entree. sae ‘ 7 owt wo} etc. a ™ 
Be i Moderafe rates. Booklet, . 2 
TORS 


IREC 
oung and Frances Davis. A Distinctive Camp for. is 7- 11: : are le 
Councilors. Experien son Limited. 
Lg Athletics. Aquatics. Canoe Trips. let. 
. Es 965. Elinor C. Barta, 














































































































@ Cabot Street, Winchester, 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS = 
FOR BO'’YS AND GIRLS 4 RS hi 
a scrimi is CATHEDRA 
A camp planned for creativ 
work and play iptellig 
girls for othef “wint school amd gocia. 
ee . 




















“OWAISSA 


lor: Riding, Ov, Mountain and 
Music. "Bramaticn, “Wooderatt 5 Ne- A camp on Lake™Seb; Cc ere 50 girls spend an ideal 
ompanionship Ideal. UN | summer, Free horsebad& riMing every-day. Trips—land and 


water-sports—arts and © rematicg~dagping, Every 
care for each girl's happinéss pe | a 3 Mr. and 


Mrs. Elroy 0, LaCasce, Fryeburg Agade 'yeburg, Me. 








acres, Mile lake 


Whol cation campAor girls'8-21. Swim- rs 

’ AIRLEE 

OUTLOOKS Ashford, Connecticut | 3. 35 ee ee oe | WY ODA ro 
. canoeing, archery 


CP “oun caréifiven little folks at this Unique -_Kiseo, N.Y: | Comp for Girls. All sports. Riding 
rifle shooting, handicrafts, weavings] 


ome aie on the Y & hill gmidst pine: 
Ss. Private nature study ted 
ia Conducted bi fospitdl nurse,, Highest extras. Write Tor letra } : 4 
Mrs. Harvey Newcomer, Lattin Orive, Yonkers, N. Y. 











credenti; 
als, For information For Girls r Au —— 
00 acres in t e 2 


a. 4H ‘@8s 
Si. L. Fuhrman, 120. W. 1 h St., New York City. | «The Horseback Camps.” 4 
Green ~ oe - “NO EXTRAS.’ 
Tiustrated aA. Rove 10 CAMP/COTUIT 
For girls 9 to ¢ on Sane . Fresh ‘and 
salt water swimm “~ "Canoe . Rowing Shells 


ete wEencki. Blanuai sol, water oxime “.. 

rated © es * —— rehery, an e 

igek for Gi ds addre 4 — macher, Physical Director/ Pitiss chgol. 
erson. We. Box 924, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


° Kndrewe.s 
Che Pose SEAL INES 


Fo. Petersham, mosquitoes, Parents Cot! Limited aumber of girls. 
ones . Claire L. Loofbourrow, 508 No. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, ‘m. | Land and water sports) D Riding/ Mode.® 
Pp — camp life are un- _ Equipment. Expert staff. IJ! boolttet, 
Camps Open July First Mrs. Marie R. Finneran, Schoo! of . Fall River, Mass. 


Katharj ee SS, 
ne. Sa REE ner 1; Athol, Mass. 
Last summer we Ytsited camps in all parts of 


the country. Write us™if you need help in lz UNALATE cas for girls 6-18 



































ight for your~sen or daugh- 
agg 8 a : _ t. In the ee 
The Director, Department of Beugticn. ation—Sperts, Gamés, 
anne, Biting. Fishing, etc. ® THE RED BOOK MAGAZIN Appet inte nd WY 
ss Maze 


mo ‘Directors | 420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
nzia 6. Cook Christian, ood | Rupe i Place, —_ & a WW 


-0., ang 
; Maddonfield, NA 
School and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York k City. 


























NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The Red Book Magague 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 





8-16 Years "me, 


AllWater & Field Sports 
John Shaw French,PhD-Direcfor, 
write Sor Lhookiet. No-way Me 





A Real Maine Woods C 


MA-DOC-A- 
Three, Directors with o 
rofesser, an ¢xperienced 


A coll pro 
se Point graduate and instructo: %- 
° and fresh water. Ali Spg 


is waide 


aine w 
i ting. — By 


ishing, 
. Boys 10 to 18 yrs. 

virile, outdoor life of 

° Me. On Green 

een Mt, Desert and Luoerhe. 0. 


cherie E. Bellatty, 99 Newbury a Mass. 








alne Woods 
On Lake? wauk near last. One of Maine’s 


most splendidly dabippat cx 8 of forest 


s. ace: 
bordering lake with sandy bea _ Hoffeback cidigg, mountain 
trips, swimming, canoeing, tennis, a councillors, 
screened lodgea, manual Galning 
groups. Ovefee, no extras. © 


range, tutori age 
Paysock for F Grin, same 
or 





yrsepar 


catalog addrews 


R. B. Dickey Brooks, Maine 








condition of qumpere o 
food supply from 
Com 
g nature ge neva campcraft 
imited t ully selected 


‘sonal 
wn 


atigted booklet, information or 


address aul 
82 Windsor Road, Waban, Mass. 


CAMP I LEWILD soy: 


Boye 
WN. H. ‘Water eports and 


oorttai ips. 
iors in eaparaty camps. Indiv 
Bookle 





dual Rtentiak a 





pec 9 Sutton. N. Twenty-ninth Season. 
Limited number sirable boys. ages 8 to 16. 
Alt field and wate s. mame gy + 





Ferry-on-Hupson, N. Y. 





for A@ul ooklets. Mr. Alvin D. Whapene 
Director, Box i. Lyme, N. .H. 


FOR Center Barnstead 
BOYS” New Hampshire 


Excellent i | All Sports, Horseback Riding, 
Instruction in, cy English and’ Mathematics. 





Trips. Bookle uest. 
R. P. Hughes, n Bonita Ave., St. 


Kamp Kill 


2ist season. Expe 


Louis, Mo. 





Summer Camp for Boys 
On Lake Champlain 


iced staff, Tents and cabins. Trained 
nurse. All sports. Inte Mountain and.water trips. 
Illustrated booklet. Addf A, . Perry,  Difector, 
Prin., Morristown High Se » Box R, Morristown, N. J. 





vane. WEEKS’ 
NOEING TRIP 


Fi hy Winfred) miles through the wilderness of 
Maing ad gorgeous New Sransuin region on 
the Allaggstf and St. John rivers Efpert™ guides, 
careful rvision. New, © never-te@be-forgotten 
experiences and» summer of bodr, 

and adventure fof 12 hevs Agi 

For information and illustrated 

Gerald A. Stinchfie!d, Director Mz 

wick Aqua Tour, Box 81, Skowh 


WAPELLO ¥:"= 5: 
ing, cruis 
craft, athjetics, ¢tec. on the 100 
near Friendship. Established 1543 
tian boys 8 ¢0 17 

GLENN A. STOKE 











424 Berwick St. 


WILD-CROFT 
No. Windham, Maine. 
e Four “¢roups — sepa’ 
ties. Ponies, Herses. riding instruction 


for each boy nearly every day. Mo an ips) Send for 
booklet ‘“The Camp Trained Boy:” ; Mrs. Stanley 
L. Freese, 144 Austin St. E., Wo ster, Mass. 


STANN’S, Cc AMP. so¥s Bo¥s 


On beautiful La¥e Champlain- 
Catholic Summer School. Zan water sports, Marist 
Brothers. Send for catalogue. sther Principal, St. 
Ann's Academy, 153 East 76th 


Camp for_Yo 
Maine Comp ‘with yor inf: 
older boys, 1 6-21. wi 
tennis, golf. 
Lioyd H. a a 





For boys 9-18 Trips all points of interest { 

and Lakes in N. H>featured. Sperts3 

Rifle Range. Nature-Study: ay boy learns to swim. 
8 weeks. Write for booklet. vt Ra A 17 *. Ballam, 
28 Peirce St., Actingtg 





For Gove 


ge. ror rts. 
pees. Boctialidn io -man- 


arts to 
+, Membersbip > Hinited. 


Vermdnt 
For Boys, 7 to 15, 3 my Wooderaft Campcraft, every Land 
& Water activity u jolore Ito 4 boys. Organized along 
most approved e ij Com plete modern egaipment. 
200 acres. Catalogue and ref@fences 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Starry, South h Fairies, vt. 


our boy's welfare, debeiopment and 


The Duncan 


Sogcmnes in C 
Write c. a 


corte and Physical Culture 
Harbor cane. New Rochelie, wed Y. 


young boys only Long latend Sound. 
ships a napts 


in, —z¥ 
. Bungalows, cabs Whel ing fi 
Mr. & Mrs. C. C. fernan, McTernan School, Wotorbert; Conn 


CAMP-WIMNECOWETT FOR BOYS 


Lake Winnek a. Mass. Fiftest Swimming 
and all land } ts. for good care, sleeping 
cabins. Limited numbe 

of eight weeks. For bog 





et write Mr. & Mrs. W.L. Mirey. 


eebores New Hampshire. 


Lake Winnepesaikee, 
ced program Whic' 


On 

of the White Mountaips. 

the all-round develo yo 
and aquatic sports U G 
lets on ne uest. Frank B. War, 


ASO: 
Hoty University, Director. 
Addres 162 West 10s Str ork City. 


Cc 
« New ¥: 











Suymnmmer School 
om N. Y.C. A Camp for Boys. 
Scheol Division, All athletics. 


5 ‘ar ghialog write; 
AN, Box R, MONROE, ms. Ve 
MMER SCHOOL 


ERSITY, Montreal, Que, 
1927. horoughly Frengh Atmosphere. 
Entirely French staff.. Elewentary, Inter- 
‘Write for Circular te the Secretary. 
ity. Montreal, Que. 





June 27th to July 
Only French spoken. 
mediate and Advanced Cou 


McGill Univ 








scent Ave., Pi N. J. 


ASQHAUG 


Rew Hampshire. © 
- Cc : 
ike srontan 


J. 0. Myer 
t, ned Tork, N.Y. 





CAMP_.NA 


For boys and mea on 
The oldest, largest, and one 
in America. Chaplain and pb: 
Directors, J. P. Ma oney a 
Camp Namaschaug. 127 William 8: 





Write to 


~ CAMP_VE: 


A select Junior vs” D a “Special Gamp Craft 
School for older boy Jumfior Aide privileges. Un- 
usual opportunity for » ages 15 to 19. Write for 


Booklet A. 
420 Burns St., Forest ‘Hill, L. f.,4. Y. 


.—SCCharleston Lake 
mtario, Canada 


MMER SCHOOL 


. Organized vacation oigamp 
-18 in delightful sufhmef home on 300 
1300 ft. 18 a ‘olf course. 

subjects. 


Dulcan AW box ben 100, Tarrytown, 4... 
Summer 


West aster School 
ot eels 


len. Si 


DUNGAN S 


In the Green Mountai®s of 
life and study for boy 
acre estate between two 
Experienced teachers gi 
12th season begins July 6 








~ 








the Right Camp? Jos 22th | 
mp 4 of Boy Building | 


CAMP » .. 
AMEQUOITT 


he sailing camp for 

Old Cape Cod. bore 

struction in 

small Doats, 

Schooner, 

boats, s °S, motor-boat, 4 

information address: fe 
Dr. Paul P. Hen 
___ East Orleans, Mame 


MON- 0: M Y' The. Sea Camps for Boy Boys 
EAST BRWSTER, MASS. CAPE COD; 4 
ling, capoeing, deep sea fishing: land ports, 


toring. Camp Mother, N clases 
for underweights. Seni Intermediate, Junior Fag Co 
HARRIMAN R. DODDJ Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mam 





-_ arget Practice. 
_nstyaction in life gaving. 


Newton Comre, far” 


IE DUNE, n ay 


The =m Camp for Boys. meee St 
hap . Selec 
it. ys $14 coed of age. = 
Mrs. BEE Laeh ee eribide Road Fr 
43 West 46th St. New 
BOB-WHITE ,f2e, 
H D. MA 5 hours fi New ¥ 
*s ed is. Horsepack nd, mount el 
Veg: jes from own fagm. 
C.F yome & 


saw: St., New 
. Sara B. Hayes, , Box 4, Ashland! 


P WONPOSET 


at Bantem Take, Conn. 
All activit Excellent supervisien. 
New York. ~ 22nd Seat Avosiet 
Robert R. Tindale, Zit. Tist Street, New York 


auD | Eastford, Com, 


CAMP-EASTFORD fut! 


A small camp espgially suited to young boys /lesfing 
home for first ying experience. Catalogue 


James 0. Wood, 516 / Belmont “heap Ut 


QUINNEH.TUK CAMP FOR ‘BOYS. 


Junior and Senior. J LaGd and*, water ‘sports, sig 
horses, ponies, ermight liature “hikes, motor Gipt & 
lakes and mountai camp fires; pb —— — moder 
ate expense. No extras. Esp, "02. 

Howard A. M. Briggs, Pauchaug, Northfiid, Mam, Mas. 





AA ve 
— 





Camp for bo 


Avon 


‘CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Ww I TINNIDAY | The Camp of Happy Dan 


ildrea 
Locafed gt Southampton, 
take near 


On a-.4fgsu-Water 
Fresh afd salt water ba’ 
ing, ding, Athletics, Handi 
Montestori Sthool for the 
Tutorifig. Nutrition Rxpert? 
Nurse. 


al summer home for ai 
nembers. Send for booklet 

. Y. C, Telephome 

Dry Dock 01% 


> for Deafened Chit 
»ds ab’Lake Honkonkens. it 
for 12 deaf children, ne’ 
8s with expereas ed 
ke a nature lessom 
EARY, 362-79th St 79th St., Brooklyn, New Yom 
paced 


CAMP 


M danville, 
MS Ne. aad caré, > 


Rates $150. . From ies 


An 
dren. Resident and day 


Miss Adeline M. Tipp! 
Southampton, Long Isi 


In th 
dren A’ fairy 


deaf tvery 
ROSEMARY 


to > Sept. extras.<_ Boo 
iver 
NATUR CAMP De hice ta 
On breezy oveplooking the Hudgng 
s of athletics, 


ming. boating, all forms 
a Love and tender) cara Strig / oa 


supe rvision 
Hazel M. Schryver, Pristit 


Mon SRI CAMPS 
CHILD 


EE TO TWELVE YE 
Mrs. Anna P. “Byer Wyre 
for Boy* » 


Rip Van 
PS ‘De On T1-Ore fog 
a ae Sockets 
Chapel Booklets. 
. Director Rip Van_ Winkle 


whey, Director get ee at 


1st, 











SANT HALL 
p for Boys, 7-16. 
u@ful Westchester County, one hour from 
ed and supervised recreation. Tu- 


Healthful local 

New York City. 

toring if desired. 
WM. F. CARNEY, Diractor, Box R, Ossining-on-Hudson, N.Y 








SEA B BILZO¥) 


— : on 
June 1 to Sept 
MISS BEASLEY'S sone i‘ 
Tel. Summit. 986 
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SHEE £48k 
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Red Book Magazine 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
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camps ANDO SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOQCS, GIRLS 
y 4 





DAN BEARD 
oodcraft Camp 


To be 4 Woodcrafter under the 
rsona! supervision ofthe fa- 
mous wilderness man, Dan Beard 
is an inspirimg event in rend To 
8 oO n or 

beck e. eek | k v -P 4 
in lane: wv kinds of frwooderaft 
Exe t_- — program build- 


a7 93 toe bs Flashing, LL, N.Y 





in the Mts. of 
Co., N. ¥. 
s m Ne k City. 
land and water sports, hikes craft, beautiful loca- 
tion. Limited enrollment. Individual care an@ attention. 
‘amp mother. Catalog, James’ E. Morro 18 Miller 
J. 





New York City. Bookle' 
y Lima Ave., dérsey City 





_— tee 


phlapd Ave, Detrotf, 


Catskill Mts; 


oys, 6 to 16 
a a Safe bat ~ 
ature lo 


KYLE, coy 
bet onde Kyle nooe Yor Boys, 


on-on- _~ 4 N. Y. 


LODGE FOR BOYS 


East Hampton, L. 1. N 
ian who, makes an a study 


y 
*s health requiréments_y All land and water 
sorts. Manual training. , 

Roy Gates Perham, M. 0., Hagbrouck Heights, N. J. 





rs 
Saddle 
s 








OBIN 
N. ¥, 
on. Four hours from NY. C. 
rts, biking. Special woodcraft, 
ws and tents. Camp ies. 
Jersey, Jersey City, Lincoin 





for Bo: 
Chenang on-Otsego*.52" 
On beautiful e, . N.Y. A wonderful 
field Fw forest. Good food 
s¥mpathetic supervision. All 
rite for Booklet. 
rrace, Maplewood, N. J. 








fsleration: For J 
aaa up Water spo! 
irect 
Pies pte: wre 4-2, “hi co Booklet pied 
SVILLE, N. Y. 





no —_ 
Cottage and 
for one month, 





« = 
WELCOME LAKE 
Pike 
-. 16. 
rsebatk ¢ uh 
rs’ Association. 


7, Haworth, N. J, 


WwooD 


for boys: Also 


Everyth ng to 
ents. 
wood - 





Directors 





un on 
ill, over- 
vénth! season. All 


\ ee, i ee oe 
etham Read, iia 


OHOLA 


ley) in the Pocdnds/ 
Athletics 


. 
to, Adam Brucher, Jr... Lansford 











3 from 
Phila. 


ISSIN 


for Regular Boys” 


‘uside Fee. Catalogue. 


W. R. TRANSUE, th Water Gap, Pa. 








ms Salt Water Camps— 

ka for elder gins, Man- 

y for. y@unger gifs. Pe- 
Adige for ddultg. Horseback 
rifing free. Lllustfated booklet. 


Write 
Dr. R. Pettit 
106 Gates md Sreckiva, 18. Y. 











~ 





OLDE~MILL LODGE 
bow Welsh Mts., 45 miles 


my 


Le type counsellor group. 
on request. 
Dr. R. K. E-pripes (Owner-director), 


Phila 
the boy~BUT planned for the be phgelenl, 
ent of the Lh sy Boy, 7 4 years. 


Urrem Daney, Pa. 








SOUTHERN STATES 
CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS, BOYS 


rra Alta 


Ith ¢. Non size. 
Direct cted by Comendant 
Staunton Military Academy 

A real camp for the real boy. Ex- 
cellent patronage. Splendid equip- 
ment. Beautiful scenery, delightful 
glimate, 2800 ft, elevation. 50- 
acre lake’ Aquatic and athletic 
sperts. Nine-hole “Goofy” 
course. Horseback riding. 
toring. Bowlin i 
Catalog Lt. 




















conte Carefully organi 
bonkiet canoe trips, riding, 


. Banks, Dept. B, 


ater sports. 
Physiciag, Illustrated 
of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 





A Camp for Boys. 


In the heart of the lige Mountains Ott. above 
sea level. Near Asheville, North Carolina. xing, Wres- 
tling. Boating, Tennis and a4 out-door sports, Two hours 
aday for study. 8th Seasop. Fordllustrated catalog address 
Director, L.C. Ferrell, 3 Coliseum St., New Orleans, La. 





Profit or Loss? 


Under which column will you 
have to charge up this coming 
summer for your boy or girl? 
Two months of enforced idle- 
ness in the city or the ques- 
tionable advantages of a sum- 
mer hotel will inevitably cause 
a let-down, of the excellent 
habits developed during the 
school year. 


In a_ well-conducted camp 
there will be no, opportunity 
for back-sliding. Health, vig- 
or, self-reliance and capacity 
for an intelligent @njoyment 
of nature are among the as- 
sets your child/ will bring 
home from a /summer in 
camp. 


Decide on a camp now, so\ your 
child may enter school next, fall 
with no loss, but a gain in mental 
and physical momentum. Theré is 
no time to be Jost in making your 
selection. The good camps fill 
early. They/open July Ist. Our 
observers have visited hundreds in 
New England, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, the South and the West. 
Let us help you if the question of 
which camp proves puzzling. State 
whether for boy or girl, location de- 
sired and other essentials. Address: 


The Director, Departnttnt of Education 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 











im story ane victye 


For Gisis. beautiful 
Naomi Lal 000 feet above 
séa in Po- 


cono Mts. Four _ noes from New York, an 





B Health Banc 


Camp. “Tegawitha 


somaio in ho Pe Posen she Stountaes. A All 


Miss Mary Angela Lynch, 380 
-_ igen: deans 


A salt water camp~for 
sports. Fee $200. Season eeks. 
for shorter periods. Overnight gampi 


trips. 
Mrs. M. H. Ingram, Box 6, Andalusig’ Bucks Co., Pa, 


CAMP NIWAZNA | 


In the mo T s i 

altitude. Junior and Senjér Camps. Al land and 

water sports. Horseback riding imclufed in 
____ Lotta RoWe Anthony, Branchville 


r CAMPARDSLEY tre 


No tents; sdfe swimmingr Frerich; 
Arts and Crafts, Dramatics; seback nid- 
ing. Write for iMust rated book gt. 


5 


gements made 


For Girls) 





imited # 
cultu: ‘Chpistia 


Tis meet 
CAM P..CHOPT. 


On the far-famed) Easteth Shore Maryland. 
Salt-water camp for girls, 8-16 uisef water 
and land sports, riding. Booklet.™ 

Ellen S. Stan, 99 Prospect Ave., Stamf. 


SILVER-LAKE CAMP FO 


In Lake Placi 
the spo 





, Conn. 


GIRLS 





For 
The Director. | Box 2%, Brad . Mass, 


CAMP JDUNES, Peconic 


Lake- Gib Cade for Girls und: 


Dunes Club—p,. (5 Witter 
Marion E. Wood, William Penn High "Scheod 


delphia. Write Miss Wood for catalogue.” 
AMP Ra wigs ta Per 





Phites 





or Girls 
- ae = 


eo 


ths Clientele Re ow 
Write for book Wat ited § ." Kram, 25 PB, 


gh ea. 


“) A Woodland Came fs 
COOPERSTO 
Valerie 
161 W. 75th St. 














h ree ‘Bunga’ 
tres. sie " 
‘ot 4A-F j 
Irwin BR. Davenport, M.D., 
SOUTHERN STATES 
CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS, GIR' S 




















Fw iihedl and can information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., Stew York City. 


oy 
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_CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR BOYS, WESTERN STATES 


A summer Sf outdeor- “tite in Wisedaetns.. 

o” lakes. 

petent coaches. Tutoring if desired. Separat 

camp for small boys. For catalogue address 
F. W.-MOUSO, Box R.B., “Delafield, 


“FOXBORO 
“PREP “RANCHES 


“A School W ithout Books” 


N the mountains of Arizona 

overlooking Verdi Valley. 
Desigged to prepate boys in the 
way odore Roosevelt was fitted 
for his career. Limited to 50 boys. 
Study and observation in the open. 
Woodcraft, fundamentals of me- 
chanics, metal-working, electrical 
work. Mine inspection. Outdoor 
sports; tennis, supervised by Vin 
cent Richards, 

Buildings and equipment new. 

Send for illustrated booklet. 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSIO 
“For the Boy Who Deserves it” 
Foxboro Prep Ranches 
Flagstaff, Arizona 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
20 East 39th St., N. ¥. C. 





on Fenee Léke, Vilas 
Indian Reservation. 
rei Ogata canoe tri; 
dian lor haracter creation. 
military. pace ol aig oe Direetor: 
echoes at Boys’ 
Hooally, 








~ CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS © 
FOR GIRLS, WESTERN STATES 


MID-WEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 
At Wetomachek, Powers LakeWvis. 
The ideal vaGation for al] women interested in g.and 
and Water Sports Beantiful lake, geed Too low 
cost. Latest English Heckey methods,-expert ajach- 
Danish gymnastics. Work, play oF rest you 
. Register for ong ‘week or mo July) 20th 
to Sept. Ist. Address 

Chicago Normal School of Physicalf Education 

5026 Greenwood Ave Box B, Chicago, Ill. 


MEENAHGA MPS 


A recreational camy for girls in the Peninsular State 
Park, Fish Creek, Wisconsin. Junior Senior Camps 
—separate club for older girls. All ac@ities. Swimming 
and horseback riding especialy ¢e sized. Excellent 
care and supervision by trained staf, 
Directors Mrs. F. W. Mabley 
Mrs. A. O. Clark 
For information address: 
Mrs. A. O. Clark, Box R, 10 North Tay 














r, St. Louis.Mo. 


m Chigage. 16th 
divisions. The 
ooklet from di- 


}reen Lake, Wisconsin. Five Hours 
season. Girls 8 to™-24 years in 
Camp secretary will gall upon you. 
rector, 


Esther C. Dunham, 21! Carberry Agjs.. Omaha, Neb. 


M U>D.J E-EJK E E 


A Log Cabin Game Girts 
In northern Wisconsin. ioneer cam@ng. 
tivities. Ample ee ta Ral a . Bait: 
Barbara Etien Joy, 5722 Kenwood Ave. 
Mary Higgins, 28 Suburban Ave., St 


OSOHA-OF-THE-DUNES 


Beautiful and healthful location o 
Frankfort. Mich. a eeage equipment, 
resident nurse. Nature, supine. PCr 
trips ‘eatuged. Booklet on. tequ 

MRS. . G. MATTSON, Charlevoix, Michigan 


wooderaft 





All sports and athletics wedes-camnc com’ 


for BOYS 
- Torgh Lake, near 
Chagievoix, Mich. 
of activities. Riding. For beq@t 
Eder, 5619 Belmont Avenue, Coll 


CAMP PE 


of the Pennington Camps, [nterlocb 
Between two beautiful Lakes, adjgfning 
Trips, fishing, riding. Nature 

8 weeks—$250. For information and catalogyeaddress 
Mr. Willis P 


KEE-MO SAH- BEE 


A pioneer summer camp for 
years of age with an up-to-da@ 

features for boys of this age: 

Lieutenant Chartes 

2624 Hurlbut Avenue. 





Mich. For Boys, @18 years. 
200 acres of virgin pine. 








uipment. Unlimited 
ress 





is, track, woodcraft, 
aD of Indiana a and Her- 
booklet. Mir. 

» Minneapolis, Minn. 


ps. Coaching staff in les 
bert Joesting, All-American fullb@ck 
R. F. B. Cote, Biake Country Day Sc! 


The Red Book Magazin 














ULVER SCHOOLS 


On Lake Maxinkuchee 
Devetorep as a scientific and practical contribu 
tion to the summer training of young Ameri 
cans, with the belief that vacations should de- 
velop character and stir aspirations, ag well as 
protide wholesome _ recreation 

popularity of this concep- 
is attested by the enroll- 
of more than 1100 boys 
in Culver last summer. 
Because Culver ig not con- 
ducted for profit, you may af- 
wd your son the advantage of 
its unsurpassed equipment and 
personnel a cost not exceed- 
ing that the average camp. 
For catg@log of Naval, Cavalry 
or W aft Schools address 
The Inquiry Dept., Culver, Indiana 


Winter session, secondary a hool 
courses. (Station WCMA DR. 


SUMMER 

















Col. Orvon Graff Brown, 


CAMP/MIAMI 2 


In great oak wots of Ri Miami. Direct on ida 
Inst. All sports th yslove. ompetition medals. Radia, 
Tutoring if desired. -,_ = 5—Ang. 27. $200 . Book 

res. Box R, Germantown, Obie 








CAMP For BOYJ— 10-16 years 
In the Heart of } sota’s 10,000 Lakes. 
Write for rt ars 
Box 135, NEW M, MINN. 


LONG. VALLEY RANCH 


“‘The Ideal Vacation F@ Your Boy’’ 
10 weeks on a real old-time cattle ranch#for 30 selected Christian 
boys, ages 12-18, wi ith exceptions, 





derm: A qpoxing, trips, fishing. DO ft. al 
pine forest in U. S. neh, tomo early. Roe boubiet address. Direc- 


tors. Long Valley Ranch , Arizon 


The VALLEY RANCH, ** 


Yellowst#ne “Park, Wyoming 

Game untry Christian 

Season. Booklet, J. 8S. Br; 
Valley Ranch s 


tazyvo 70 East 45th St., 


Aspen Ranch $chool 


Younger boys. Two glorious mon on in the Rockies 
near Santa Fe—land of the cliff-dw =. —#y ‘old. a ee cenquerors. 
Auto and pack trips. let. 


Prof. N. R. Appleton, M. A . Director, _Box 1107, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


los Ay mos Ranch 


High in tte cool Bovkies—No Mosquitoes—!ithSeason. 
Can you imagine @ding your cow pony over the Ran- 
ger’s trails in thefdeep mountain Forest with the pack 
mules which ¢ everything needed for your Camp for 
weeks? Your headquartefs a famous big Ranch? Learn- 
ing to ride and pack and make camp as only the West 
knows how? Write for booklet now! I take only 24 
boys. List closes early. A. Connell, Director. Los 
Alamos Ranch, Box R, Otowi, New Mexico, 








“CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS, WESTERN SfATES. 


Py 
CRANE’S POINT/ CAMP 
For Gifls 5-20, Fento ich 

Beautiful old estate on point wher hree waters meet 
Golf, horseback riding, spimoypting, aqua planing. all 
water sports. Dramatics, @raft work. Jilustrated cata 
logue. Miss Edith L. Crghe, Fenton, Mich. 

Yr * “ee 
Kamp Kai ree, for Girls 
Sixth Season. Northeastern igan by Lake Huron. Camosing, 
Swimming, Tennis, Horseb: iding, Crafts, Natur@ Study, etc. 
limited to Fifty. Clo jal contact between every girl and 
the Director. Fees Mode Booklet on request. 

Mrs. George R. Swain, 713 University Ave., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Camp. Halcyanh for Girls *{gilint.Me. 
Lake Michigan. Afl ac@vities.~ Kentucky s@fidle horses 
Expert instruction. ‘@-uniform. Fee $2 Booklet 
Also accommodations r gifis over 21. tes on ap- 
plication. Directors: Mimi... Garesetie, n 0. Watt, 
3622 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CAMP KIMOHO For Girls 


In the heart of the glacial region. back trips to 
the Great Divide. ypsy trips to Etjes ark: Swim- 
ming in natural laJe. _ For booklet, ess 

Mrs. G. F. R. Curgens? M. A. Boulder, Colo. 


The VALLE®.RANCH SoyesciZe. 


ue Perk. Wyoming Rockies, Big 
a. 
Seas 




















‘ountry. Christian. “a 6th 
Beoklet. Jv 8. ya 

Valley Ranch Easfetn Omee, 

70 East 45th St.. New. York. 





Choose Carefully | 
But Soon 


Wholesome outdoor boys and 
girls, men and women, are made 
in Summer Camps. 

136 good camps are listed in 
this . issue. Write to those 
which interest you and make an 
early decision. If you are in | 
doubt, we will gladly help you 
make a wise selection for your | 
boy or girl. Our staff has vis- | 
ited over 500 camps, east, phe 
and south. This personally col- 
lected information i 
service without charge. 
the coupon or write to me fully | 
about your boy or girl, the lo- 
cation and kind of camp and 
activities you want. Address 
The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Location of camp desired (name | 
states) 
Fee $.. 


(Camp fees” range from $200 to $100 f 
according to location and adv vantages) | 





Remarks: ve sece shee sseessaatell 
(Type of camp desired and speci 
features) 


Please send catalogues and it 
formation to 


Name 


(PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY) 

















For school and camp information address the Department of Educaticn, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINES 
SCHOOL SECTION 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


‘ FOR GIRLS 
Following classes are admitted: 
Mount 1. Students preparing for college. (Certificate.) 
_ Finaleyeay-students will be admitted. 
2./ ‘Studéhts desiring to Complete high school. (Diploma.) 


3, Students who have completed high school or secondary school 
work, and desire Junior College Courses, A diploma will 
be given any student taking any of our,two year courses, 
With the exception of English and@ Literfture, these courses 


be 
LASELL SEMINARY bag OS 
Opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associations: 


beautiful village of Auburgdale—ten 

miles 3 s. 15 buildiggs. Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Organ, with eminent Boston masters. 
4 te coursé on the care and management of C 00 Students attend Boston historical churches—any denomination, 
the home and family. Upusual training in musto Christian Science students attend Mother Church every Sunday. 
concert werk. Secretarial prt. See Ex- Golf. 

—y Teacher Training and @ Preparatory Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables), Go 
rate school for Yousted virls. d Tennis, Field Sports, Winter Sports, Gymnasium, 45 by 90 
ft., Swimming Pool. Finely equipped school—11 buildings, 


tdoor athletics. mnasium and 
orseback riding a feature. Booklet. Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial 


Pace 11 
































WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal. Junior College Courses; Business Management, Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. Students for 1927- 
1928 are beimg accepted in the order of application, 


Ppecial cars leave Chicago September 27 


Send for Catalogue ; ti 
ionafersconsti?, 1676 Summit St, NEWTON, MASS. 








140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 
8 miles from Boston 




















Country Boarding School 


college Preparation Sto ne lei l gab By 


College Preparatory and Junior Coll. 
MAROT JUNIOR COLLEG pad ee home. of the Elmhurst : 
iirls. Beaytifu State. ttractj reproo 
Two Year College Course mansen. Only $@ miles.noM®of Boston. 
sports 
Fer catalog address ISABEL CRESSLER CAROLINE SUMNER 
Principals 


“a= | 
Mary L. MAROT, Principal Rye Beach ee: hainiititen: TYTTT TET. Where New England 
: Tradi Count in 


Thompson, Connecticut 
sex >= cine G Ginfs Education 
Standard Coll Prepara 
A N D SC H oo a j= 4 Gouna. Special “ta ‘HedeionT Arta, Secre™ 
the” Bronson Schéol® A girls’ tarial Science, Expression, Music, Art. Post Graduate Cour 
ig arranged. to meet néeds of the A Variety of Outdoor Sports 


individual as Trews ald develops: Pies 4 age For catalog address 
through hid ‘ bbie Loveland he Mr. and Mrs. George W. Emerson 
Director, » Providence, R. 30 Howard Avenue, West Bridgewaterf/ Mass. 


. § heuts ffoni New York. @o minutes ERSK 
wigorating air of thé Berkshires. 200 acres, 3 CHOOL 


raining, character devélopmeat, Health. Open noe mit an Betochay al’T¥ai zg for sive 



































rts, 
ing. Beach. Al ‘Athletics: air classes. Outdoor sg@rts. 
rene 7 SEBSE CALLAM GMAY, : Miss Margery Whiting, Prin., Berkshire, Mass. who are phe — ates of the ing schgols. 
. yf Four residence h ses. 
" itll NG. Guy 1 & 14. Proparktory = For catalog @ddréss the Direct 
Dana Hall.’ 1: : Boston All sports and ath- EUPHEMIA McCLINTOCK, & M. 
pte, ye ~ J age of the pupil. 129 Beacon Street, Boston, Ma husetts 














Excellent instruction, €a neces. 
Miss Helen Temple Cook ana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


WHITTIER-SCH@OL FOR GIRLS 3%. 


p College Preparatory. Al 

ranged for the indivy . mien ive one- 

year course for tfons. Out life. 35 
ag from_ Bost 2 

rincipals, Merrimac, Mass. 














a 


Mus Alice E Rey 
NEW HAVEN. a 


Mee 





on. 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Russell, , 


Miss Farmet’sSchool cooxery| HOUSEDIN 


School Infi mati Home of the Bost king School Cook Book A School for ' Girls, lies from “Rost C 
ormation Training =. cookery, and hbusehéld te¢hpiiue. for preparatory and gene = mae. -Dubdber “nett 
send for. kleft. MM Alice Bradiey. Horseback riding emp ed, Fi : 
ngton » venue, Boston, Mass MISS GERTRUD . CORNISH, Princip: 

















nd vocatio 


We are always glad to help Principal, 30 Hun 
readers in the selection of the NORMAM COURSES IN BRADFORD ACAD Y 


schoo] Suited to individual te for teachers of cookery, 4 B ford, Mass. 
3 T 20th} = Junior College. “Three years’ Coll reparas 


needs. First hand /informa- Domestic Sevence ‘School, tory and Special Courses. fatel year. yi 
tion colletted by visits to the 
schools. Write, giving details “i n. MacDuttie ‘School for G 


9 miles from neg *| Preparation for all col 
>-Fea ‘ollegiate. Beeasiat. lege Board Sag & 
i 











as toa 0 
ge, religion, previous es. * Marian Ww. in Ay oe Lodise H. Scott, Housecraft. Gymnasiu 
onn. Dr. and. ™ 


education, kind 8f school you Box E, The Weylister, Miflord. an 
Wish, desired location and ap- || |—— ell a Gait 


Proximate expendittre. Ad- nO Bencrajh aud Post Gra uate courses A College for Women in Boston 
dress R ‘ ng, Aenn dr, and. Mrs pee 5 * saa nd Teacher 
Cha; iL 5, Prideta%e rogatie. ‘Mass. pomsens P Byased upon 
dation p men ae Ane | 
studies. 2 years for Certificate. 


The Director, Depart 
ment of Education HALL An Endowed 4 years for Degree. Dormitories. 
Academie 


nets, 
J 
ngfield, Mass. 




















THE RED BOOK MA 
GAZINE ’ School for Girts 
42 Lexington Avenu N v Gfanugte Dr. T. La Davig, Dean - 
e, New York City . Grin Swindhing- pool. “Outdoch Spore. 27 Garrison t, Bégton ’ 
a ————— i , wenty- m 
let sched sad <a... — (Pes_8 Passoupe] ringipal, Lowell, Dies. Boston University Setiegs of Practical Arts 7 ‘Letters 
camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City, 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY _ MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


re TARE! SSE TON 


Founded 1851. National Patronage. 
College Preparatory and Graduate School Courses 


Vocational Courses, Domestic Science 

D \ i ) I( H Sar cate 5 a Art, Expression, Music. F 

FOR GI t Opportunities for Riding. Tennis. Athletics. 

Recommended by the Leading Colleges for Modern Equipment. Moderate Rates. 
School of Physical 


COLLEGE PREPARATION y wmway Cdl: me 
SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 60 acre estate 19 miles froff Philadelphia 


Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games 


ner | cordially recommend Dwight becaf§se L. G. SCHACTERLE, Regletres. 


the spirit which it inculcates: 


Weasiaven Self-Control, Service. WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Write for illustrated catalog telling of theif of the 
school. References on request. 


; 5 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal ss SAYWART 5 a 
> . n Overbrook, a beautiful urb of Philadelphis 
ENGLEWOOD. NEW JERSEY at © - In Overbrook be Philad 
ae pate hi Iudividual attentiog to each girl. 
’ Junior, College Prepara’ + and Advanced 
A suburban sch with the advan- ____ Departmgnts. 
ages of out-door Mfecreation and the Art, Music, Expression, Domestic Sciente, ‘and 
opportunities of P§Hladelphia’s best in Aig —--A, —® 
oP s 
Music, Art and ma. Swimming. He ack Riding. 
Thorough preparat for os ges we 4 ee 
tryu Mawr, Vassar, . Mt. Holyoke, MISS S. JANET savwann. Principal, Bor R. 
Wellesley, and gth pal, Box R, OVERBROOK, Mh. 
SPEecIAL Cours Music, ART AND 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES on 
For Catalog qidress the Principal t, ary 8 all 
Harcum School, Box R, Bryn Maur, Pa. j 
HEAD OF SCHOOL — On the D@tware at Burlington, New Jersey 
Mrs. Epita HATCHER HARCUM, 4 > pre , . 
all Mrs. L. May WILLIs; B.P., PRINCIPAL C gq preparatory and general 








a> 


; 
; Illustrated catalog request 




















ase ace be caee ote 
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s « ce 
One ps from) New York. ls fygm fses with lower school 
partsof country. Fourfresidenceg schoofhouse, . aor NITY f . Fay 
gymnasium. Prepares for all c@- f NEw Es ae 2 lor younger girls, 
A school that ss to develop happy wholeom 





See =e, | 


leges. Special courses. Diction a 
ovide a thorough preparatia 


Dramatics. Outdoor life: Catalgg. girlhood and to 
tor life Write Catalogue 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 


Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., Smith, Principals - 
Norwalk, Conn. Aims: To provide for i pupils ®ach Ce fe B 
aan uunans mother-care, guidance #d protection 
. eae as they would receive the fondest iN Por. Sports the ~ 


Hist n I at n ia n or and best resulated ho . Anne Evelyn ME nam Cee SP l. ry 























Country poanein School and Ju lege. 4Non-secta- Courses: Elementary ollege prepar- 


rian les pecial Cou Conservatory of y 
Music. / & Uieserd catalog addre® atory. 


Eugene H. Lehman, Director, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N 





Swimming, Athleticsf#Provides Special 
Vacation Schedule. 


Close _pess§nal touch Address URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, MIDDLETON, N. ¥. For Girls, Co 
entena a y : for _ -_ - ; Miss Laura 


2g zirl. ye diploma yeemneanee en - - 
ollegia is. Jitic demo WALLC 7 ae 
cratieas , sensible chool for 
nstitute 2s regulations, Ossin Ng AY Aool Prepares for all s. Secretarial Courge. Mae 
happy_ school ifs. Beautiful Nill country near Dramatics, Interp' ancing, Outdoor sports. Beust- 
New York Cit 50 dofes. SY modérn™buildings. we for Ciak : Hn located in the MRart of Finget Take Jaga we 
Swimming pool. | Golf. 4th year. ‘Catalog. Ossini L9-on- -Hudson.N ¥ ells College. Catal Box 3, Aurora-on-Cayuga, &. 


ROBERT J. TREVO OW, D.D., President York, Junior College Depart- 

Box 97 Hackettstown, N. J. pper ag@ Lower Schools. Art. Music, Dra- 

matics, Secretarial, Home-Making and Social Founded by .M R us Liberal “Ads 

Service Courses. Catalog.. CLARA. C, FULLER, Ss ec Y yg. tusse age. iber ra 
— The Carme Prin., Box 6-K, Ossining-on-Hadson, New York ecretarial ¢,. Household Economics 


Nursing. B.A. andgB.S) Degrees Adress Ae 
School for Girls Russell Sag@ Cotlege, Troy, N. 


“a — ae retary, 
RE leneida, near New York. CoBegp S C U D D E Y 4 eo — ye 




















|22co co 











Preparatory "General and Spa — 1 pea Small classes.) Moder Day and Boardin - w Yonk odvantages. 
‘ HIGH ScHoop st GRADUSTE 
tainantl E. Wrens 0. D "Pres, = R, Carmel, “N.Y. mestic Science: Seeretarial ‘ 
ing. Social Welfare and Co ) rice, A Colle ratory Schoo} 


Brantwon Gall Miss R. 8. Scudder, 66 Fifth A ork City . 7 ARTIETT, A, B., Principal 


A Country S¢hool for Poughkeepsie, N. !. N. Y. 


minutes fro , RoAG va College UB ees Ricnera Urereen: S COVI : , , 
Music, Art, Dramatics. ern ac o tandards. Six > St. FAIT S SCHOL 
. A Country [4 


|joezo @F 








buildings. Twelve Acres. 
_ many %. MANE,  GRONXVILLE, le Va 4 Distinetive rues Aven 


use 


/, =z _— Ac Courses. 
Preparation. arene a vg eee College Preparatory, Home 
~ Lap cliff Arabe: Upper and Lower School 
. fo Rev. CHARLEs H. L. For 
Highland Falls, N. West Point -- ed 
Chartered Regents Schoo! fee r +h 
Marvelous Locatio HealtbfyZEnvirapment 
For C lll address SISTER SUPERIOR f eC 
. . -on-Hudson, New York 
Fl lath ‘ * ; _ College Preparatory, C 
a U $ ea C er nin C 0 , FOR 
Progress Training for ou en Prim 100! ear wr 7 R S SCHL GIRLS 
ig tischosl atmosphere. ¥ “With Teachers 345 West End Averinag’ 6th St.) N. Y. C 
Cal lege, C oderate = te, ifi€ateg. Public High School and © ta Departments. 


and private schoo! tions. Adgrees College preparation a sp 


eature 7 aa . 7 
Dwight R. Little, Principal, 1695 Wewki i Ave. , Brooklyn, N. Y. h rvision rk & the principal. 
o tim, AT. |, Thorough superyiston ot work Ethe oripctoat, | SCHOO 


OAK KNOLL a } wy HOOL Boarding ‘ool For Girls 6 to 14 


A school for girlg” condac the. Sisters of the | A thorough school with delightfuljhome life.) College For Information 
Iloly Child Jésus. y. college Preparatory | preparatory, academic, secreta ri »st-graduate cours- White Plains, N. ¥. — 
courses. Resident an@ day pups. Colleges and fin- | es. Music. Seer sports. Tigt 3 . | 
ishing schodls.at Rosemont. Pa, Oxford, Rome, . Paris. Miss L. Blti ( Principal East 5ist Street, — 
Fribourg. “Catalogue on request. Summit,. New Jersey. _ Miss M. E. Masland f Principals @ New York City Of Reasenete tm Pitmniate 























TIPRFSEO!\/2=89 — | =<peer 
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MARYMO NT “A Guide to 265 Good ¢ 
“A Guideto Private’Sthools” request 
I SCHOOL FOR GIRLS These booklets will Deesént free on 
7” ee m of Education 
College Preparatory, Cult Courses: Four yéars Collége, TWo Years demic Sec HE RED BOOK MAGAZINE : 
Special Courses. Outdoor § — ind Paris. Write for catalogue to The Revere Mother | 420 Lexington Avenue New York Gi 


Address; Wice Principal, Orange, New Jersey. Tarryt 


3 | 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN a eS 
MIDOLE ATLANTIC STATES WASHINGTON, D.C. 
————— ee — —_— a a. 


MARYLAND) arincTon HALL 


sens COLLE GE aime A Junior College for Girls 


Located in a beautiful woodland park of 80 
acres in Old Virginia just 15 minutes drive from 
the White ;House. Standard four-year High Seboo) 
and the first two year® of College. Eléttiye 


, z courses in Music, Art, Expre; . Dramatics, 

~ he F Home Economics, Secretarial rk and Physical 

EF] I } | a " & Education offer excellent .ogfortunities to stu- 
t dents who wish 40 speciale im any of these 














fields. 


Oe co rn Is he acest 


School for Girls, Chambersburg, Penna. Sion tentdines coal eens By ath 








South in the Cumberland Valley— Te . tory room has a conn g bath. Thg unusually 
A Little North of Dixie ’ extensive 80 acre cams encourages’ much out- 
A beautiful, school, ideally situated. School plant door recreation and #he quiet and seclusion it 
entirely t since 1921. Modern | in every respect. offers is essential successful study. There is 
of two with bath. Campus twenty-five : horseback riding a new swimming pool. Stu- 
acres. ic field twenty acres. Sehoo] farm joins —_ ro - | Seathere aay, Se unique 
cultural advantages o! yashington. e school is 
: College Prepafatory (intensive work)» For Women non-sectarian but the atmosphere of a Christian 
Gp CBiiees ahs three coltege™ and Advantages Gourses home prevails. For catalog and views address 
ie nets. Junior schools far. limited 60 inutgs Sram Literary Certificate WwW. E. Martin, Ph. D., President 
bik o Washiggtod, néat Dopeets = Penna Ave., Station, Box R-818 
. > e ° A 
and Violin). ale (Pane, Volo, | Sesnen ; — o00 ft. Secretarial Certificate Washington, D. C. 
ow a aha: wooded campus ire: Mglaula ten tne 
u t of Music. ° gro Certificate 
oe as “unior Conservatory holes) h s. Droef stone byfidings. ee Feiyei ston 
orseback ridi swimming, canoe tr ies. Private baths, Swim - artificate 
' ~~ ny A mtg 0 purity x; water, ii ming oool. Sorts, in- Music Certificate 
Sariation. ess Wand Pa Se pe cluding Riding. Trains peamesice Certificate 
School occupies Hote’ anders, : 7 
gai tcemun of Yay. Unique plan, highlyfendorsed Jor Careers. Na B. 
by present and former patrons. School work 














A. Degree 
8. Degree 
tional patronage. De- B. O. Degree 
mand for Graduates. B. Mus. Degree 


U For Catalog address: Box R 

Book upon > dd Box 

™ FRANK S. MAGILL, A. — MARYLAND 
Headmaster } 

















4 environment,- enriching con- 

. H Sand unexcelled equipment. 

| op Orpe anor ~5 j Twe- uae Junior Colleges| arid 

“ " x Se in Home four-y Preéparatory coutses. 

Fall Registrations Mad# Now Economics, . xr ic. @ourses in d Art. . icy Expression. Sgrre- 

, Education, ~~ and pew build- aria ining an ome” Eco- 

Sreelal oppbrthiity in Home,Economi aw Design, ings. 125 . ogae 7 4 nomics. All sports. For catalog 

Secretarial, Expression, Art, Musi lege Preparatory Registrar, lege, Box -R, — k, Md. address the Registrar, Box 195, 
Courses. Forest Glen, Md: 


Ja E. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. 3 Little Theatre Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Write for Specigh inf _ about courses and term6| Roberts h School for Girls 
Mr. and’Mrs.. N. Wyant, Printipals try s 
Box 247, » Bgthlehem, Pennsylvania eae sry” ~- : EVY ag 
Senior High School and 


College and | Ye @ sunior College 


Music Conservatory = Ideally located at Ne nae National ital. 
2ist. A.B. course, Pipe Organ, Piano, Special emphasis on music, art, drama. 
Pub. Séhool Mus, Home Eco- Twelve-acgre campys; country fe. 


Secretaryship. Swimmmhe Pool. For iJistrated eatalog adtress: 
= moderate. Box R, Mechagicsburg,. Pa. —. jampus. ry 4 po. Endowmen' Frederic Ernest Farrington, Ph.Ds, 


on rol ae pi ox R, Chevy Chase School, ashington, D. C. 


mast. Lites, Ps. (1% bre. fbn Phils.) 
ne Bipcl Somihaiu \t Margarets 















































ate coursed. 


ist, |Prins., ania hmore, P: - 
For girls, ich in_historic asid educational traditions, oy ti Chita 
Upper an wer SchGols. Rjealth, opr r, scholarship. Home S ool at the N lon’s 


. for ? Experienced teachers. | Est. .3742. “Rat . Ad 
i women MISS F. HARRAR, Box R, Beter em, Pa. 


of Beéchwood. General! and Junior — 



























































ploma afid Degree. Splendid WASHINGTON, D. Cc. Address Mrq Feank/A. Gall » Beinaipas 
© for - WOMEN SopTHERN STATES 
a” Course weeks Summer 
Directér, Box /Bi Andie Pa. PGE = yer An Secretaplall Sclencé, . cafe hen Ineo parwect tech ied. 
; tailor eti ct 
ni nkeor D oe eh shed ics, , usic . Exprepsion. Moderate Gates. 
q Music, Coens bre ic Sicace «Secte Pe. Giivies shtdrese .c, 
rg) ee WIN COLLEGE and 
‘School for Girls Sy See ee z 
*« h ay am . , Domestic 
tiofi) arid couiees for. girls not al. 3 
nt, Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. 4 tham, Virginia 
or Certificate 
ye THE MARJORI WEBSTER SCHOOL OF 


dormitory. Catalog. Address 
ASHINATON. D.C. camornia seroge 
xX eo haan COLLEGE 
» 4 a Cc 
ing. Lepidiscipe Desien. Fruit, Poultry a Sm oo | AverettiC gefor Young Women 
rt aapression, Cos- | 4 new buildings. Med. Equipment. Gym. 
HALL ag tare 
‘ tu fo from 45 State: James P. Craft, (Harvard), Pres., Box RB, Danvilie, fa. 
rincipal, Box 900, Hollidaysbarg, Pa, . WIN yaa INAR 
Vi 
sium,(swimnting pdol.~ Catalog. "Si i on, D.C. AL INSTITUTE 
EXPRESSION 4 «.D PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


























ashington 
ARRISON FOREST ||-- i ag, te 
rages ere (Estate...ia 5 ae \ 


aa ng Favorable for Outdoor §; oe 
> arat and special courses for 
latermediate, Cores Prebaratory " Courses including Music di . Remetiies. toy se A 


and wr gengre , adv usic 
Junior Department or onan Girls, “Pot Citalog and Views Address: pression. Branch of Randal Mecont stem. to 
MISS MARY MONCRIEFFE LIVINGSTON, PRINCIPAL, BOX R, GARRISON, MD. C. Simpson, A.M., Prin, Box R, Danville, 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





SOUTHERN STATES 





BRENAU 


College Conservatory 


for Young Women 
GAINESVILLE.GA. ~ 50 Miles from ATLANTA 





of School, Club and Home. 


gymnasium with swimming pool. 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 








TANDARD COURSES leading to the degrees of A.B., B.O., and 
Mus. B. Special students in music, oratory gnd art—household 
economics — secretarial branches and physical ec 


Faculty of 40 college graduates —student bo 
represented—non-sectanian, eight fraternities 
democratic spirit, Student Self-Government. 


Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 buildi@gs, including up-to-date 
I Hea I climate in the foothills 


Outdoor sports, riding, boating, etc. 


For particulars address 


BRENAU 


Box F , Gainesville, Ga. 


cation. 


of 500, thirty states 
omelike atmosphere, 
ombines best features 





























FS aa 
~ 
os 




















A Junior College‘and Conservatory which réflects *‘Jhe 
charm of the Old South with the spirit of the New.” ris 
are surrounded with refining, Christian influences while 
the social advantages, cultivate grace and ease of maghe 
Two-year Junior College course, also four years of 
School. Superior musical advantages. Teagher Traigi 
Home Economics. Business Course. Gymnasium, § 
ming. Tennis, Riding. For catalog address, Box lop- 
kinsville. Ky. J. W. GAINES, M.A., LL.D., President. 


Four years college preparatory and two .years Juni 
College work for young Women. Art, Music, Expre 
sion, Secretarial and Home Economics courses. 

letics. Delightful home Mfe. Emphasis on sthdla 
and culture. Dept. R, Hamilton Gollege, Lexington, Ky. 


Bethel Woman's College 


] Principal, Box 7218, Shelbyvill 





~“ » a ™ >» 
SAYRE COLLEGE 
A High Class Sq@hool fer Girla, Junior College, Migh 
School, Ele ry School. Art, Expression, Music 
Rates reasonable. Opes for 1927-28 early in September 
For information ad@ress: Rev. J. ©. Hanley, Sayre 


College, Lexington, Ky. ae | i 
SCIENCE HILL SCHOOL 
Strong general 


A college preparat 
i ‘ struction. Athletics, 


course. »jano, 
horseback riding, physical training. Mrs. W. T. Poynter, 
Kentucky. 


LUCY. COBB I 


ad be: ec W Sang years); 2 
ict Arts Scdress pn; ome Eco- 
nomics: Physieal Educa W. F. Hollingsworth. President 





RDB 





ELMONT 





FOR GIRLS AN 
YOUNG WOM 


7 te charming environment of culture and education ‘it 
/ & ‘affords exceptional facilities for a healthful and suécess- 
ful school life. Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of Southerry States. 
Ward-Belmont offers two ‘yeats*college, four years preparatory work to meet individual 


needs. Conservatory advantages ia Music; Art, Expression, Physical Training, Home Eco- 
nomics and Secretarial Duties. The School has moden buildings and a spacious 


grounds, excellent 


mnasium, swimming pool. Sports including horsebac 


riding, tennis, 


archery, and basket ball. Application for 1927-28 should be made mow. References required. 
Write for ‘The Illustrated Story of Ward-Belmont’’ 


WARD-BELMONT { Belmont Heights, Box 302? NASHVILLE,TENN. 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 “Lexington Ave., New York aa 











A NATIONALLY patronized school of limited 
enrolment. Unique among schools for its 
beauty of location, complete equipment and 
strong faculty. Magnificent Spanish type 
buildings on, extensive campus of park ang 
seashore. - 
Four*year#High School and two-year Junior 
College, bogh fully accredited. Special work 
ic, Expression, Home Economits, 
Training and Normal Course ig 
ucation. 
ation on Gulf of Mexico. Healthful 
All sports including swimmin and 
riding. Catalog on request. ‘Address 
™ Ricuarpv G. Cox, President, 
Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 





Gulf Park 


BY-THE-SEA 
A Junior College for Girls 











Episcopal Four years high school followéf by 
of college. Accredited. Music,” Art, 
and other special courses. 

Fine climate and health gsegord 

years it has combined the(¢charm and 

dignity of the South with the highest scholar 
ship. Horseback riding, golf, swimating. Bear 
tiful buildings newly equipped and remodeled. 

Rates $600. For catalog address Mrs. Ernest 

Cruikshank, Pres., 





Box M, Columbia, Tennessee 











| 





eee 


WHICH AND WHY?! 


We know the schools of today 
because our staff of college 
women have visited them 
every year for seven years. 
We are in touch with the 
latest developments in educa- 
tion. : 
There. are many interesting 
changes going on in the 
courses. and methods m 
schools for girls. Some are 
offering a new type of work 
beyond the high school, e& 
sentially suited to the future 
of the girl of today. 

We will be glad to help you 
select a boarding school for 
your daughter that is well 
suited to meet her, individual 
needs. Please write in de 
both about the girl \and_ 
type of education des! 
Address your letter personally 
to: 


= 
| 


The Director, Department of Education 








so @ we] | | pea pe 


cy | [e gexe 


BE9s7 


PES 








THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave. New York Cit? 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
SOUTHERN STATES _ . 





WESTERN STATES 


UDOR HALL 


School for Girls 


26th year. Successful prep- 
aration for eastern “Col- 
lege Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations.” Certificate 
admits’ to. Whiversities, 
General Course. 

Junior College Department 
Art, Music, Expression. Modern 


Fireproof Buildings. Outdoor 
life; swimming pool; Riding. 











MANCH, 


COLLEGE 


jectSandA.B. 
tarial. 


southern = 
paratory. Se 
legiate, 2 year® 
Expression, Home Economics, 
Physical Education’ apd Sec- 
retarial coutses. The scheol is 
nofed for its mental and_phys- 
ical health. All sports. Gaited 
saddle horses. Indoor sunlight 
swimming pool. 320-ft. ve- 
randa. Mountain water. 60th 
year. Catalog, Address 


planning profes- 

G ERY aS 53 GDM. 

FERRED. Feit id- 
PHYSICAL TRAINING ! ae 


ing, Swimming-—~ Pool, 


COMMERCIAL ART New Building and Dor- 
FASHION DESIGN mutory. 


For catalog address 
DRAMATICS 





ROBERT LEE DURHAM, 


Presideat 


Box 973 Buena Vista, Virginia 


Write for Catalog to 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN 








Princ! 
College Park, Staunton, Va. 
FOR GIRLS »* 


> YOUNG WOMEN 
1 WOM) 


ole ban? odern pew bui bbe ot 4 
room hag & bare attached. esith Ith ‘fecord 
umexcelled. Fine omtener lifes» Horse- back 
riding. g and Gy 100 
acre campus with beautiful lake and water 


sports. phar Fey D. GQ advantages 
Optional. ForsCATALOG and book of riews 
address: W, E. Martin, 


_INDIANAPOLIS 


ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE COLLEGE 


Chartered 1847 
A standard oellege forygitls with courses 
leading fo A.“B., BD. ¥F,-B. M. degfees 
i and nurse train- 
training in Music, 
_Home Economics, 
afd Physical 











PARK” — overlooking th 
city of Bristol.in thi faonlierel, an 


tain climate of ‘301d V/tginia. 
Accredited College Preparatory K - es 


Music. Ary Dramati 
Journalism, Boo ky jomesti 
ence. Socia} 


|e ame 8 Cbarecte 
velopment. Stients from 40 states and 


“VIRGINIA 





jor College; 
ing course. 


a, tee, Art, Public 











foreign countries. References requir 
Early application advised. 


Box E, Bristol, Va. 








Virginia‘Inferm ny : 











DERSON &; 
' 
Climate mild and invigorating. 
Outdoor sports alk the year. 
Tidditignal southern cu 
Vand cufshre.Bath at 
to each ; 
Beautiful 34 acre campus 
bay 2 college curricula lead 
Degree O34 AK College 
Git: Heapehotd Are Vioin, Piape, 


thea 





For catalog address Registrar 
BoxC, Anderson College, 
Anderson, S. C. 


A College of the old im 


nt dormitory life. Six 

Endowed. Catalog 
Address Box D, 
Ill. 


on request. 
Jacksonville, 


RANCES SHIMER 
School for Girls 


ver three-quarters of af 


ure ki — 
of ; 


service. 

and 2 years esleae, 

turesque campus of 
11 modern buildings. 41 
lastic standards enablé 
to entér/ universities 
amination. Asch@ol sr 














vidual talent. _E 
pression, Home Economics. Fall 
term opens September ae. _ 
rts. Cata 


hockey and other s 
.» B.D., ree, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, ut. 


a. FP. MeKee. A: 





ratory, Finish 
s— Historic To 











eMandoah Valley of 
ft. altitude. College 
‘ special courses. 
° 1d) sports. New 
ing and ies Pook tank Build- 
talog. Ox 

R, Pak ration, Wa nésboro, 
y Virg “ 














Conservatory ad- 
Riding, swimming, 4 





, Virginia 


fourth Session. 
; alive to thé’neéeds of 
aration. Out- 


door sports. Addre Stree H.N hits ls, A.B. Box R. 





variety of 
3 al’ Kinder- 
th state Meeting ay equin- 


en Gratien Ss - t 


ns Girls? Preparatory 


et Accredited 

Music, Expression, 

dividual a oe 
Piaee5 OF, Serehinent limited. Catal 

-Dj | Pres., Box C,/Hendersanville, N. e. 











Virginia College|Nz 


FOR EN 
One of tie leading schoole 4g the South. In, the 
Valley inging) Modern buildings,-4arge’ campus. 
European / and Tica Instructors. “Elet#ive, Pte- 
paratory 4nd College Courses. Accreditéd. Music, Art, 


cation, 
Journalism 
ry Courses. 
athletics. 
Mattie 

Gertrude 
Harris Boatwright, 
Vice-president, Box F, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 

















369 Schools 


In these pages. For seven 
years we have visited and 
revisited schools, North, 
East, “South and West. 
There are one ,or more 
schools to meet /practically 
every educatignal require- 
ment, listed in these pages. 
If you need help in finding 
the right school, write us, 
stating essential facts. Ad- 
dress: 

The Dirgttor, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue New York City 























aed Coll ege 


g women fo become Kindergarten 
. Ad¥anced courses for_te@achPrs 
splendid school eal in™ student 
Beautiful 

J in« most 

3 “atte cam- 
Summer, session 


Courses 
and Elementary teac 
Cultural atmosphe 
body of 500. Cons 
new dormitory 
desirable resi 
= two block Lake Michtoah 
pens June 17th. Fall term September 
eetaleg address EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., 
preparatory hool } for 


Evanston, 1. 
girls, in 1 oded acres 


Ferry Hall extending t® Lake Michi- 


gan, suburban to Chicago. pay, 1 
graduates. Sports. Gymnasiving pool h year. Ca 
ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 331, Lake aA 


aT. Bil fit scuooL. Kpoxville 


Someone. Px, ee malt ”. Also Ot: Margaret's Jen 
Devt: Ages 6 to 12. Sympathetit oversight. Moderate 
Al Athietics. Office, . 


Catalog of or. a 
Starrett Petia: for Girls, 

. AcademityCollege ‘ye - 
Fra ter pegins Sep 
SiS Drexel Bivd., Ch 


an 
ti 


AD Gstinguish¥A college 





for catalog and 
Box 24, 








FOR, GIRLS 


nior College 


i Domestic Sci s. 
Views free. Address Box R. B. Grafton Hall, Fond 


Harcourt)Scho 
Gambé#r, Ohio 

Gettene ron. Mtoe Han Ge eal poste and Musical 

ELoIsE a Principals 


L ™ The Pedhington School 
estat sod Ga ge Mich. | 


Preparater- 





Manto 


PATON)H 


Junior and Senior High 


Courses. Boarding and 2 ; of A 
ie sto Se 
nen. ince care of Mrs. a 5 ay aes 











and camp information a@dress the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave.,\New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN ni. 
WESTERN STATES ____—* FAR WEST 


THE KAT 
Li d enwo od College | BRANSON He 


————__ 














50 minutes from St. Louis 


A weavine college which, because of A day fident school for girls in a charm; 
its splendid equipment and endowment, § r@@etting. In the healthf ful clmptea gee 
offers greater advantages than any other County, an h@@r from San Francisco. Instruétion{n grap. 
woman's college in the Southwest. Two , mar and higig@th« rol classes with special emphasison 
and four year degree co . Prepro- preparationg@F aculty selected from gr aduates of foremag, 
fessional courses. __ Liber A colleges. Qygdoor sports throughout the yeaf. Large play. 
Arts, Journalism, Home £c 5 ¢ ing fields, @Minis court and swimming pool. Track,arther 
Business Courses. ; 3 th oR igeted enrollment makes early sobs 
Music School. 138-acr 5 : ‘ able.For strated catalogue and full information writety 
nasium, Swimming Po jolt. Catalog. iss Katharine Branson, Headmistress 
Address Box 1027, St. Charles, Mo. aaa \Gox 308, Mawr College) 
jpoms L. ROEMER, D.D., Pres. , ~ segs Dom SOE, ___ woes Co, 


























— ———————— —— — ———— — —-— - , . . Fort 
St. Teresa’s Junior eg faa FAR WEST © Sepa Forty ike From Ss 


Catholic boarding school for girls surrounded bg 20-acre ofnote, 
Meena. fireproo: buildings reir every conveni e for health 
fc rt. Saqerios lis library a7 and lebopeter? ui ° | vi 
and Norma: Acer 
member of American vadigiae, Sinker Junior Reasonable 


r information 8 te ny 


Yeresa’s. s Junior College as City, Mo R GIRLS 


Junior Colieg ed 
SCHOOL | FORGIRLS A BOARDING and glay school preparing for eastern col- Courses in Art, Music Expreesion ome 
a ior Coll. or Coll: Prem Course 





74th year. Boarding and Day le ges ond accredit to western universities. Special ad- Cotalee 


» > eneral, 
College _preparatéry, age. French, Art, Home Economics, ete. | 233 S0- West bland Ave., Los Angeles, Calltorsi 


domestic science co .. Musi¢e and dramatic arts. 
ing, swimming, ridin mnis, Large gymnasium. Numbers Five acres of ind, | Riding and other outdoor sports. 
limited. f ; ‘ome life. Booklet. Mf. and Mrs. Established 1889. Adaj S. Blake, A.B., Principal, 5029R EL PAS 4 SCHOOL for Girk 
R.A. Moore, i Is, 582 Holly Ave., § St. Paul, Minn. West Third Street, A s Angeles, California. — oo, socparee 3 "pine musep ages 
FTI A Y ny & ; Mild, dry sunshine. Qutdodr clases 
COLLEGE OFTHE SISTERS OF BETHANY | Girls CHllegiate School _| ii sisi ay ainsi oa 
Fpiscopal ‘reqited College Preparatory, School, wit Miss Ol fel, + Box _R, El Pati, Taw 
two years’ ed work. General and gpecial Tha Country School neg Los Angeles. Accredited, 7th grade | ——— —————————— 
art, expression;*domestic science, music. All athletics. to Colle Gradua work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses 
Fst. 1861. For information address Box 127, Mary Italian buildings. § 36th year opens Sept. .29th Miss 
a Whitton, Principal, Topeka, Kansas. Parsons and M nnen, Prins., G:endora Foothills, Ca.it. 








SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN AND Wom EN $ n 
All-year boardi school and 
girls 6 to ¥2, 60 acres, 32 mi 


Goddard Seminary RGE SCHOOL, Cos ie ial 








Co-edgicational Co-educational School for 300 Boys 3oarding school for t ana gitis 4-14 yeas. 
accredited school of the and Girls of High-School Age all year. 42 minutes New York. oF 4 
st New England type, pre- struction. Intereseing aperviged —_ > 
ing for college or business. EE teachers. College preparation and logue address M ¢ 1i2 
—- has an enviable i al courses. ee ae miles from North Plainfield, N. “Toleptione Piaintels 
graduates in prominent posi- a . Sixteen buildings on 227-acre estate 
‘ons in the world today. Small : s@ue, open country. Boys and girls meet MERRICO RT ect tho ptasstir ] 
excellent faculty. Emi- — - -Gining-poom and supervised activi- A year-round seb home for. little 
jent Courses in Music, Stimu- Ss. studies, elective courses in Quakerism. 3 to 10 Qutdoor LargePlay lawns. Agi 
ating climate in beautiful Ver- Mz training. Debating, Journalism, House- vi d olay, arden oe Jementa 
ntont hills makes winter sports hold Arts. A liberal endowment makes possible a Tuto a v. ro hy , » ele iy Ee 
popular. Athletic field, gymna- modest rate. All athletics. Gymnasium, Swim- noe a lane Kingsb TRY SHON 


Wis Ole? 


te 
5 











Catalog Address OAH Children 4 to 1% : 
KER, Principal, home of Geecters, galth condi 
Vermont. classes. High 1 3. Summeer_eamp 


LENO - Bstablished | Coeducational. /P: fod firge or life walk @Muae, “Ere __Mr. and Mrs. Stan _Codb, Chevy: Chate Md. ? 


’ Preparatory ont and Expressios# usiness, cretarial and Home Economics \ 
ishing. trpng secretaria courses. New gymnasium, $0 ft, tiled.pool,, Stgong athletic . . > 
pen wed. Junior stu- Endowed. Mod: rates. Catalog. Adtiress 





] sium ee oe a ming Pool. Tobogganing. Write for catalogue. 
unique plan of self-heip for giris. 
; | Numerous scholarship awards. alll A. WALTON, on “Gee Principal | CHEVY CHASE 
! \ 1 Rate $500, no extras. Est. 1863. x 4 eorge School, Pa. 
i TR m SCI 
¥ , r ‘ht 








cour teams. 
dents taken Adirondack elevt ion. Winter sports. John W. Long, D. D.. , Box R, Williamsport, Penna. | A mother se nel. 
For catalog address Charles, E. A.M., D.D., rs hour from N. : Usual studies; 
Box R, Cazenovia, N. Y. Summer Camp sg W. B. Stoddard. , Shippéy Po, 


re) A KWO re) D » $a C > | al B.A, sh@B.S. degrees. Specini Stamford. Conn. Jone 1771 Ring £~ 
se8 crners. 


. , s Streng pre-m - 
Seventy miles from New York City, overlogking Hudson Valley. sional and culture! coursés. NN ¢- = — B U R T ry Ss c H oO oO Lit | 


Under Friends’ managgment. Co-ed ional. Gerfieral aca- ay 
demic courses. A scli of high ideals with geachers of Christian Catalon, Box cae Reading. parding students. F TINY TOTS I- 1” 
character and culture. Oth yeat. Very reas@Mable rates. Address — : 9. . Pg RR 


: poo eene AK 
WILLIAM J. REAGAN, . Principal, Box 15 Peughkeepsie, W. Y. ‘ 1120 Constant Ave. Peekskill, N.Y. 
Phone: Peekskill 1199 ., 


» ¥ ~ CONFERENCE ACADEMY Fi¢ D 
R O Co-ed’l. 93rd Year 0 D. Bsc —— 
College Preparatory, c, Domestic Scien int Prep Feothall gd triate wae - _SsP' 1 AL SCHOOLS 
Separate Junior ol, Gy " rgpon rep ” . 5 3 1 RE Ee 
Cc P Y: . lea from Alban En- Y 
fae Self. Caan» as vices eat Nervous, backward and mental detect 
phils) ___~ | An ideal home school f@# childeen of al ages. Separate pe fol 


ao: 
IROATOR Nev]. STARMEY SEMINARY | sisi tugautgit ttt am 
p RO 0 CAD 'ADEMY ‘1 . Seventh Brade and prepara- oh ini 
a eges s Ss. a p> ork 
Prepara: y School in the BMY i : Athletics. On ll noo 


Jd school wi ideas. [Completely equipped. Beautifully | ate rate. soli Matta Summerbell, Ph.D., Principal. 
An o {riterguth eso 4 Patton. an Soares, Box 107, Lakem@@t, New York. a: 
jean 





meee oe 











U RT 0) N WAYSAND ACADEMY 





College preparatg@y witt high standards. Graduétes in 
a omienes. : ‘athletics. Music gnd Expression. A 
rue home school with Christian atngbsphere.. Go-educa- 
ayo oN soneral, Fistg acre tional. Est. 1855. Endowment makes possible $650.00 
Rich, Ac an- | rate. Catalog. Edwin P. Brawn, Princi Box RC, Seaver Dam, Wis. 
‘ork on ‘arect tine). aa ae — = Unusually complete t 
Physician and wae. } 
’ May Foe 4S, 
Co-edueational. Fou 1802.~..7 buildings. Large campus. 96th year. An endowed cational, preparatory | E. A —— M. D. 
Gollel reparetory ae? Entrance Certificate oe. oe athletics ar ys and girly. Music ™ 125, Hddonfield, New Jersey 
33 usic, Limited Junior Se an BX pression ly cially strong Rate 
pode Christian ideals. geee. % aot « Hambli af Rsipaly Box E-3, “STANDIS MANOR “SCHOOL 
, Prine ustinburg, 
nsett Bay, EAST Se = urg. Ohio. near Ashta _ Ah. _ | A special school for ra Hap incite? 
> ya and Girls an opportudity | tion. Experienced _ appy 
Franklin, M chusetts inést Accredited Public High | ful location. Out- water sports, 
pty nd Toons women fia herea bomélike | 87d Grammar School — eons ision dorm -campus-gym | tate. Alice M. Myers, " pringlal. Hazel 
ning in evdiy department of a | plunge - rustic. See b._ Camping,-fishing, bunting | Ass’t. Principal. _Halifax. Mass. 











“ ro! ficient t 
ee <7 iat and el pelotal saeoel spirit. , endowment 


ipare. 
popnite ere ‘a he fae Faformation + — 
ARTHUR W _PE E, Litt. D., $Headmaster 


tin Wonderland Forests. A robuat, physical, —— 
ding of youth, Booklet— ee oe 


ell, Sup’t—Manhattan, Montana ~ OF In Snien t ph Parents 








co-educational c= § in characté® Hime Keon. . Special courses in music, art, business, 


“ 2 
5 omi ¢ S inary i lege with preparatory oe A, "RL A Guide to 265 Good Camps” 

0" Bi ° rt, Orator. and ome nomics | “ . Private S I ools” 
———_ ‘and’ Athlete rd year. jow- Pbulldines. ae ~~ °, eee are ex ap at acre campus. A Guide to 


Cams Sh 0.00. Cateles: _ Kingston, P ident 3 » Pox R, Athens, Tennessee These booklets will be sent free ont 


f Educatioa, 
Southern Coll quest to Department o 
Aw MendedWomen | {11 THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


sng ee ea . o 
fe. Séhools usie Com- A t nT S. degrees. i 
merce, Art, He : : ° Art. H yt 3 . mers felts. batninw: | 420 Lexington Avenue New York 
ities. any 4 boat d outdoo year. Lotat South Mlor- 
sat ~ = Sept. qs Por Bison Dr. Fi ida. Se aes. Ludd M. Spivey, Lakeland, Fla. 


Me Daniels, R, Lima, N. Y. (Near Rochester). = 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
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The Red Book Magazine 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
TRAVEL 





SS 


OLLEGE CRUISE A University Afloat — Around the 


The s. s. “AURANIA” of the Cunard Line 


Round T h 2 Wo Yr l d Sails from New York September 1927 for 8 months visiting 26 fo 
Faculty of 50, Close personal contact between students and faculty. Credit allowed at 
FOR SECOND most universities for courses taken. This Cr is Co-educational. 
» YOUNG Open to pre-collegiates and undergraduates,also to a limited nu of older people with 
educational inclinations. Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 
: INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 11 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 














To May 


Tropics ip Winter. 
ring. 
eparatory and Special 
details of Cruise, Maps, 
dy i en ma addr ne THOROUGH LLEGE PrepARATION> For Boys 
University Travel Association, inc... city for Calalog Address, Worceste? Academy, Worcester, Massechuselts 
Scholarship — 
Character Buildin 
Athletics 


FOUNDED 
AN ENDOWED SCHOOL 
Rich in Traditions : ‘ 
Mts achusett 


gymnastics, baging oad fenc- Modern in Meth 





























na, 


ng, tennis and track. - 
Good fellowship and ho ke atmosphere. M@erate in Cost and * Monadnock, 

For catalog addre Health and physical edu 2 a aes 11 acres Pe: A 

Alexander H. Mitcnell, Box R @illerica, Mass. letic sports for all under pont hing. adhesions & hanmiall 

; fields,, 3 football 





College Preparatory and General Courses. Spe- 2 ; : 
An ane owed cial Junier Schoo} for Younger Boys. (Ask for —— expat s él 
booklet en Junior School.) grounds. Artesian 


S whose parefi 
ucation and care ata reasonable cost. For catalog and athletic folder address: TEMPLETON well water. 
MASS. 


hoa — - st ARCBIPALD Rev. B: 1G Junior and Seni 
young boys. e i. .D., ior a nior 
V.GALBRAITH, Mincipal, Box R, Easthampton, Mass. 13 High Strest Saffiela, Seatnee schools. 
CHAUNSY. HALL SCHOOL +E gy FE 
teresting. Address 
Headmaster Box B, Templeton. 


ares boys exclusively for Massa- 























Established 
Every teacher a specialist. Franklin T. . Principal. 
$57 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Cus IN G $252 ooEn fi Avon, Old Farms 
c ISH TER — SCHOLARSH ta A secondary school and 
A Famous New England Academy junior college for boys 
1700 Alumni. Graduates in forty le situated on a . 
estate five mile 


colleges. 20 acre campus. Six 
a. Gymnasium ond Sine qghies ; Farmington, Connecticut. ~/A pro- 
thletic teams in asketba 
Baseball, Tennis,Track,. Winger Car- — le ota erk with 
° 


Episcopal shoo! for bors 8 to 14. Each poy jreceives nival. - a gp 
special Stesgion in | flow to Study.” Supervised ath- Endowment permits modgfate cost. cultural education thr individual 
Home care. * Iustra atalog. Up-to-date equipment. Coll Prepara- instruction. ~ Open September, 


ee Dee T. . Bigeivw, Pomtrsy Cone. tory and General Cours@g. 1927. Theodate Pope Riddle, Founder. 

L T oO For new catalog address: Francis Mitchell roelicher, Provost. 

b Prrperalory for Bore. Acadgmic and James W. Vose, Principal ~ For further information and cata- 

mt 'pper¥inice. Junior Seboo} lent limited wa Box 608 Ashburnham, 7 logue address STEPHEN P. Cazor, Ex. 

— plan, pagerienced Wind yoatbere. ‘Catalogs. ecutive Regent, Avon, OLD Farms, 
AN TE “SPaCIn SSF el ORE: Avon, CONNECTICUT. 





























Schools for Boys, White M¢ Tegiofi. H 
" supervisio t 
Girls, and pated ng a ger 


c 
- scho usuall apid advanc 
Young Children All py dy cgs/ aan 
r F. arns, Principal, vA 


Unusual Child?  cieeeeeeeteeeeen eee ne ae 


Tha bey or givt may be slightly retarded in) schéd!l Work, but étherwise normal/_latking in 

toe nate Sptarked eee chy. aoe mows a, though in many ways bright— . ieee 
ee —too egoti — i ry e ; ¢ 

ways not in his right element in the a a Pn teow SO yy De me | paralleled hea Any Ans 

The parents’of such a child will bt the DEVEREUX SCHOOLS ‘J hills of The aes Cy Jea- 

2 Head Ma onnecticut. 


skill 
veaiearato “pal petentifio iryptment. Jfodere facilities, expert faculty, and large country estates 
Gift supplement academic work nting, otography, Furniture Making, Rug Work, Tea-Room and 


For Catal 
Aire DEVEREUX SCH@LS BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 
—_ A.R.5 rir Headmaster = 
hree LITTLE F Schogis at “Rigo ays 3 vi 


FOLKS 
mal for College En 
15 o Sept. 18 
Box 166, Langhorne, Pa. ttimate home care, 1 Catalog’ ro W. Jerald a asia 
79 Brospert St., 


‘¢. Principal . 5 . ie 
v= Parkside Home MONTPELIER 


























For the tr ng $ ; development, 
or nervous gifls. ’ . |Special at- 9 
Physician's endorse- ei spee cts ode rates. Oreredited Students ree fo 
Gertrade A. Stew- MARION Principat Music and Art Courses. 7 
Cc scH ae “Muskegon, | Mich. John W. Hatch, 


egg 

training an@ .éducation. “ 
saxty -acre estate, Intimate!) Miss Fins A, 4 Daw porte Bh 

MM ai Ave., St. Louls, ‘Mo: | | desig anon acmetie. I 








ediea 
, Box 52, ‘Lancasteh, Mase. 


The Stewart ini S S WN 

D A Private Home ang’s j wa 
ool for Exceptional Chi Children. f 1 4 £ conpary iid Sor Oa 
R School. ul Sea eed Ace 


TreiGing. antEy Location Blue Grgss T . s rhe 
ate. ti 
‘ “Ralston Thomas, Principal, Providénce, Bat, 


~¥ 6 7? West End Station, Richmond, Va. 
and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND |) COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 
MIDOLE AT ATLANTIC STATES 


. ' ¥ Ee 
wh A National Preparatory Scho 
ni e . Over 200 Boys. Ideally located on the 
highlands overlooking the Susquehanng Rip. 
ai ms er, between Philadelphia and Balthnfe, 


One of the best equip school estates Preparation for all Coll 
in the country. Every fgility for school credited. One master ier coe con 
work and recreation. Tome Summers, Camp for Small Bors, 
“SAINT JOHNS" Supervised A ies: Track, Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Football, Baseball. 
GOLLEGE, prepara: { For catalog address: MURRAY P. BRUSH, Ph. D., Box 60, PORT DEPOSIT, mp, 


tory. Military dis- — ee 
cipline © fosters UiaMiness and, inte rity. 
ee and a - soapieg. highest ideals. An Episcopal School in the Blue Ridge I NGTON 
Susiness course unior Department, be- : : i 
ginning with 7th grade. Extensive cagipus foothills, near Baltimore and Washington. trains for MANHOOD 
in the hills.’ | Welbplanned’ recreation 
athletics. Riding school, excellent able Empflasis Y's laid on ter 
of saddle horses. Swimming pool Py: Engirely modernized / plate; gy 
catalog address : wen yegrs’ moral and dedcainal 
GEN. WILLIAM VERBECK, President ; ‘ ‘ Chase ievement. Se Darate instructor 
Box % Manlius, New York High scholastic standing. #180 acres.) Stper- every 10 boys. Specialtrain. 
& for business or colfage life, 


wer School characteti by 
me cafe. All athletes? ae 
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vised athletics. New eproof dormitory 
ready for fall. R s now being 














no extras. 8 miles from Prince 
ton and Trenton, between New 
York and Philadelphia. 


For new illustrated catalog address: 


T. N. Denslow, B.A., Headmaster 
Ilchester, Md. Fully descriptive catalogue 
New York Military Acade = Francis Harvey Green, A.M., Litt. D., Headmaster 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK N SCHOOL Box 20, Pennington, WN. J. 
1889—1927 A couptry be boardi ool for bo: eget Id@al location an cSt Ken River 


2 ae ° t for C West Poin 
A School of Distinction Bxceptuinaliy © thor bh work given deman: ded. ‘ itudents taught 
3 Pe and athletics. Boarding students. 


Where boys are taught self- Rolland M, Teel, Ph.B., Principal, Severria Park, Md. 


reliance and self-control. abeies boys’ school—7 to 15 
‘i training and discipline, 
a oe enough to > isculclte habits of f dbedicnes, 


CAVALRY nae . R, O.T. Cc. UNIT MILE 
(A visit is cordially invited) FREEHOU = SCHOCE 
mmm 71 L02 Laura, .s._M 


2 Brigadier-General 
Superintendent _on preparation for College Entrance 
: Forms ipcluding 


fork 
made pool. Literary, musical, and » 
Separate house for younger boys. ed cial organizations. Moderate rates, 
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from states. 


. i 5 3.  60-atre | campus. 
}=% J N Athletics for every PREPARATORY 
». 15 Mnoderti bal 7 62nd year, Sum- * SCHOOL * 





mel iil ] 


Catalog. 


x om | balidings/ 2 RUT — 
SCHOOL for Boys ROGEWIW. SWETLAND, LL.D. Headmaster Be to cllighh be eckatnatign or exritech, tpabmak 
ven : Hightstown, N. J. 24 colleges. Gym., Gat, Saeed All sthlotiens Catalog. 
Rev. J. M. Fu’ ter, Box O32 William P. Kelty, Headmaster, Box R, New Srunswick, W. 4. 


COOK ACADEMY || a DD J E INGSLE¥ SCHOOL ait 


A boys’ school if the healthful Finger Lake. Region. — oy ie oe ing. x. Upp Pond Lower Scheme for bays 
oe 


a on Uptuee B popes in 29 For cat adress 
colleges. A $. th year. t Catalog address Th SWAVE iY rest, 
PRINCIPAL, Box R, Montour Ki New York. e L the J, R. Campbgll, A.M, Headmaster, Bax & 
rv? PRINCET REPARATORY SCHOOL 
E EK’S KI that Preparatory fof all r tt roeren ami 
. *repar ry a > ap pr 
ACADEMY number of pupils ~q from rigid organi 
fentes ad admitted to t examinations. zation. Excelignt Speciad se wy 
modern g dings. New Gym hl d 
and Pet Senior Upeer-H Houag. parat@ school for younger athletics ety 
boys. catalog 
The Principals. Box R, Pee! 
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wel Rew 
For catalog address Box " * peiapotone” N 1 


= Twenty-five gears of cessful preparation of boys for MILITARY 
S J I . l college )-Acareditete faculty is tranéd 1H the edu- oO INSTITUTE? | 
cational trend of the t@hiés. ‘Small clasges. (One hour Thorough preparat: 

t. Oo ins S« : Tere) | , from Washington. in Mhistorical section of Virginia. i ° 2b nr 

OSSINING - ON-HUDS ¢ 65-acre campu bat @back ridiug. «Athletics that cial Summer a .7.C. 48rd year 
m develop spirit o la¥_and Sportsnianship. Write D. LANDON, oo f 

for catalog, Drawér t 2, BORDENTOWN. i dl tet 
E. Swavely, Headmaster, Box 57-R; Manassas, Va. = = 














STONY BROOK SCHOOL = a 


A Christi 1 ‘at h for hoy, Smail 
dudes euhies ont “Taculty. $100. y ‘ College Entrance Board 


building. Unusually fine equipment, x 
log. Address the Principal, Box R . Examinations 


De Morre We know the schools 


A preparatory school for ‘borP to 19) who need that ‘are specializing in BLISS ELECTRICAL SO -_ 


wholesale Sevendinegs a ap ri ag f l i Condensed Cou in Theoretical 
ber Scho ep es uO, successful preparation ad Coured tn Tesen 
for these examinations A. abet Yechntedf seyoy with gi 

SCHOOL and will be.glad to help 
es uw ‘ you in selecting the 


Prepa 
Health an > Seer, ox W Pohenk Laka Bae Yor best in any section of time fort 


ST. ANN’S ACA ° the country. Give es- ENGINEE R i "4 


























sential facts and ad- enables graduates to secure good posi 


hers 
Admits Boarders—Day B I tions. Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing. 


School—Grammar—Primary. Ua . . construct motors, install wiring and_ test 
Physical Training. Athletits. dress: machinery. Regular course designed 
Brother Director, 153 East 76 . ‘New York City. pleted in one college year. Over 5000 men ™ 


spevonatly eget pped “~~ 
The Director, Department of Education mitories, dining- 
ary od Ste st tera 
entrange. business THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE in the moet interestiag 0 
mi syne. ae 420 Lexington Avenue New York City BLISS ELECTRICAL 
206 Takoma Ave., Wash 






































x 404, Wenonahe . i. 
For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New Yor 
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(CHESTNUT A College Preparatory Boardig® School for Boys 














Rin In the Open Country, Pleven Mileg Ngtth of Philadelphia. 

ote, Excellent Record in College Prepara - Complete Equipment 
with Chapel, Library, Dormitories, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Recreation Building. 

{4 Directed Physical Education. Suapervision of Health, SENIOR AND JUNIOR SCHOOLS. 

Boys, Illustrated Catalog on Request. Address 

L. T.R. HYDE. M.A., (YALE), HEADMASTER, Box R, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 

, MD, 
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NAZARETH HALL 


A Famous Old Military Academy founded in 1743 
Preparation for College and Business. Personal atten- 

















H ‘ t. Gymnasiem, Swimming Pool. 
aoa Fact ekis’ Coached Athletics and Military Drill. tion frem experienced masters. Separate Junior School. 
hstructor Week in Camp in June. Moderate rates. 
J train. Country location accessible from New Y: and Philadelphia 
age life. Address: Rev. A. D. Thaeler, D. Dy, Headmaster, Box 90, Nazareth, Pag 
by 
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SWARTHMORE 











A old School Samm Re 
ht Pp ae ee aye eS iettehin, 
. Robbins, Head Master, Box Y oan Pa. 
CARSONLONG | # 
$42: 
OF Sist 
How to learn, how to Jabo: wtolive. year 
A Mili School, 5th Grade to Coll mountains grigway 
betw. and eo as ins " 
and . 11 weeks New loomfield, Pa 





Aas : 
cena NM 
E. M. Hartman ‘ “Lancatier, 7 





0 
te rates, Prepares rienced ers ; Small classes ; 
Prince. helene ony sethodings jul , Middler aud Senior 
en New ps Sixteen acre cautpus, fine playing and cou 
‘ Headmaster, Box &' Harrisburg, Pa 
gue. 
1d master 
Scranton. Coached 
e caso slo od ering 6th to Bth grade 
— ipal, Box C, Factoryvilie, Pa. 
URG ACADEMY | 
iz vs, Modern, homelike. Beauytiful and 
~ ff mountains. All hietics and 
net sports. ew and swimming l.. Junior 
1e8, dormitory. $4 0 $45. Wist year. M@atalog. Ad- 
L dress Headmaster, Be Box. K, Gettysburg, P 
The +4 OFFE 
sides more than an 
ia, elopment 
the Ki 
td 


24, Saltsburg. 
AS SCHOOL FOR t BOYS 
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Separate etn Sonogt wi pt Ca 





odorpte ates. 
. Penteburs. Pa. 
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LEE / SCHOOL 
ory Ss 


hegt of. the Blue Ridge, Menn- 





ret] 






















‘ W tains, 15 mil@#from Asheville. Outdoor play the year 
Ae Coll preparatory and courses fitting for 
for ben. ’ Understanding masters seek out ¢ 
boy's talen eautiful, modern buildings. Gymmasi- 
Sao wm, swimming, all athletics. Catalogue and views 
ox R om request. Headmaster, Box R, Blue Ridge, N. C. 
SCHOOL 
A 
} ma oy 
, ? 
Which and Why? 
a 
TARY 
TUTE? | We know the schools of today because 






our staff of college women have visited 
them every year for seven years. We are 
in touch with the latest developments 
in education. 

We will be glad to help you select a 
boarding school for your son that is well 
suited to meet hig individual needs. 
Please write in detail, both about the 
boy and the type of education desired; 
your religious affiliation; where you want 
the school, and what you plan to spend 
for board and tuition. Address your 
letter personally to: 
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The Director, Department of Education 


+ THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Ave. New York City 
































1 Classes., Athletics. Fox 
Write for IlNustrated Catalog. 
. Warrenton, Va. 





colleke or “business life, . Beat 
Commodious 

1 endowment.. Modern gymnasium 
1. apts Write for catalogue. 

Ss, neipal, Box R, Bedford, Va. 


BLUE RIDGE ##i0% 


for BOYS 
of the’ sky.”* 
















Accrédfted college 
methods, experienced faculty. 
| @ttention. 






« € 73; ~ ecient 


Principal, Box R, Mt. Pleasant, N.C. 








ool 
Perfect ae 
iC of ea 
Schools and nt Box Re. Gus 


LITARY 

a oralG 1bles™ ncapneay 
Avow th ot harsh climate by choosing & 
high s ad pre} Fatou-echoal itis 
1 . OPen-a rts. Box R, 
iami, Fla. J. R. liams, Pres. 














Qm’™ iS 


* town of L 
moun fainous d 
er White nino lc : 
Buildings. System of rewards ingdi 
character and manly boys. Every cadet ittag 
courses lead to.djplomayincluding bt 
TO COLLEGES WITHOUT 




























to 300. 

















uate work. ‘Also lower school. 
Early application, advised. 

Catalog: — Cot. 
Box R, 










re -velops 

e athletic sport. ae hoolteams. Five 
iness. GRADUATES ADMITTED 
XAMINATION.. 1 yr. of grad- 
Numbers limited 



















H.B. Moore 
8, W.Va. 


igs fonder nvill 1 
‘at @Instierte ee 













STAUNTON 
MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Boys from 44 = last session. One of = 


most distin ls in America. Boys from 
12 to 20 years old ‘prepared for the Universities, 
Government Acad or 

1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral 
tone. Parental discipline. Separate building 
and special teachers for younger boys. Mil- 
itary training develops obedience, health, 
manly carriage. Shady lawns, expensively 
equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, at 
letic park. Daily drills and exercises 
open air. Boys from homes of cult 
refinement only desired. Personal, i 
ual instruction by our tutorial system. 
Academy sixty-seven years old. Complete 
plant, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. 
Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President 
Box R, Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 
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RANDOLPH-MACON 
Al MY 


Front Royal, V. 
Tue 1927-28 sessi: 
modern, fire-proof 
A close ont. 


















Military Training 


f our ool will open in new, 
~ ot the finest type. 





pocultazitions big t = 
ment — his abili mind bie amit enables Ran. Randolph. 
Macon to pre: for his place in life. 

Thorough —- = for college or scientific school, 
Intellectual evelopment combined with mili- 
tary welsing fit the boy se boy for the cineds of the time. Summer 

th sess ne Sept. 20. 1927. A branch of 
the ipb - “Macon system. 








CHARLES L. MELTON, re M., Principal 
Box 425 Front Royal, Va. | 








AUGUSTA 


College traingd f 
universities or busi 
Shenando: 
log address Col. 

rins., 

















ty equips ambitious 

300-acre campus 
6lst year. 0. 7, “'s 
J. Roller or ya, 3 


rs MIL ITARY 
NWSTITUTE 


trainisg for INST Accredited, 
ty Tate, fm the Piedmont section. 
Mm. Kemer, Supt., Box R, Daaville, Va. 


ILITARY ACADEMY 


location. 650 miles Ras. Rich 


lege ith mil re 
faculty Se Christ an \. New - "bul a r ~ Ages sand 
inspected by War 0.T. athiet: ullaings, A 
ox x "Fork Unions Va. 


boys for 
in famous 
For cata- 
/ ORG Me 








Catalog. 


FORK UNION 


Year. | Healthful V 





Col. N. J. Perkins, Presiden 





colleges. 
7-1 
T.C 


to . all 
ses, “expert faculty. 
fige-proof/ equipment. 8.0, 
Sy Wap Dept, Catalog. 
Col. M. H. Hudoing Box R, Waynesboro, | Va 





ACADEMY 


Rrepares for college and busi- 

ness life. Commercial? . Junior Dep for boys 1040 

- ary faculty. did Aafdetic equipment. Ca 
DEN, A%®., Pres., Box &, Chatham, V; 


BLAC KSTO 


MILITARY” ACADE 
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In the Healthful Piedmont Region pf Virginia ollege ‘story 
and Home [ ces. 
Catalog ress 


» Box H, Blackstone, Va. 


s tr: 
Modern Fireproof Equipment. mn rts. 
cou. 1GON, ppesi 












him)to be -really prepared for 
ness—a clear-thinking, prompt-acting 
y training makes “him strong, 
self-reliant, 


The Association of Military Colleges and/Sdhouls 


erect, 














of the United States. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 








aihy 
NEAR ATLANTA ; IN THE lu OF IS yt 


0 g/ZilitaryAcademya 
and YOUR BOY. 


If you would have him trained and 

by skilled men in a school that builds strong 

4 > | “ characters and healthy bodies, send tae 
. ™ Columbia Military Academy. We develop J 


a4 : } character and charagter makes the man, 
| Mighly Rated by U.S. War De ‘partment | j 
: PREPARES for LLEGE, WEST POINT 
Member Association of Military Schogls and/Colleges of the U. S. National Patronage 3 - ANNAPOIMUS on CERTIFICATE 


Ss a, Fi 
lanta the outh’ s Histogic, Edue atignal, Influstfial center, in oy Ridge foothills abou A faculty of qfilege trained men. 67 ams 


certificated to, Natfowal, Acad éthies oan Colleges. R.. O. T. C. undér U. $. Army Q sports - - golftad ee it 
dept. for boys'9 to 13. Excellent fare, modern buildings. | Special ' tutorial system, Small classes. unit under army officers. Fine = 

Spacious drill and athletic grounds. Military and Athletics wisely planned. Band and orchestra. 
One of the largest. gyms in any American ptep school with corrective exercises. Moderate charges. Write for full information and catalogue, 


Cam Highland Lake, gr syos tier ayant feet on crest of Blus | | BOX 604, COLUMBIA, TENN, 
r eet elevati 1 e and 0 e y 

near Hendersonville, N. C. One of America’s most splendidly equipped and beautifully environed — 

camps with regular academic courses where desired. 


For catalogs address The President of G. M. A., College Park, Ga. 


‘ENNESSEE } {ILITARY [NS 


school distinguished by the The T. M. I. graduate [M In healthful high ci ee) ee 


tb of its graduates in \collee comes ‘put cléan morally, Tennessee. Mild Mimate. Year- s. Healthful and idpigéa. 
—a distinction its undergraduates robust™ physically, alert round outddor #ills and sports. i a. Ls to- "date cqugnat 
; as < . . : j -class faculty of college gradu. 
strive to maintain Sti tes mentally, . afd trained Gyninasium, imming pool, t Graduates accrean 
cod students to their best en- to habits of study and my track# All athletics. Jeges, West Point and Annape 
t hic cei nit OFT. C. 54th year. : 
deavors and ordinary students to work which practically 25 eer. : ’ Athletics, watersport 


r _t . : vities every day Military 
guarantee his success in Satis trons in 44 states. mior Unit R.O.T.C. Nosisertarin 


higher_and_better achievement. 4 college and in later life. For catalog address departments—Junior, 
COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent, Box 182, $ Senior, 14 years and over. 
— - — ‘round. Member Associati 


0 Colleges and Schools of U.8. 
UNIOR or 
CASTLE HEIGHTS Send Us The Boy A: 


MILITARY ACADEMY sakaietie "teapecoee Will Return You T) 
Ages 5 to 14 pons 


Making Men of Small Boys —- of distinction 
Opeti 12 .months "in year. »On @ iscriminating 


he Cumberland pl , 83 miles_eas : patronage. 
hn gy pa F Last Call for Camp! 


dergarten through 8th grade. Méilitary haw ta aay | 
training adapted to young boy needs— : r = te . . ‘ 
inculcates order, promptitude, obedience, Naahyilte, Aree ee Seam Summer 1S here again, and with 
monly farina, L ss epores. « Prepares Tor all it vacation time. What is your 
nrollment limited to 100. eacher for " nd universities onan > 
comry eight boys. Supervised night-stu period. : n'a Gale child’s summer to be? 
odern conveniences, mineral spring water, country ~ - "C i nd ‘ 
environment. Real home-life for tiny boys in separate ‘ = ia dee You will find one of the well con- 
dormitory. Rates moderate. Write for catalog and ore. Military Schools and umm i on 
particulars. Maj. Roy DeBerry, Headmaster; Col. L. L. Colleges of U. S. Catalog ducted s er camps — 
Kice, President. Box R, Bloomington Springs, Tenn. Superintendent, Lebanon, Tenn. these pages an ideal solution. 


Here he will learn to swim—sail 
a boat—ride a horse—know the 
trees and the flowers—recognize 


MILITARY instiTuTe | Branham the cal of he birds aba 
+2 mer? May = apm Soa | TT ie sens ferbfecos children his own age, Give him 
Classigal, scientific and commercial courses. ville, "New buildings : ilities. Best moral sur- the chance to grow strong and 
Wy. Nagy - SYR PGE - BR ey ro sturdy in the crystal clear air of 
ree op Sag | | eee Te snc Htin, Tox, {{ || the mountains or the salt tang 

the shore. Let, him store @ 


for life. A special stu 
each cadét. Supervise 
every boy. » Located.in . health and energy for the 
miles from Louisvill@m  med- GTON sh! by 

ern, fire-proof buildings. : Ps for Boys year ahead. 

required. Write for catalog# Col. C.B. Christian preparat school, not run fer profit. Day 


Richmond, Pres., Box R, + | and boarding. Resi@fent ‘teacher fr every ‘8 boarders, camp 
intimate associa Roe uildings. Supervised | Decide immediately. The 


MASSIE SCHO ete. en mare a fonk\“Georvia. ||| Season begins during the l# 
Enrolment limited =a ‘Accredited by Sou Associati | days of June and there are only 
es and Secondary Course of study ‘prescribed by LILITARY a few places remaining open 


CADEMY | eager campers. 

Prepares for college, I _—— a ge em | : > 
. Aim— t ind, sotun ly. clean morals. infor- 

In the heart wegress? “$5th year. .A fully 10.000 eevee ot om pans camping country. Coaches Our comprehensive camp : 
acoredited school / pr for college or if Small | for all athletics. latalog. ‘Box R, Se@waneé, Tenn. mation service founded on per 
classes. ee ppragtion epee athletic Fa is at 
coaches, Moderate rates. | Cataloguead sonal visits to the camps, 


W. R. Nelson, | t.4 Box 427, Millersburg, ky. | TUPELQ:M§LITARY INSTITUTE | your disposal without charge 
FLORIDA-JUNIOR MILITARY ACADEMY | §i,.:i'sipoi"Sedersfcourses of study. Intfidual atten: | || State location desired, whether 


Only military sch small boys in Southeast. tion and ideal ho0Me environment., Jun department. 

Ages 6 to 15. eet fect hea “ All lane Sotaming pool, Rg 2 alk bihicticg Terms Meds for boy or girl and any 

rooms, with private ba Perfect health recor Su erate. Address Chapman, Tapele. . : s 

pervised athletics. | Cx Address Superintendent, no requirements and address 

ox D, r ings, Flo 1 | : 
——— = = The Director, Department of Education 


ALABAMA MI TARY INSTITUTE THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


The school with @ pu An éndowed gchéol that - y a 
develops —_ individual ; that places the fare of ( je toe, ay 420 Lexington Avenue New York City 
the boy above any preconceived system. Modernly : @olf. 4 

centogee gr fully a ited.. For {nforvm tion address = ——— 

Col. Fishburne, pt., Box 246, Aniston, Ala. 
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MILITARY SCHOOL 
‘the IPER builds superior moral courage and viril- Every Inch a Man 


gressive { Kemper instills into its ity. One of the finest gymnasiums in 
sons the i yin. United , States. Modern fire-proof Cl “ 
High Sg Soltes : builditigs, “Athletics for every cadet. see, aturdy, bee 
plus a system of military training which Write for catalog. Messuresfdl. eourtecus és. 
COL. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent. 754 Third St., Boonville, Mo. pendable and honest. Such 
are the possibilities for the 
lad who places himself in 
harmohy~ Ayith “ the™ ST. 
JOHN’S niethod. The. airi 













































































f - of St. John's traini is 
MILITARY = — J : high, the results @ratifying. 
A Clean Mind in a Sound Body The — = —- >. are 
Every \Boy | Recites Every Le Every Day men of experience. robiems ‘ 
ACADEMY Planned for thofOugh college preparation in that the avergue , parent/ 
Bors ly develop the spirit an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and meets once -or twice “in 
and wil{to achieve at + entworth, Caristion ideals. Military fratnins. 40-acre ye they a =e 
choot cam and nearby ‘ord ev . 
~' 4 — ay accu ‘eins « tunity foe a red cia al ou - - ite andy — - Par jg 
re American youth. Junior a = te “buliding especialy dea raed fo bread. Your boy will 
urpose, mer v 7 
bert Young, 8.T. D_ Rector. “For illus ted Rg wg eee v 
— aiti- catalog and additional information address mer Tutoring School. 
inom fie ar dy diag hn 4 $0-acre The Business Office, Howe, Indiana . for catalog. Box 16-F. 
campus. All athletics. Indogr #Wwimming pool. . 
ast Government supervision. R.OA.C. Catalogue. Aah Wis. | 
Col. Sandford Sellers, ‘President, 
demy Box R, Lexington, Mo town 
f\ hools — 1 U.8. 
om Cal i ered nee ana A MILITARY HIO 
Mi Milit d INSTITUTE 
lOovigerat- issourt uitary fea emmy EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN can 
equipment, Ameéricah m rough Ccare- A ere getets ate Pla honor 
lege gradu. seapticnals — L. _ ghly To: olinge or anes. 
Eastern ment ver, 
a“ ? Col. EY. Barta, Pree sox ie ‘Mg me ot Miskouri tional outdoor exerci: pian | P toot WH tb t 
: ball fields, 2 basebaat diamonda, . gymnasium, or wes er 
il if parade grounds.’ Excellent fnusical advaritages. Military and 
itay typ 
to School band and orchestra. Write for catalogue, R A Ry) 
Cn Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres. Box 273. ¥, cacoem 
on Military Member Ass'n Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8. | » Wise 
§. Write fer ddress istinctivé_advabtages and 
ry Academy, 5 Acincina ati, Ohio methods offered by this College 





‘ : b a t t u C k Col. R. P inating a ae a. 
Sommer Comp. Sith year! Ca 5 ori 2 | f School 
es PF . || Sie Ac varus re DAKOTAH SCHOOL Fog BOYS 











= 








3 snip. manly character and high A school ‘the country for Befs) w 15 .where 
“ , “ eal each y ivey the sytpPathetic, of cofege- 
ny added : . Military training oor War trai teachers. ““Dakotah boys y the ‘wivan- 
Mili | a «sr Mei a 5 ba 4 tages of a well-regulated home and are always happy 

iigge 4 ft, 1 = 4 DE. 1 ath Stics er in their work and play) y atu) do Hon lo 100 
= i coaches — 16 buildigigs; 240 miles northwest of Cifichgo. Bites 
acres. a RY For catalog address 
year. Summer School. Catalog. 

Mr. H. K. ay Box 116 


Address 
Cc. W. Newhall, Heade Dakotah School for Boys, Dakota, tl. 


Box R, Faribault, 


5ist year. a nai , . LLI NO 

preparation. } 7 , 

Swimming Poo ) / MILITARY SC 

ssrumental music. 0, CH A college preparatory ¢chool with mili 
h.D., Principal, Box 3 rtness, ‘erect carfiage and i 


‘7h not to make ers, byt men. Al 

~ EPWO lege Departm Very 4mall classes 
A Military Se ising 4 . aggressive le; ~~ ABOys-tpbibe the? 
jouer School aL and Fs itiative. Spécia& courses for young boy 
‘ourses. e intellect and body. Terms Rate $650. Write for CATALOG. State 

~~ é Col. Clyde R. Terry, Pres., Box 13, 


= 
5 Sen 
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atson, Epworth, lowa. 


O01, Yate g Ser FAOLORADO 


ti Sefiool 
supervised Western Ranch MILITARY ACADEMY 


Catalog. boys of ail fp the bogifay inrigoratin® sirot 
70 me ate Mer 3 tok, sorge Hi. Holoran, “sak Prciest ised Se Ocenioe Sy. 





























DISTINCEIVELY ( . NOR IDEALS 
ALL cerca d oma admits fo 
ALL certifica it Yule Princeton, Har 
vard, etc. Sov h not for profit, J Friendly co-op- 


. , eration aces go - x and goad cotn- 

M { LITARY if ) radeship. Modern Buildings/ ysical training and all athletic. 

AC A D E M Y One hour north of Chicago on Lake Michigan. For Catalog address 

Prepares for ¢ (On Lake Maxinkuckee) : John Wayne Richards, a Box 1 , LAKE FO T, ILL. 


Ss 
equipment. Catalog. The Bean's ‘Omee” Cytver, Ind. 


Parents New Mexico Military Ins tute 


fiving Yesious thought to the proper de- In the Sups}ine tate» 
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Bub Esackbectetis? 3 
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as 


ot their children should read 
in Fréedom” on page 6. If A school of “distitittidn offering exteptio Hith School and Junior 
help in sétecting the right College work under the most favorable cogPrions. Balanced program 
giving full details, enclose of academic, He? and a ogee tr All sports, — Tike Pao 
RE tm envelope and address and swimming | BeO: ~~ “ft wwikide A 00 i cok ie = 
year roun ing air, dry Clima 
D BOOK MAGAZINE _ 


420 Lexington rides. Moderaté. rates. 
prenue, Now York City COL. D. C. PEARSON, Supt., Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 


= school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
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SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
__AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


FAR WEST 





s WW — grees 
=MORAN 


Nationally accredite 
"= Seattle. For BOO 
jay) Frank G. Moran, M.A., 
Box R, Moran School, 


CALJFORNIA 
ORY SCHOOL 


exery climatic advantage and 
nted buildings. Prepares for 
nd West. Accredited. Also pre- 

. General and elective courses. 
ssentials is stressed. Advantages 
anship and large outdoor activi- 
Swimming pool. Junior School, 











modern, well-apr 
universities, East 
pares for business 
Thoroughness in 
in music. 

ties. Gymn 
grades 5 to 3” Christian influences. For catalog 
address C. M. Wood, Supt., Box R, Covina, Cal. 


7 T MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


for Ifttie boys. Page stands in 
elf as & military scheol forlittle 
training in the essential branches 
trai. adap’ y young boy 











7 ti: ty 
di ing 
school of its 








V} ; Rab: A. Gibbs, Headm 
TTLI"gochran Avenue, Los Angeles 





 . ~ LOS ANGELES 

hoo CALIFORNIA 
s on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
college and business life. Fully 
LP. Cy + catalog and particulars 
en, D.D., 


oO Military Academy 
ary and Grammar grades. Home- 
treated a8 men in the making. 
sports: Bicycle club. Open 12 


r. mer Cam 
R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box $06-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Military 


Pacific Cc ast Academy 


Primary and Grammar Highest_scholastic standing. 
A select private school for you ys from ® to 14 years of age. 
Summer term and camp. Informa! on t. 

ajor R. W. Park (West Peint 


) President 
Box 611-R At Laure! Court _ Mento Park. Calif. 


URBAN- MILITARY ACADEMY 


The great outdoor school, at foot Hollywood Moun- 
tains. Primaty thre College ration, Corrective 
Physical Education, Smajl classes. “Million, Dollgt plant. 
Swimming Pool, Cavalry, 24th «year opens..Sept.. 15th. 
Write Registrar, 637 North Wileox, Los Agpeles, Cal. 


The leading school fo 
boarding. Prepa 
accredited. Member 


address: Rev. R. B Headmaster, Box R. 





For junior boys. 
like atmosphere. 


months in yea 
Col. 
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ART SCHOOLS 








) GRAND CENTRAL! 
SCHOOL OF ART 


llustration, 


Courses in Drawing, . Sculptur 
e, Poster and 


Advertising Illustration, Costu 
Textile Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Summer School at Eastpor@ Maine, under 
the personal direction of es ge Pearse Ennis 
and Edmund Greacen. Clases in landscape 
and figure painting. 

logue on Request 

tral Terminal, New York City 











OF FINE & APPLIED ART 


NK ALVAH Parsons, Pres. 

rd Stag qahotnee an 
, e ume 

BEGINS SEPT" fod 

, New York, or 9 Place des 

(WAITING LISTS) 














Design, Intensive 
teachers. Grad- 
Dormitories. 

th 


Inter. Decor., Costume Znd Mill. 

prof. courses. Practici specialists 

uates assisted to j . Ca 
LIVINGSTONE ‘ACA 

1517 Rhode Island Ave., 


1825-1927 5 
Courses in Fine Arts, g, Design and Teach- 
er Training, Crafts, Costume Design, etc. Catalog 
on requést. _ a 


$$ __ ieee 
NATIONAL/SCHOOL OF FINE 
a be Lathes ART 


- elix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decora . Color, Costgme, Commercial, Poster, 
Design. Dynamic Symmetry, I fe. Dormitories. Catalog. 


mnecticut Ave. and o.. 
Costuma@ Design 


millinery, fashio ustration, moving 
ep and stage ign; direction 
mil Alvin Hartman, 4 t.. N.Y_O. 


FASHION ACADEMY 
DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking, Drap Pattern Cutti Individ itructio: 
Trade Methods for Widiessie and Re’ 4 "Also ‘ersonal AN 
Special er courses. Call or write Bow for particulars, 

Mc! ing and Millinery School 
71 West 45th &t., New York 











Est. 1876. 





INTERIOR-DECORATHO 


Four Mogths’ Practical Training¢, 
let Professional and Dési 
ummer session» si 
d for Catalog 57 Ako He 
ourse starts at once, Sepd 
klet D-6. ; 


1 of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Angas - - New York Cay 


THE ARTANSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMME ERM OPENS JUNE 27TH 
FALL TE OPENS SEPTEMBER 26TH ' 
DRAWING + NTING - ILLUSTRATION }Stutptune 
COMMERCIAL/BRT - INTERIOR DECORATION - DESicn 
COSTUME - PRUNTING ARTS - ORAMATIC ARTS ano 
TEACHER TRAINING 
FOR CATALOG, ADORESS RAYMOND P. ENSIGN, 


THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, tL 


New Bpilding of the 
St, Louis Sfhool of Fine Arts 
of Washiggton University 
Gi ym. xhy. oO open. 
— 4 ‘Nooikhie hy oy Pr Bx 3 
ing in addition to. rerular cotitses, ca 
write E, . “Wuerpel, director, Room 1b. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Kae 


weet 
































Detroit’s ,Commercial Art Sched 


Day and evenifigg classes the year 
Individual instgictjon- in all branghes. 
Dept. 419 2539 Wengnee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


The MERCIAL 








co 
AT SCHOOL 











KINDERGARTEN TRAINI 


Kindergarten Traming 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers Cofege 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL CO GE 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lak ‘ont 

1. Kindergarten 
° i. Primary 
Ly rer: {yk Playground 
Central Location. 
S3ilst year. Open 
616-22 South Mic 








ecredited. Dor- 
sept. 20. Write 
an Boulevard, 


Fine equipment. 
mitory near lake. 
Registrar, Box 1. 
Chicago, Tl. By 
Kindergarten. & Primary 
TEACHER TRAINING. Inoludes Q{JIOME-MAKING 
IDEALS.”" Agtredited. college with downtown 
Student Residence. Dema for graduates.. Catalog: 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 705 Rush St., Chicago 


A. Smitb 
raining School 


ual Intensive courses in theory and 
Unusual oF practical work. Grounds for 
athletics and outdoor life. 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, iranistan Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn, 
PERRY KINDERGARTEN NORMAL SCHOOL 

; Founded 1898 by,Annie Moseley Perry ; 
Training for kinderercll noe for eutrauee fe Oct. Neel end fer 
booklet, ‘“Training Children.’’ : 

Harriot Hambien Jones ipal 
M ~~ Huntington Ave., Room 3f, Boston, Mass. 
MISS ALLMAN’S TRAINING SCHOOL 
for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 
Junior and Senior Courses, “Honge-like residence. 

A. T. ILLMAN, Prin., Box R, 4000 Eine St., Phila., Pa. 


~HARREETTE MELISSA MILLS 


KINDE’ EAN. “A EING SCHOO 
pelts ety lew Yo ersity 4 
~~ courses towards 
xcel 


Two- and three- v degrees. Enrollments 
Sept. and Feb. ptional residence fa ies. Address 

Miss Harriette Melissa » Principal 
__ Five R, 66 Fifth Avenue, t York,N.¥Ys 

Columbia Kindergarten [faining School 
Two Year Course 

SARA K. LIPPINCOTT, Principal 

Address The Westmoreland, Washington, D.C. 





Our grad 
practice. 











training. 


occupation. 


tion in detail. 





Selecting the School 


The training, association and environment experienced during school 


years lay the foundations for success or failure in future life. 
lection of the school best suited to devélop each individual therefore 
should be a matter of thought and thorough investigation. 
especially true of boarding schools which prepare for college and for 
life, but it also holds good for schools of professional and special 


The Red Book Magazine’s Department of School Information has 
helped many hundreds of parents select the school for their boys and 
girls, also many young people who have appealed to us to find a 
school where they can procure just the right training for a chosen 
The same service is at your disposal. 


We will gladly help you make a sélection, if you do not find a school 
in these pages which seems to meet your needs. 
based on intormation obtained through personal visits to representa 
tive schools in all parts of the country. 
we need data on the following: type of school you wish—college pre 
paratory or general academic (in the case of a boy military or non 
military), finishing, post-graduate, business, technical, secretarial, ar 
music, dramatic, dancing, etc, location in which you wish school; 
approximate amount you plan to pay per year for board and tuition 
in the case of a boarding school, tuition only for schools of spec 

training; exact age of prospective pupil, religion, and previous educa- 
Enclose a stamped return envelope and address:— 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City _ 


The se- 
This is 





Our information is 


In order to be fully helpful 

















A. New Youu 


For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., 
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MUSIC, ART, ORATORY, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 








‘SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Threshold Players 
DIRECTORS 

(tare TREE MAJOR 
Watrer HaMPDEN 
GEORGE ARLISS 

Students ~play hve times Meekly for six 
months before graduation rofessional 
Directors Only—Scenic —Production— 
Dancing—Fencing— Pan ime— Voice Devel- 
opment — Shakespearean ing — Playwrit- 
ing, eve, Day and Evening Classes. 

Sunimer Term Opens June 27th, 

CLARE TREE MAJOR 
Princess Theatre, 104-R West 39th Street 


New York City 




















OCK COMPANY 
ks opeps June 
for enfry now 


et 
errs; of the Dance nn 

















hool of Expression 


s ‘eachers’ locas 
tic Art cage oft Ber 
lvariced cow nglist. 

tate — 


Williams 
and Dr 


sonal Cul cgurses. 
Graduates eligible to 
. Degrees. G 








115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. 








Pa 
New England Conservatomy of Music 


nag aa - T UIPPED 


HUNTINGTON A Ce oy MASS. 
COMBS.COYSERVATORY, PHILA. 


Accredited—43nl ya.) All. brarichés. Degrees. Normal. 
Training. Music. Daily supervised Practice. 
Technic Recitals a week. 


4 Pupil 2. Pupils’ 
Symphony Orchestras. Borns itories. . Suntnier“ 8thool. 
6. R. Combs, Director, Box RF, 133! S. Bread Street. 














When You Are 
In New York 


Let us welcome you to our School De- 
partment office in the Graybar Building, 
with an entrance right from the Grand 
Central Terminal. A College Graduate 
is in charge who will gladly give = 

pe 

This 


school, friesds do not know 
service, 
My not contemplating a visit to 
and have some school or camp 
Solve, we/shal be glad to help 
. rife us fajl details as to 
Tevious /education of boy or 
of ¢ achow, location ‘and amount 
that our recommendation 
fully. - a Address\your let- 
Dersonally 


The Director, i of Edutation 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


se 

















mcinnati J onserv 


Founded 1867 


of 


INCORPORATED 











Concert Hall — Administration Building — Main Dormi 


credited). Degrees, diplomas 
and certificates. 


Ideal dormitory life on beau- 








For catalog address R. T. Howard, Registrar, Highland and Burnet 


Avenues and Oak Street, Cincinnati. 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 


tiful campus in center of 
Cincinnati's music and art 
activities. 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 





[ITHACA CONSE VATORY 
Reeistered, wih {NY (2 < “MUSIC 


ponies, put 
~ Studio And Adm 
cart Book. . Popular and snspirational 


ool opens July Sth. | Fali Term, 
? eptember 
22nd. No. 15 
DeWitt Park, 
ithaca, N. Y. 


r Courses with 
artists. Degree: 





of Dancing 
Social Affairs 

Comedy — Tap and Step 
who staged the _ Exhibitien Ba 
best editions of 
“The Follies,” 
and over 500 
other Successful 
Revues, Musical 
Comedies, and 
Headline Vaude- 


ville Prede a 1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio Y, 


At Columbus Circle, New York. Open all vear 
: 9 A.M. to 10 P. M. Except Sundays. 








MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 43 Years the Leading Institution for 
Dramatic Art and Expression 
Fifth Season of Six Weeks’ 
TEACHERS SUMMER COURSE 
Ra iasSel Biren Seti 
La GINSHULY tit, + 
Next Term &tarts October 26th 
Extensiog Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
yee eye me ees 
NBCTE HALL: Now York 


PUVUCUEUUPO NCTE UUUCYYY 











Commercial Screen Tests Made 


128-130 E. 58th St., New York 
Plpza 4524 














ppgertbed quitene subjects, 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Address Dean of School, 
Campus Box = Evanston, !1!. 
of ELOCUTION. 


The National Bch and ORATO 


; ‘bet Exprgesics nAme i 
= ye n 
steeper edi 

















AL ART, 
all Tals ot 


ts of real musical 


Frank Damrosch,. 
music. Conduct 
ability and serious 
K. 














Address JOHN L. GRUBER, Manager 
220 West Broadway pone y- 


AMERICAN CONSELATORY 


41st. aia All er a Mysic. D 5 ae, 
tory accommodati * Apply free ca 3 

J. Hattstaedt, ] = 
“Chicago's fore of Music an 


Detroit )Co ra iporg of 


53rd year. Summer"S 
Piano. Voice, Vielin, 
oh 











. 85 specialist teachers. 
ural gnd social 


u Pr_eaqniy- 
ar 4 Catalog. 


Oberiin. — Ohio 
poner? tpinieg = 
at 


Stage.) JV 
chyssroom— F <'- 
excélle 


Ohio 


alent requi 
Oberlin 





cial cours 
1, [adage 
N SCHUSTER MARTIN, 


The utes Playhouse. Kemper he innati, 








Ditmas: Degree in Matele, 
TIONAL PROMINE 
poaching tut Dramatic Art 


COSMO er ee 
Sh line ‘> puee Sta SOS. ws 


and DRAMATIC 
BUSH | CONS, anv Ton— 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








_ 


The Staten Island 
Hospital Training School 
offers a complete cow in ee 


all its ag we. peper 
and surgery, »bstétrics, chi 
eases, contagious diseases 
patient depargment. Gra 
eligible for 
nurses’ ho om grounds. 


ticulars address , 
~ 





Superintendent of Nurses 


Staten Island Hospital 
Staten Island, N. Y. 











New Enéland Ho ee for 


Women and,C dren 
Dimock _ 2 ton . Pras 
Established offer ‘yeaf? 
course in NiXing to young women Cy 
the ages of eightee nd thirty-five,, Classes 
enter in February@gnd Aaapsdentace Enroll- 
ment now open tor LY mc eeaetiil class. 
Address—Superintendent of Nurses 














UNITED HOSPITAL SCHOOL NURSING 


Registered with the New Yor, University 
offers a course of 32 the’ ding 5°? 

tot aoe of R. N. - 
Text-books, uniforms an onthly ante of $10.00 
poovines after probation. ix month# affiliation with 
arge hospital in N. Y. ©. asant homelike surround- 
ings, single rooms. 

Classes enter September and February each year. 
For information apply to a a OF NURSES 
United H i, Port C N.Y. 
+ 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HOSPITAL SCHOOL, FO! NURSES 
a A te hen 
in nursing and Bachelor of § = 

700 bed hospital and pew ese rmitory. All 


applicants must be avluate cygdited High 
Schools. 


Enrollments now being made, Address Director of 
Nursing, University Hospitalg Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





























STUD PY car 


Join Septembe cre: 
a = —_- ~ me 


CHRIST H@SPITAL OF ues 
a 

— | 

Y. f fool 





Ages 
tine, Direc tor of 


regs 
rses, St. ero: 
MONTE IORE H PITAL 


The Woman's H al ot Philadel hia | 
Ons year min ch =) = fod 
stalin. 18 4, aved Chia whe: 
TRAINING HOOL EQR NURSES 


a three Year course in aff a 
‘over 18. Free maintenance and m ¥ 
owned and opera’ by pital. 
9 ti rin 
. 8. Clare: m Ave ° ago 


see sch. oe 
poadons—atway eae i | i SE sod 


ence nec; 
CHNOLOGY 


Stine qaul, c= 


DOUGLAS PA RNITY HOSPITAL 
tetchal 














Offers a twel ths Bourse i 


nursing. Allo boa: 
1900 S. Kedzie Ave., eS i. 
up| 
yard Nursing. ee yours 


Z C— ments 
itio mance, 








QF 
., 2449 Washington Blvd . Chicae Illinois 


THE PHYS! EDUCATION 
(HicacoNoRMALSCHOOL |Ieeeoee en 
of Physical Fducation |MiBigaqh. sic oct 


FOR WOMEN ACCREDITED , PHYSICAL 
TRAINING in all branches o} ysical Education Park anal 
paring High aes afes* for nar ih’p posi- tees ay 
tions as Directors cal Bducation{ Playground 
Supervisors, Dancing Teachers, Swimnfing Instruc- 
tors, Camp Counselors, etc. Classes begin Septem- 
ber and Fe wie On Cpetvary. Graduates from ac- A Id C ll 

ited high sthoplis uitted wifhout examination. 

ch top -— Arno ollege— 
Two-year \No y , Dé 
Three-year N Course, B.P. FOR HYGIENE AND at, ac 











Beautiful campusf fine dormitories, complete Three-Year Degree Course 
equipment. Sym , Wisconsin, For NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL of GY 
catalog and bo i T Diphoma C 
Box 267, FJ Wwo- + Diploma Course 














letic Ou@loor and Camp Equipment.‘ Dormitories 





‘ampus. \Successful Appofhtment Bureau. 


on 
Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn, 
Z 








os 
Inwood. Avenue, i. - 
Frances Musselman, Principal } Se: oniplgte Gyinracticl infiodt ath- 








Y ig 74 jf 
The Sargent Sefrool Yor Physical Education The Ithaca hy sical Educhibe 


Founded §881_by Dr. D/A. Sargent ERT H. SHARPE, 
Booklg@on rpguest. < A 2 i ~ } tegeh Paywhere in % I ome soem 
oac e - B. 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, CAMBRIRGE, MASS. | {cnet Enotes Pgh S sib Sorte ‘ont 
uates in great demand. F. ~— 
215 De . a, N.Y. 











of Physical Educatt 198 women. 37 

Ra regular course. On@ year § epacialy in medical 
College of William agl \ and Swedish as 

moderate. Address Shafer | Summer courses 

St., Richmond, Virginia Secretary, Box 77% Beacon St., 


POSSE @ISSEN SCHO ie 

















A Personal Service for Parxnts 


During the past seven years, we have been privileged to develop 
the most complete private school and camp information service 
ever maintained by a magazine. We have visited over 800 pr- 
vate boarding schools of all kinds in every part of the country 
and 500 private camps for boys and girls in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Middle West and the South. 

The catalogues and confidential reports on these camps and 
schools are on file in our office. If you live at a distance, fill out 
the application for information or write us a detailed letter 
about the boy or girl and the kind of school or camp you wish. 
Please note all points given below. Your letter will have personal 
attention. You incur no obligation in making use of this service, 
either immediate or in the future. Address 


The Director, Department of Education, The Red Book Magazine, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 





Bor) fo 


Please send me information and catalogues about boarding schools—or camps—( 
Boy, aged years. Girl, aged years. Grade in school... 


aT arene 
(Name of School) 





Health Religious Affiliations... -------cececesesneeesneeeneenemnnem — 


. cam ° 
Location of 1 port Gesired (mane states) nena ees 


Fee (Approximate fee for board and tuition for school year or camp season.) $.... 
(School fees range from $600 to $1500 per year according to location and advantages ; camp fees from ‘gevo toa 


—— 


Remarks: 


(PLEASE PRINT c LEARLY) 


Address 




















Ave, New York Of 





For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 


Lexington Ave., N 
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The Red Book Magazine 


COMMERCE AND BUSINESS 





Business Administration—Agcounting—and Saiesmanship Courses especially d 
men. Secresayial and shorter coUrses inf@pded for young women. 


shorter courses require Aw_years and the contgnt is of She, sage grade 

four-year college cpurst. Actual practice — em, iv’ 

progress. Paculty noted for gthicy Bre: 
Linda‘ 


young 


Send for cataldf to 


BOSTON 


Last year Bur- 
dett students 
came from 25 
Universities 
and 


schools, 34 
academies and 

idual attention and 32 other busi- 
al interest. in students. ness, normal 


and special 
ce President. hools. 

















of BUS INES 5 ADMINISTRATION PROV 


Pamous Eduentione) Copter af we 








my 8 


Managerial ©. P. 
bm Degrees in Bpeske wae’ full cradle hours of + college co 
Women 


Au 
A Real ad for ¥ 
tuition. new fireproof bi . su ing: 
1000 itions ann y 
oe Tae today tir catalog and booktet 


Want to Make Good. 


. bih moral tone, >, 50,099 uma, 


BRYANT-STRATTON COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. BOX & Provivence, R. |. 





























© » i a, “eeonoat Ee 

. : ic a 
Resident School in ess training. 
BOSTON ring for superior 


tio: 

9 Marlboro Street wn gene, 

Two-y a {ncluding 
six college bjec’ for 
students mort a 7 - 
college. but wishing a 
cultural as well as busi- 
ness education, 


NEW YORK 
247 Park Avenue 


PROVIDENCE 
155 Angell Street 


Special course for col- 
lege women. Special class 
rooms, special instructors 
and special schedule. 

















from high school meets our 
ments, We admit ~ 
Two) years reauifed for 


for a successful business career. / 

This is the t profession’! school of ok 
lege grade'tn the world devoted exclusively to 
training men for specialized positions in ac- 
counting and finance. 

Send for catalogue; it will interest you. 
THE BENTLEY SCHOOL 
eof ACCOUNTING and FINANCE | 


921 Boyiston St., Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 
Harry C. Bentley, C.P.A., President 











for your® 

men— Business - 

+ Atcounting? and C. 
ration. Executive and 
-Sec! y rding 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Learn this 

fascinatin 

BIG PA 

| game with- 

| out books or 

dry lessons. No 

confusing dia- | 
No 


$50 toS200 aWeek 


after 12 happy weeks in the great 
| hops of Coyne at Chicago, the 
electrical center of the world. 


Not a Correspondence School 
Youlearn by a working®dn the> 
greatestou age rical tus 
in fithe Coun al, poaiilg nerators, 
motors, switch-boards, sub-stations. 


Everything electrical! Experts 
help you every step of the way. 


No Experience or Ad- 


-| vanced Education 


Needed 


Your education or past ex- 
perience makes no differ- 


it |ence, Coyne training is 





a ie 
smo i 











pociaie. in SEC 
THalyiwer 
ther cou 
your Capital, offers 
nequaled advantages. 
ey thap any 


ae tS) hool 
fas’ Fivesanae of 


~ he students. Write 
for free catalog. Enter any 
time. 


ees School, sspington, B- 6. N.W., 


An COLONY Betioot 


Young pemee 
Ploren eter cand Repdoeen 
Pynaipath 


thas eee , aret e¥ Fowler. 
ee e Stat 


torial 








eee Cagis ®. R. 


anderbikt 2474 





















































369 SCHOOLS 


advertise in these pages. 


For seven years, we have visited schools 
in all parts_of the country and will be 
glad to help»you find’ the right school. 
Write, stating eSsential facts about pros- 
pective student andschool wanted. Ad- 





dress: 
The Director, Departmentof Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 

















all epotics|. Aothing 
re thi 

ca Coin fares with 
os personal 


I allow R. R. Fare to 
Chicago to all whoen- 
rol] now. Free courses 
inRadio and Auto Electric- 
ity to all who send coupon. 
Get my big, free book today. 
Find out how we help you 
earn while learning. Free 
Em ployment Service for 
life. See what a wonderful 
future awaits you! Mail 


Courses 


od 4 = 


oF 
Extra Cost 


Mr. H. C. Lewis, Pres. 
Coyne Electrical School, dept. A7-20 
1300 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ili. 

Please send me Illustrated FREE Book on Electricity 
and Coyne. No obligation. Also special offer on R.R. 
Fare and two free courses. 


Name 





Addr 





City State. 
. a a oe oe em em 
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PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





Positions Open: 


OTELS, restaurants, clubs, apartments, hospitals, in- 
stitutions, schools and coljg~ges everywhere neg 
trained men ond, wome n. Ose 70,000 high-class,¢ 
tions paying $2, oO $29,000 a year open annualfly in 
the hotels /of ty hited tates. Nearly png nd three 
quarts bilijons of dollafs’ worth of NE TELS, 
LUBS and INSTITUTIONS being built ‘this year will 
need over 200,000 trained men and women. Hotels start 
you at salaries up to $3,500 a year, with living usually 
included. At any time there are over 1,000 hotel posi- 
tions open. 
* . 
Previous Experience Unnef¢essary 
You can bave one of these ae big-piy posi- 
tions. The Lewis Schools to give you the 
valuable, Knowledge that ityhas take n some of the most 
successfn] hotel, mien rears to \obtain. ge is no ob- 
stacle—yyou! aad “Old alike hay equal Ahance for suc- 
cess. Past experience absolutely eoessmry. A common 
school | education is all you nge 
Je train you with the Lewis Simplified Study 
touch with big opportunities. All of your traini 
eupervision of Phir rd Lewis, Managing Con 
hotels thruout ee United States. Our studegts @nployed by leading 
Sopot ov everyw 


today tor ‘Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity,"’ showing 


how we can train you for = wot the splendid positions, and explain- 
our Money- 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, President 
Weshington, d. c. 


ee 


lan and put you in 
under the personal 
tant for over 225 





Hall Aa-70 


rter Member <2 National Home Study Council 


MECHANI v/ 








L DENTISTRY 


RN up to $s 000 A YEAR 
wns > bridges. ete. thi 
Se ne Rincebeatic! | 0 

Re 9 ae snout, 


via 
positions help pay gupenann. 
r Catalog No. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia Brooklyn 


1305 North Broad St. 85 Court St 


ay Well 


time in e 


. rig 


New York 
55 Broadway 


Electrical Jobs Pay 


Master Elegtridjty in t shortest” pdssibl 
shops of the NEw York ELvedrrican Sc 
tors of the famous “Learn by Doing”’ iiteth 
Mor expert instrucfors teagfi'you all phases of Ghaws 
~ try by dctual practi¢e. No ptepanation needed, 
Bturbany day: Send for PREE 52 page Catalog. 

Tue New York Ecectricat Scuoor 
37 West 17 St. 17 St. Estab. 1902 ~ New York 


$50 to $250a ek in 
HOTOGRAPHY 
uate: of Your _o 
pat ge ES af bran: : Motion 
RICE art comipercias de Tuleh 
big Free Booklet. 
NEW YORK aarvre OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


a_ splebdi Dosition 
Z 2 ngerii 
modern, artistic 
AMERA included. Write today fo 
© West 33rd Street, NEW YORK CITY 











« te N PHOTOGRAPHY! 


to 0 Sih Bonthy. Or gtart your own busi: ose, 
raphy a ou vin, aed 
ke Phctogra 

sai ines areas ea 


Mlinois College of Photography, oer 8 Box 667 


. Eng.B.S. 
008 ject. s 
ithe. its 


Ext. big b 
SEHODL ENGINEERING i gc | 





Making crowns, bridges, 
lates, etc.,for dentists, 
ou can learn 


RY 


in a few by our practical personal eretaly, 


t 
NO BOO A ~ 4. ES, mast your s"adace 
DENTISTS REQUIRE MOR 


laboratory-0 pa fe 
MEN to do their laboratory cae Uncrowded field 
Schools im Philadelphia, BostomgQileveland, Detroit and 


A Free Railroad Fare 
to nearest ——_. sabe a ge ge- 
cure spare time legrn- 
ing. Day*or ine ochosl, 
Book on Mechanical Dentistry. 
Send for copy to 
McCARRIE SCHOOLS 
of Mechanical Dentistry 
1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
hicago, It}. 

















Offers 4-year College coutges in a 


logical Engineering, and General 


Dept. 119 Cl 
Geo- 
en ent. padiyiene) acention 


Sc Hoe INES es 


| lent yipmer : equi pre 
° rt. : Ne deca) mining dist a 
ield we chew eat school | year MTN 
requifed: elipeetertie at ot Reakhtdl clieete uition, 
dormitory Yates, and other ex =~ unusually low, Write for 
catalog. egistrar, Box P-2, Socorro, Mew Mexico 











nical, electrical or ehemical en- 


Makes you a civil, 
) entrance’examinations./ Hjgh school 


gineer in 96 weeks, 
diploma not feat 
only. Expenses 
Mar., June. 


TELEG 


lorse and Wire| “and yeni 


Ges taavitire mwas 


Learn een 
and _Engyavi ahi a 


D 
For eatalogtaddre ss Bo 





welrywork 


mmarndigg a gebd 

3 sevviees gre al- 

ways i. “Debp_12- 
ca test Catalog 


Reader yv to 





Becom r Bus i 
crowded field tudy 
ty ty of physicians, sureeags. chiro 
or equivalent. 


e yo $, years g 
ei rs Bigs a4 "Oppittenities to earn way” 


Wolsotor enn catalog. ‘Dept. 208. 


ILLINOIS COLLE 
327 N. Ciark Street. Ghicags 








[ 24th YEAR] COLLEGE 
Intensely practical training in Drafting and Engi- 
neering—citil, chanical, eléetrical, structural ) 
—Architectufe. Byéar Diploma; a; 3 year BS. v 
special shert cou ‘fourses adapte d to ; 
No time wasted. Jnstructors are experts. "toon 
ates are ip.fonst demand. Opportuniti hs pap 
time wotk whil ying. Day and ev élamis9 
Athletics. Eriter Any ine. Low tuition— 

Write for 72- llustrated Blue Book, descri jon 
portunities open to our graduates. Chicago Technical 
College, Dept. G-70, 118 E. 26th St., Chicago, Ill, 














Baus $2,000 
Cie Rind SPE 
dle ek 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Educate Your Child 


Home 
by the faftious Chlvage School meth- 
ods. ‘Cofr@spohdenc® Course from 
Kindergar to High Schoet. ‘The 
headquart in Balptmore gives the 
lessons, fulpighes’e lL) natgtiaia,fooks, 
correctS, des a gra ¥ the pork 
Write for free booklet. ddpéess the 


President, . CALVERT ‘SCHODL 
135 West 40th St... en Me... 


“STAMME 


lfs Gxse wl quire” j 


You can be quidkiy Bured if you stammer. Send } 
coin or stamps, for ge eloth bgund book on 
and Stuttering. ow | guref myself ‘Sdeit rents 
and Stuttering a ers. > 10718 
indianapolis. 


BENJAMIN N. 
s Bogue Building, 1147 N. is St., 


OL "OF FEA 
ECHANICAL I 


























Professional Schools 


of national reputation advertise in 
The Red Book Magazine. In these 
pages you will find announcements of 
the country’s best. If you need help 
in choosing a‘school to train you for 
your life’s work, we will gladly put 
our intimate knowledge at your dis- 
posal. Most of thése schools accept 
pupils at several times/ during the 
year and others you miay enter any 
day. Please tell us yéur\exact age, 
education and location of school 
wished. Enclose stamped return en- 
velope, and address 


The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 























We, are needy 0 


Madame 


Toronto, Canada 
12 Queen St., E. 





as operators or shop owners 
open shops throughout the United States gmgd/C 


Write fo) og R. 
Madame Hudson Schools of Beauty Culture 


to be traifitd, jn the 
an increasing ‘Wemand 
représent our Méthod either 
of 2.000 Hudson Gradugtes to 


Auburn, New York 
102 Genesee St. 








St.j Roo WO 
_CHICAGO, ILL 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Spocialion’ 
Services in Choosing a Sch 


and College Bureat 4! 
ly News saved many 
girls 


stfonin 

rif worry 
t eal -Telmble information aoet 
just de kind offschool they wanted— 4 


a ee requirenfents as to location/ang | | 
tuition charges bping considered ip 


individual case. 

Again this _ygar ny young people wa 

be pérplexed by the problem of finding t 4 
not let us help you! 


right school, W 

The Chicago Daify News maintains this 
service absolu free of charge to you. 
No need to hurtiédly select a school on 
mere hearsay when expert advice cam 
obtained by telephoning, writing of 
calling for a personal interview at 


Tue Cuicaco Dairy News 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. A, 15 N. WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Last year the Scho 
of The Cieage | a 
busy pee 














For school and camp information address the Department of Education, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
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WHAT I THINK OF 


PELMANISM- 


cant contribution to the mental life 
of America. I have the deep. con- 
viction that it is going to strike at the 
very roots of individual failure, for I see 
in it a new power, a great driving force. 


Pie cone is a big, vital, signifi- 


I first heard of Pelmanism while in 
England on war work. Sooner or later 
almost every conversation touched on it, 
for the movement seemed to have the 
sweep of a religious conviction. Men and 
women of every class and circumstance 
were acclaiming it as a new departure in 
mental training that gave promise of end- 
ing that preventable inefficiency which 
acts as a brake on human progress. Even 
in France I did not escape the word, for 
thousands of officers and men were Pel- 
monising in order to fit themselves for 
return to civil life. 


When I learned that Pelmanism had 
been brought to America, by Americans 
for Americans, I was among the first to 
enroll. My reasons were two: first, be- 
cause I have always felt that every mind 
needed regular, systematic and scientific 
exercise, and, secondly, because I wanted 
to find out if Pelmanism was the thing 
that I could recommend to the hundreds 
who continually ask my advice in relation 
to their lives, problems and ambitions. 


Failure is a sad word in any language, 
but it is peculiarly tragic here in America, 
where institutions and resources join to 
put success within the reach of every 
individual. In the twenty years that I 
have sat on the bench of the Juvenile 
Court of Denver, almost every variety 
of human failure has passed before me in 
melancholy procession. By failure I do 
not mean the merely criminal mistakes of 
the individual but the faults of training 
that keep a life from full development 
and complete expression. 


It is to these needs and these lacks 

that Pelmanism comes as an answer. The 
twelve little gray books” are a remark- 
able achievement. Not only do they con- 
tain the discoveries that science knows 
the mind and its workings, but the 

a ay is tod —_ that the truths 

gras n 
ne y anyone of average 


In plain words, what Pelmanism has 

; 18 to take psychology out of the 

per and put it into harness for the 

aan It lifts great, helpful truths 

in the livi ck water and plants them 
g stream. 


a 4 matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 

ning of education instead 
ofa remedy for its faults. First of all, it 
5 Science of self-realization; it 














JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 





Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole civilized 
world for his work in the Juve- 
nile Court of Denver. He says, 
“The human mind is not an 
automatic device. It will not 
‘take care of itself.’ Will 
power, originality, decision, 
resourcefulness, imagination, 
initiative, courage — these 
things are not gifts but results. 
Every one of these qualities 
can be developed by effort, just 
as muscles can be developed by 
exercise.” 











4 
makes the student discover himdelfs, if 
acquaints him with his sleepifg- powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing kind 
that brings each hidden power to full 
strength without strain or break. 


The human mind is mot an automatic 
device. It will mot “take care of itself.” 
Will power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative, courage— 
these things are not gifts, but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be 
developed by effort just as muscles can 
be developed by exercise. I do not mean 
by this that the individual can add to 
the brains that God gave him, but he 
can learn to make use of the brains that 
he has instead of letting them fall into 
flabbiness through disuse. 


Other methods and systems that I 
have examined, while realizing the value 
of mental exercise, have made the mis- 
take of limiting their efforts to the de- 
velopment of some single sense. What 
Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It 


By Judge 


Ben B. Lindsey 


goes in for mental team play, training the 
mind as a unity. 


Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
sheet. The student goes forward under a 
teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through/rom first to last, helped, guided 

couraged at every turn by con- 
ious experts. 


elmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
plication. But I know of nothing that 
ays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 
(Signed) Ben B. LINDSEY. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, 
well-rounded lives. 600,000 Pelmanists 
in every country on the globe are the 
guarantee of what Pelmam training can 
do for you. 


No matter what\your own particular 
difficultiés are—poor meffory, mind 
wandering, indecision, timidity, nervous- 
ness or lack of personality—Pelmanism 


will show you ,thé/ way to correct and , 


overcome them. And on the posjtivé 
side, it will uncover and dev on ilies 
which’ you never dreamed opie in you. 
It will be of direct, tanpbl value to you 
in your business apd /sécial life. In the 
files at the Pelmag {Institute of America 
are hundreds letters from successful 
Pelmafists/elling how they doubled, 
trébldd4and even quadrupled their sala- 
, thanks to Pelman training. 


“Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail. 
It is fascinating in itself with its wealth 
of original thought and clear observation. 
“Scientific Mind Training” makes an 
interesting addition to your library. 


Your copy is waiting for you. It is 
absolutely free. Simply fill out the 
coupon and mail it today. It costs you 
nothing, it obligates you to nothing, but 
it is absolutely sure to show you the way 
to success and happiness. Don’t put it 
off and then forget about it. Don’t miss 
a big opportunity. MAIL THE COU- 
PON NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 1686 19 West 44th St., New York City 


Approved as a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York 


_ ec eS ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
I Suite 1686, 19 West 44th St., New York 


I Please send me without obligation your free 
64-page booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.” 
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THE EVOLUTION or tHe PERFUME Mop 


HEN ladies rode in carriages, it 

was sufficient to have a single 
floral perfume —‘‘ for occasions.” 
When this simple vogue merged into 
the idea of fragrance individualized/to 
type, certain perfumes weré spécified 
for blondes, others for brunéttes; and 
odeurs were classified according to the 
personal characteristics of the wearer. 
But those dictates seem old-fashioned 
now ... For the perfume mode has 
changed, with the tempo of living. 
Thesmart woman is far more active— 
is just as decorative, but far more 
effective. She requires variety in per- 


\ 


fumes—Subtilite to, go with gorgeous 
evening things; Mion Boudoir for sup- 
ple satins and the restrained elegaiace 
of the afternooh mode; Quelques 
Fleurs, the vivacious, yeang fra- 
grance, for daytime, Le Temps des 
Lilasj which brings the exquisite 
perfume of a “ting morning. Le 
Parfum Ideal, mysterious, assured— 
flattering as‘@ slim new Paris frock— 
gives het, when she wishes it, an air 
of continental sophistication. So— 
with hve Houbigant odeurs upon her 


\ dressing table, she has always the 


appropriate perfume. 
pprop pe , 


In how many ways may one use perfume? Nearly all ave described in the booklet, ‘Things 


Perfumes Whisper.” which we would like to send to you. Please write for it. We will also ead 


send five sachets, perfumed with Houbigant odeurs. Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th St., N.Y. 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO-CLEVELAND-SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 


The Red Book Magaziy 


jeweler designed 


this new double compact, exclusively 
for Houbigant. The gold-fnished 
case is six-sided, thin—lightin weight 
The decorative flower-basket top, 
symbol of Houbigant, assures exce!- 
lent quality in rouge—four shades, 
and powder—three shades—$2.50 


TA PARISIAN 


Clinging, satin-smooth face powder 
—naturelle, rosée, rachel, ocre, oct 
rosee, or blanche — in all odeuts- 
1.50... . Soft, fine talc is alsoper 
umed with Subtilité, Mon Boudor, 
Quel ques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, or 
LeTemps des Lilas—$1 . . . Houbigast 
dusting powder, deeply fragrant, 5 
used liberally after the bath—$1.50 


Houbigant soap is rich with peti 
—it dissolves in creamy foam rod 
lectable odeurs—75C. - San ie ™ 
of Houbigant perfume—Su he 
Mon Boudoir — $1.25: ee 
Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, LeTe 
Lilas; La Rose France, of 
Violettes—$1. 


All prices quoted apply 
to U. S. 


only 





“Because they never 
irritate the throat 
and because of their 
finer flavor, Lucky 
Strikes are my favor- 
ite and of all whose 
voices are precious.” 


© Strauss Peyton 


Mary Lewis, famous soprano, 


sin A star of the Metropolitan Opera, says 


|d-finished 
tin weight. 


= Lucky Strikes are my favorite”’ 


yur \ 
5—$2.50. 


J 
) 
& 


ae Lucky Strikes are mild and 
is alsoper 


si: & mellow—the finest cigarettes 
you ever smoked. They are 
made of the finest Turkish and 
domestic tobaccos, properly 
aged and blended with great 
skill, and there is an extra 
Process—“‘It’s toasted”—no 
harshness, not a bit of bite. 


‘It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection 
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DIANA KANE 
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BETTY 
Film Star 
Photograph by Eugene Robert Richee 
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Five years ago, through honest pride 
in its work, Fisher began to sign each 
of its bodies with a monogram plate, 
An incidental result of the appearance 
of the symbol, “Body by Fisher,” is that 
today the public is grouping ‘motor cars 
in two divisions—those which ‘are 
equipped with Fisher Bodies, and those 
which may not claim that distinction 
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E are starving for laughter. All about us 

are the tense, drawn faces of people whose 
eyes are turned inw ard, beholding their own glory, 
and laughter passes them by. The arranged smile 
of the anxious hostess, the dental flash of the 
popular girl, the empty booming of the profes 
sional seller—these are very much at our service: 
but there is no heart in the performance, no joy. 

We have lost the art of laughter in our blind 
egotism. Whatever touches our lives immediately 
takes on an almost tragic importance. Each con- 
tact adds a weight to the spirit until living has 
become so ponderous an affair that there is no time 
or place for so idle and airy a sprite as laughter. 

Yet we crave the solace of its glad forgetful- 
ness. We go long distances, sit through weary 
hours, spend our treasure in quest of it, only to 
be mocked by the crackling of thorns under a 
pot. For we would be children of Care and still 
dwell with Delight, which cannot be. Care lives 
in a guarded castle, while Delight is gipsy-free, 
sleeps in a flower, feeds on dew, rides a rainbow, 
knows nothing and pierces all wisdom, owns 
nothing yet possesses the earth. 

Children know laughter—the simplicity, the 
elemental power whose expression laughter is. If 
we would know again the cleansing, healing power 
of laughter, we must become as little children. 
We must strip life down to its simplest terms of 
love and faith and acceptance. Laughter is not 
cheap. It is the rare essence of that most rare 
thing, simple living. It is the flowering of the 
matured spirit, the spirit strengthened and s 
by the sort of courageous living that has dared 
to feel and to keep on feeling until pain ripened 
into peace. Then the soul was born again and 
knew afresh the care-free laughter of childhood. 

From laughter to laughter is a span of thirty 
years. You can shorten the distance a trifle if 
you carry with you a charm against the egotist 
that dwells in your breast, a charm against the 
wiles of Care, a charm that will make you cousin 
to Delight. Carry with you on your journey the 
heart of a child. So you will preserve the power 
to discern joy in simple things. You will do more: 
You will enter the kingdom of heaven. 
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The plays of Budapest, imported by the chest, 
Are sure to be repeated by request. 
Each lady in the cast reveals a startling past; 
The men are fairly fast 
In Budapest. 


The plays of Budapest are patently the best 
To educate the puritanic West. 
The youth of seventeen who decorate the scene 
Are rotten while they’re green, 
In Budapest. 
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i) / _ The plays of Budapest, replete with zip and zest, 
- | / " ad . Suggestive till there’s nothing to suggest, 
ae 
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I) Portray the pleasant lives of lady friends and wives, 
‘ / a4 \ Of Budapest. 


/ 
dl / In those delightful dives 
»P/// 1./ / CERI | tier 
/ , ; he plays of Budapest, if slightly underdressed, 
4 f | / = ss Are full of wisdom candidly expressed. 
“A rusty, prison-made, aborted spatulade!”’ 
Is what they'd call a spade, 
In Budapest. 


o 


The plays of Budapest will meet our acid test 
(Until, perhaps, we hear from Bucharest). 
So when we need a crate of drama up-to-date, 
We always pay the freight 
From Budapest. 
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PERFUMED WITH COTY FRAGRANCES 











Y, here 1s a perfection CAT yY 


Face Powders which makes them 
instantly and, constantly favoured by 


whorher.. Sher soft velvety smoothness 
on the skin — so delyghiful. and so tdeal- 
127g Lo tts texture. he sublle art of thet 
shades 3 for every flesh Lore. Yhe bewitch- 
ment of their fragrance. With these 
lovely qualities they glorify beauty, 
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Stay Young with Your Daughter 


As scores of mothers do by keeping that schoolgirl complexion, 
the result of natural ways in skin care. The daily ripe to follow: 








Youth is charm,and youth lost 
is charm lost,as every woman 
instinctively realizes. 

To keep youth, keep the 
skin clean and the pores open. 
Banish artificial ways in skin 
care. Natural ways are best. 

Use soap, but be sure it is 
a soap made basically for use 
on the face. Others may prove 
harsh. That is why, largely on 
expert advice, women the 
world over choose Palmolive 
for facial use. 








‘TH present generation recognizes 
charm only in Youth; with every 
daughter wishing, in her heart, for er: 
mother to retain, above all things, ber 
youthful allure. V4 


And those wise in modern beguty 
methods know too that matural ;ways 
in skin care are the most effecyv@known 


for holding back the hands of time. 
The rule to follow if guarding a good 


complexion is your goal 


Most mothers know how true cfu J 


That means soap and water—a clean 
skin, pores cleansed regularly of age- 


inviting accumulations. Beauty experts 


advise it. Skin specialists urge it — 
but always, of course, with the 
Right Kind of Soap. That 

» gf is the important point. 
So, largely on expert ad- 
vice, more and more thou- 
sands ofwomenturn to the 


Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive Sgap, massaging the lather 
softly math skin. Rinse —— 
fir wh warm water, then with cold. 
1p dee skin is inclined to be dry, ap- 
ply a touch of good cold cream. 

Do this regularly, and particularly 
in the evening. Use powder and rouge 
if you wish. But never leave them on 
over night. They clog the pores, often 
enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigute 
ments often follow. They must be 
washed away. 

Avoid this mistake 

Do not use ordinary soaps in this 
treatment. Do not think any greensoap, 
or one represented as of olive and 
palm oils, is the same as Palmolive 

And it costs but 10c the cake! 8 
little that millions let it do for thet 
bodies what it does for theit faces 
Obtain a cake today. Then note th 
amazing difference one week make 











balmy lather of Palmolive, used this way. The Palmolive-Peet Co., Chicago, I 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 


Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 
you break the wrapper — it is never sold unwrapped 
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EDITORIAL 


ACOMMON-SENSE 


Reform 


By BRUCE 


S we walked along the corridors of a 

factory, we passed a wiry man of 

sixty who gave us an apologetic little 

nod. Even this glimpse was enough to 

make me curious. There was mystery 

about him; he seemed to contradict him- 
self in almost every feature. 

His eyes were alert, but they had a 
hurt and baffled look; his firm step was 
a bit too firm in contrast with his droop- 
ing shoulders; the neatly brushed gray 
hair seemed to be trying proudly to pre- 
tend that it had nothing to do with the 
dandruff on the coat-collar. 

As soon as he was out of hearing, I 
asked the owner of the place about him. 

“Don’t you remember him?” he said. 
“No, you wouldn't. He came before 
your time. But you must have heard of 
H—, of the H and B Company. 
His advertisements were in all the maga- 
zines twenty-five years ago. He made a 
fortune. Six weeks ago he came in here 
to make a loan, and I put him on the 
payroll. Not much of a job, but it’s a 
living, and I couldn't turn him away. 
After all, he was a giant in his time.” 

“What happened to him?” I asked. 

“The old story. Retired and tried to 
teform the world. Had a lot of grand 
ideas, and they busted him.” 

As we continued our trip through the 
plant, it occurred to me that my friend 
the owner is himself reforming the 


BARTON 


world. He would deny it indignantly. 
He thinks he is just having fun, playing 
the business game. But the product he 
manufactures makes a tremendous differ- 
ence to the comfort and happiness of 
the homes that buy it. And he manu- 
factures it so efficiently that he has been 
able to reduce the price four times in 
the past six years. 

When you add the total result of all 
such factories, and contrast the home of 
today with the home of a generation 
ago, you must admit that the world is 
being very decidedly reformed. And by 
the men who stay in business, not by the 
men who pull out. 

The old idea was that there were two 
kinds of effort in the world—work and 
good works. That is true only in part. 
To be sure, many benevolent enterprises 
have to be carried forward outside of 
business. But business itself—year by 
year it is making a fairer, more health- 
ful and more comfortable world. And 
those who quit it to embrace reform 
are in most instances casting aside the 
most powerful tool of reform. 

“As for doing good,” said Thoreau, 
“that is one of the professions that are 
full. Moreover I have tried it fairly, and 
am satisfied that it does not agree with 
my constitution.” 

But how much good Thoreau did 
just by being Thoreau! : 





2 Epwin Harriman, Editor 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE GIFT 


wis the gift, however simple, goes the thought of the 6 0 
giver—the spirit of the gift! / 
Whitman’s Chocolates in their time bear messages of infinit 
meanings. Social ea a s permit them when c@selier 
i -\ They “spga a vasiogs language.” 

In our latest Achjevement we, hae nclosed 4 righ and rare 
assortment gf milk chocolates itt a package uiet beauty 
with the pagtoral name of Bonnybrook. = 

x, with designs by Framkdin Booth, suggesting 

ce of the chocolates. 

Whatever your message pr spirit of your gift it will be car- 
ried with grace and dignity by 


+ 
BONNYBROOK MILK CHOCOLATES 
Assorted Nuts + Fruits » Creams » Caramels 
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SOLD IN ONE-POUND. AND TWO-POUND SIZES AT THE SELECTED STORES THAT SERVE AS WHITMAN AGENCIES 
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By 
H ugh 
Wile y 


Illustrated by 
Charles Sarka 


RROUNDED 

by his ancient 
jades, seals and 
porcelains, Hugh 
Wiley now and 
hen writes a tale 
of China in Amer- 
ica that stands forth 
ith all the glow 
of an ancient Chi- 
se portrait; for 
after all, no other 
Hiving writer of fic- 
tion has a deeper or 
a more sympathetic 
nderstanding of 
the Chinese mo- 
wations than he. 


“Be not afraid,” the girl said. 


“I shall protect thee 


through this night and guard thee till thou art well.” 


WHEN Fong Lin, son of General Fong, was five years old, 
father’s ho by the Chinese counting, he journeyed forth from his 
5 louse concealed in a leather sack on a salt-trader’s 
Cllebetion will be a great traveler,” voted the guests at the 
trader pw-of-returning ‘banquet, which was held after the salt- 
; Who had really kidnaped Fong Lin, had brought him back 

ned the reward. 
f will not be a traveler of any sort,” his father contradicted, 
of Wont: ee concerning Low Voice, Perfect Way, Harmony 
him © emphasize the expression of his hopes, and to 
f self to be heard above the din and wailing which came 
young F — apartments, out of which three or four of 
class “ey Baw careless nurses had been sold to the merchant 
=a ‘ipline, and for cash enough to offset the reward 
. will remain within these walls with his fingers crooked 
Pencils until his instructors deem him qualified to win 


his degree. He will participate importantly in government. He 
will be an honor to this house and to the line of Fong, and to 
his Emperor. Ascending on the Dragon, his bones will rest near 
mine in the grove of the Fong tombs on the West Hill, and his 
sons will bow low before the memorial tablets of his name.” 

“Or he might even go further,” a dyspeptic guest continued 
the prophecy. “He might even become a character actor with a 
verminous group of strolling players, and at the apex of his 
career he might win the applause of his paid clacque by his in- 
terpretation of the last two legs of the runaway camel in ‘Stop 
the Retreating General.’ ” 

When the subsequent exchange of courteous epithets had 
quieted, and after hot wine had been administered to the ex- 
hausted participants—“After all,” a pacifist offered, “it is well 
enough for young Fong to be not too perfect. Better that he 
be similar to a human being, so that his brilliancy may still cast 
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some light shadow on the illumined screen of Perfection. The 


straightest trees in the forest are first to feel the ax.” 

“And even the highest towers touch the ground at one end,” 
another false friend added. 

A practical man who had enjoyed political favors, and reverses, 
contributed his bit to the fund of advice: “Teach him that the 
loudest applause comes from palms plated with gold—and if the 
eaves are low on the treasury gates, to bend his head.” 

But'the father of Fong Lin, interpreting the last few cups of 
heated wine, was reciting poetry now, and there was a saying in 
the district that when General Fong Liu became poetic, the lan- 
tern-bearers rallied to rescue his guests and to save them for a 
kindlier fate such as poison, or boiling in oil, or Five True 
Loves. 

Respecting paternal instructions, Lin learned to write: Two 
hundred and fourteen radicals. For each radical, ten or a hundred 
or a thousand-odd characters to be learned. For each character, 
three or four styles. Elegant phrases, pencils of the bristly hair 
of the sable whose elasticity might lend eloquence to thought. 
Scented ink, ground in a depression on an argillite slab inlaid in 
gold with a design of the Four Precious Things of the library. 

On his sixteenth birthday his father said to him: “Gladden my 
heart with a poem. Four lines—the ideal length. Wit is ex- 
hausted by many words. If you cannot express your theme in 
four lines—you have no theme.” 

Rendering the proper bow, Lin left his father and repaired to 
his Finding Jade study, where he wrote a poem of four lines: 


False humility is genuine arrogance. 
Man riding tiger cannot dismount. 
Pathway to virtue is a desert trail. 
Life is not printed in books. 


“The theme of my poem,” Lin explained, when he had returned 
to his father’s presence, “is a summary of the reflections of a 
dutiful son, written with the salt tears of regret upon the white 
banners of mourning, at the time of his departing from his 
father’s house. The deeper emotions cannot be expressed.” 

“What is your authority for this sentiment?” General Fong 
inquired. 

“Heart not smiling. 
back.” 

The father of Fong Lin bowed, with some excess of flexure, to 
his son. “In more campaigns than you have years, I have com- 
manded several tens of ten thousands. Under the imperial 
banners, I have led various armies to victory—and the edge of 
my sword offered perpetual libation to the soil-of my country. 
I love this land; and here I shall die. I shall not advise you; 
nor shall I command. But when all the outer kingdoms have 
burned the guest-chairs, and when you at last put on the sandals 
of lead, know that the gates of this house shall open for your 
returning, and that rest awaits you at your father’s side. Re- 
ceive Heaven’s Hundred Blessings, and may the Three Stars shed 
their light upon you.” 

From the Fong treasury, at midday, a servant brought Fong 
Lin a purse, and a tablet of gold upon which was engraved a pass- 
port—“Awthority Bestowed by Imperial Decree.” The tablet was 
three inches wide, nine inches long, thick enough to make it a 
good hammer—and using it as such, Fong Lin cracked his argillite 
ink-slab squarely in two with one blow. On the broken slab he 
left the gold tablet, and on the tablet he placed the purse of 
money, heapingsabove these three things the broken shafts of a 
dozen sable pencils. When this was done, enjoying finally the 
first deceitful flavors of his new cup of freedom, he walked 
through the several courtyards of his father’s house and out of 
the Small Gate, where the world awaited discovery. “A wick is 
not a substitute for a walking-stick.” 


Feet walking away—eyes not looking 


FoR five years Lin traveled the length and breadth of new 

districts, each farther removed from the place of his birth. 
He earned his rice, working at humble tasks with traders and 
caravans, learning many things, seeing new peoples, observing 
the changing world about him: Parasite Buddhist priests who had 
departed three worlds away from the teachings of the gentle 


Gautama of the Deer Forest near Benares. Mad Mohammedans, 
Christians hungry for treasures of earth, engaged in their ritual 
of rosaries, climbing their beads hand over hand toward their 
corner of heaven. Ringing bells. Other foreign devils engaged 
in the opium-traffic, mingling the stench of the poppy gum with 
the incense of their Christian altars, forcing their twin narcotics 
upon an unwilling people by means of cannon as well as of 
unclean cash. 


The Paty 


But the land was wide, and now the plunging rivers ang ; 
rough barrier ranges had preserved some distant Peoples iin ths 
primitive, unlovely state. Presently Lin saw that in Spite of 
dragging fears and superstitions, the world of man had : 
and he began to question the accepted virtue of rugged and m 
couth ignorance. Meeting a tribesman whose wives lived in ; 
felt hovel with his cattle, Lin felt impelled to dwell in thougy 
awhile upon the gentle possessions abandoned at his departy, 
from his home, and he thought of thin porcelains, vermilion sik 
inscribed with beautiful characters from the pencils of (hy 
Yung, translucent jades. Now before him lay cold glitter: 
passes clad with their eternal ice, troubled with MOViNg snoy, 
and with gales that left travelers rigid in death. This gave plac 
to the Black Desert, for whose crossing the water-sacks were file 
with ice. Here sands drifted above buried cities whose Peoples 
and whose gods had slept through lagging centuries 
sands and night-born wails of an unseen host, and clanging by 
from temples long fallen into dust. 

From the camel-drivers of a caravan out of the Tarim bag 
Lin heard strange tales of the land they traversed, but all abyg 
him were sights and sounds which were stranger than the tds 
they told, and so he fled these unreal places and sought aga 
the friendlier regions where sleep, instead of madness, am 
with night. 


SOUTHWARD he roved, coming to a country whose grandes 
became an element of constant terror. Along narrow tn 
where a slip meant a fall of a mile, with towering peaks anoth: 
mile above him, he threaded his way through a land on edge, wii 
roaring rivers below him, and booming glaciers above, 1k 
nights were zero, and the sun burned him through its db 
course. But men lived in this land, for a cluster of hove 
sometimes a village, hung in each scar on the mountainside, af 
shrines to strange gods, monuments of man’s fears and longing 
were founded on the cleft rock of this shattered world. 

He rested in a town built on the bar of a river where pen 
of ten races mingled, speaking strange languages, and nom 
could understand him. He crossed the borders of this lal 
through a pass nearly four miles high. In the snows of the sm 
mit his sight failed him. In the dark he fell from a twenty 
ledge and tore the flesh from his knee. He made his obeisant 
to Death. 

Hours later, a salt-trader awakened him and guided him thng 
the glacial débris, below the snow-line, to sanctuary in a Ms 
village where there were men who could speak his native tong 
His eyes were inflamed with an infection from the strip of i 
with which he had shielded them in the snowfields of the pt 
and the gangrenous tissues of his wounded knee spread to i 
healthier flesh. 

For three nights he lay in a sheep-pen of rough pine boards, a 
on the third night of his torture a prowling dog, eager for am 
unusual feast, tore at his throat. He killed the dog with ® 
hands, and at dawn he gave the edible carcass to a villagers 
return for a service to be rendered. “You must summon aid if 
me at once; otherwise after my death I shall lead one hundrt 
evil spirits of the night to your house.” 

“I will bring the Tombas,” the villager agreed. “They @ 
cleanse your body of its evil, being priests all-powerful.” 

“Pay in advance, kill or cure,” or intelligence to that et 
was the edict of the Nashi Tombas, delivered by their busin 
agent, who was a lay brother who sold prayers. eS 

The bargain was concluded with the transfer of Fong La 
thick fur coat, for which the Nashi priests conducted a cerem#t 
calculated to rid the sick man of the evil spirits whose presi 
meant death. Drums and bells and prayers, incantations a 
candles, the smeared blood of sacrificial poultry, posturings or 
statues, ecstatic chanting priests, fanatic fingerings of t (0 
clicking beads of their rosaries, altar offerings of wine and 1 
to the placid images, rhythm and flaming oil, hypnotism 
hot plowshares—all of this. 

Then, with a final conflict between the lay brother and 3 
mongrel dog concerning title to the sacrificial rooster, where 
gods favored the dog, the Fong Lin case was closed. 

“Wake up! You are cured!” A member of the throng sou 
to arouse the sick man; but Fong Lin, paying no heed, 00 
a maudlin discourse with some dread and unseen Messenget 
had summoned him. 

Until nightfall he continued his muttered protests, and ¢ 
quite suddenly his troubled mind seemed to swim out 
placid lake of consciousness, and he heard a girl's Vole 
not afraid,” the girl said, and her voice, speaking Lims 
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“Some of them, my father, yes; but I will not be associated with the gambling-house, the lottery, the opium-rooms.” 


myers ned Sweeter than the silver notes of a jade lute. “Be 
-, ufaid, poor broken one! I shall protect thee through this 
night and guard thee until thou art well. First—this robe against 
Ky airs, and now, over thy wounded eyes, this healing band- 
age. It drips with heated water, and the water is salt, and I tell 

Acay one, thou shalt see tomorrow’s sun at its dawning. 

wy 8 4 draught of sugared milk to give thee strength, and 
bal fesh ® rice—and in this warm bowl, a thick broth that is 


AT am when the Dragon of Light had ignited the glittering 
I above the gray gulf before him, Fong Lin learned that 
spoken words of truth, for he had regained his sight, 
: teflected fires that glowed on the roof-spires of the 

He ere as treasures of molten gold. 
about him and was troubled, for the girl had gone. 
™ fame again with her returning, and she was young and 


“Thy name?” he asked of her then. 
“Yao,” she answered, “and of that House, I am the 
flower, Yuey—the Spring Moon-flower, Chun Yuey Hua.” 
“Yao Chun Yuey Hua!” Repeating the name, Fong Lin made 
music of the several syllables. “Thou art a reason for living— 
and the scales of my life that were weighted with barren years 
are balanced by the light touch of thy fingertips.” 
“Enough—words will not mend thy knee. Here now are 
scalding cloths and healing ointments of balsam and benzoin and 
the thickened blood of pine trees. No bones are broken, and 
within a week thou shalt be well.” 
“Who art thou?” Fong Lin persisted. 
here at the hour of my greatest need?” 
“T sought thee through the North,” the girl answered. “I 
followed thy track through the Black Desert. I trailed thee 
in thy wanderings through these mountains. Ten years ago— 
when we were children—we were married. I am thy wife.” 
Recalling the distasteful marriage arrangement accomplished 
45 


Moon- 


“And how camest thou 





by his family without his knowledge, 
Lin reached for the girl’s hand. 
“Moon-flower, had I known thee, I 
never would have strayed. Spring 
Moon-flower, thou hast filled this mo- 
ment with ten thousand years of hap- 
piness!” "gfe 

When Lin was well again, the pair .¢ < 
journeyed across a snow-swept pass = 
and down from the mountain fastness 
to a temperate district by the sea. 
Here, confronted by the old Problem 
of Three Pathways, saving face, Lin 
decided that a return to his father’s 
house was a course in conflict with 
Right Conduct. Contemplating the 
future which his returning would im- 
pose, he revolted from the empty 
schedule, and with his decision made, 
he felt an added pleasure in his com- 
panion’s complete approval of his 
course. “I care not if the way be 
rough,” the Spring Moon-flower said, 
“nor if clouds hide the smiles of 
Heaven, if thou art by my side.” 

They starved for a while. Then in 
a great port where ships from the 
Western seas assembled to trade the 
products of far lands for the treasures 
of China, Lin listened to a labor con- 
tractor’s lure, and within the week, in 
company with a hundred other de- 
luded slaves, he and Chun Yuey, who 
was dressed as a man, were battened 
in the foul slave-pens of a ship bound 
for Callao. 

Death had summoned half this com- 
pany before the ship made port, but 
from the varying disasters of cholera 
and scurvy and the incidental menace 
of rotting food and a shortage of fresh 
water, Lin and his wife escaped, only 
to discover in their newer bondage a 
routine of keener cruelties in which, 
plainly enough, life could not long en- 
dure. 

“An intelligent man bows to the will 
of Heaven.” 


HE old men of Chinatown in San 
Francisco, when it is worth while, 
will impart fragments of Fong Lin’s 
biography up to the time of his de- 
parture from South America, but they 
are sileft concerning the methods of 
his escape with Chun Yuey, and to 
bridge some of the lost years one must 
examine various printed sources. 
“The popular idea that the first 
Chinamen who visited California were 
‘gold-hunters’ is now said to be a mis- 
take. They came from Peru in a ves- 
sel that put in at Callao for repairs 
while en route from New York to San 
Francisco in 1848. They were fugitives from their masters in 


“The first emigrants from China to northern California were 
two Chinese men and one woman who arrived by the clipper bark 
Eagle in 1848. The men went to the mines..... e 

Whatever inaccuracy is here, may be due to the fact that for 
two days in Yerba Buena, seeing other women in the little settle- 
ment, Chun Yuey discarded her male disguise. 

R. B. Mason, Colonel First Dragoons, Governor of California, to 
the Alcaldes at Santa Cruz and Pueblo de San José, writing from 
Headquarters, Tenth Military Department, at Monterey, under 
date of February 3, 1848: “I send a military command, under 
Lieutenant Ord, of the army, for the purpose of arresting two 
horse-thieves and recovering the horses. ... .” 

For a week in February, 1848, with Sutter’s kanakas lived two 
Chinese, one of average stature and the other of smaller frame. 


Gold! January 24, 1848. + Chie 

Working in a near-by ravine after the on-rush of , 
Mexicans, sailors and deserters from the army had run them # ; 
from Mormon Bar, without knowledge of the fifty ight 
gold nugget found in Anson County, North Carolin, @ j 
hundred-pound Russian lump, Fong Lin broke a record an = 
blade on a mass of gold so heavy that it taxed ™ < : 
strength of himself and Chun Yuey to carry it, at ill 
better hiding-place uphill from the advancing tumult. I 
and fortified, however, by a strengthening diet o! heats | 
made the grade. Thereafter for some months, until the os 
and third waves of gold-seekers had broken upon their ° 
place, Fong Lin and Chun Yuey occupied themselves on 
task of dividing a three-hundred-pound mass 0! gold - 
small enough to be melted down in the crude furnace 2 
Lin constructed. Then when Yerba Buena, which 





\ . 
oe added banking facilities to the rest of its advan- 
to where ite ization, the treasure was transferred, little by little, 
um: could be held safely against the attacks of the Eastern 
s, Australian criminals, and the various other desperadoes 
ith - rite to new hunting-ground. 
ing to China assured, Fong Lin considered for a while return- 
of peri v1 Chun Yuey, beside him, observing the recurrence 
Questioned | deep reverie, knowing full well their cause, at last 
med her husband about his moods. “Why art thou silent, 
uy 8 With open eyes?” 
no ~ lanterns on the river and the white marble 
bom. T love th _ s house. I think of the land where we were 
2 longing for — and, and with the marching years there comes 
returning . - no ap pha an oe for the _ of 
>. ,* “4 grain of sand can hide a mountain. It may 
3 ugh these years I have been even more blind than I 


The leader of the 
seven bowed, and 
from an inner 
pocket he pro 
duced a slip of 
blue paper. 


was upon that day 
when you won me from 
the claws of death.” 

“Some day, then, we 
shall return?” 

Fong Lin answered 
her. “Some day we 
shall return.” 

The day of returning 
came more than once; 
and each time, for 
causes weightier than 
Fong Lin’s longing for 
his native land, the 
day of departure was 
postponed. 

The United States 
had awakened finally 
to the value of its new 
empire. Later when 
embryo kings of fi- 
nance, seeking to bind 
the golden land to the 
body of the Republic 
with bands of steel, 
faced failure because 
labor could not be 
found to build their 
railroad, Fong Lin be- 
came the agency 
whereby thousands of 
his countrymen were 
imported to wield the 
tools disdained by ad- 
dicts to a more ‘spec- 
tacular heroism. 

The road was built, 
and Lin’s countrymen 
were rewarded with 
sporadic lynchings and 
a persistent campaign 
of persecution by mobs 
whose battle-cry was 
“Liberty, Freedom, 
Equality.” Calm in 
each crisis, giving wise 
counsel to his fellows, 
Fong Lin realized at 
last the nominal peace 
that came with the 
slightly withered fruits 
of victory. He was es- 
tablished now on Du 

Pont Street, and his house was the scene of nightly councils at- 
tended by the more substantial members of his race. Full well 
they realized the evils which, promoted in the district where they 
resided, were charged to their countrymen. They remained silent, 
of necessity, in spite of the fact that renegade white men, profit- 
ing by these evils, were too often responsible for their develop- 
ment. 

“The human race consisting largely of beasts,” Lin reflected, 
“the use of opium will no doubt cease in the same millennium 
that sees an end of drunkenness and theft and murder among the 
superior moralists native to this Christian land. For that matter, 
if these Western lords of the Orient would for a little while cease 
to thrust the black drug down China’s throat, our reform might 
be accomplished at an earlier date.” 

Fourteen hundred murders in six years, out of which three 
murderers were hanged by the process (Continued on page 114) 
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y 
Dr. William E. Barton 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Congregational Church 
of Oak Park, Illinois, author of “The Life of Lincoln.” 


‘THE most interesting fact in the 
social life of the globe is the 
permanent division of the human 
race into two sexes, approximately 
equal in number, and each necessary 
to the complement of the other. 
Sex, either in itself or in some of 
its many manifestations—the fami- 
ly, the home, education, life-insur- 
ance and all the rest—can never be 
very far from the center of the 
stage in anybody’s thinking. Sex is 
responsible for the song of the bird, 
the color of the rose, and for much 
else that is beautiful, as well as for 
much that is ugly, in the behavior of 
people and things on this planet. I 
shall have occasion to say that, in 
the experience of most men, other 
motives than sex have a larger place 
than the novelists and scenario writ- 
ers would seem to have us believe, 
but that statement can wait. What 
we are now saying is that sex is a 


Forty years ago Dr. Barton was a 
citcuit-riding minister in Kentucky, 
and that experience of his young 
manhood quickened an interest in 
Abraham Lincoln as a human being 
that two years ago flowered in a bi- 
ography of the Great Emancipator 
that will ever stand as a monument 
to its author's patience, devotion 
and research. Now Dr. Barton’s 
wide experience of life, and his 
scholarship, linked to his deep hu- 
man sympathy, understanding and 
tolerance, peculiarly fit him to 
write this article on a subject of the 
deepest significance to the elder no 
less than to the younger generation. 


been at weddings where most peo 
were in tears. If I do not ko 
all kinds, I know a widely vard 
number of kinds. 

I mention this because it migt 
be supposed that I have had exper 
ence only with conventional and é 
viously respectable weddings. | 
have had my share of that sort, wil 
the church altar banked with flows 
and the organ playing “Here Come 
the Bride,” with ushers and bride 
maids and the maid of honor a 
the ring-bearer and all the rest. Bé 
I have had weddings in the & 
cabin, and at the mine’s mouth, a 
by the roadside. Experience ast 
cannot qualify a man to wnle@ 
sex; but experience is one of th 
important elements in a man’s equ? 
ment for the task I am assum} 
I have been marrying people fi 
forty-two years, and there have bes 
a lot of them. 


Furthermore, I am no stranger in the divorce-court. I be 
sat beside the judge while he heard a long day’s grist of @& 
and he has asked me in his chambers: “Doctor, if you 
any advice to give me on any of these cases you have 
now is your chance.” Once, at least, and perhaps oftener, I bat 
been a witness in a divorce-case, and in the case I happen tor 
member, I was a witness of importance. I was a witness 1 
applicant, and the divorce was granted, in part on my , 
I have been called in counsel in many cases where divorce 
contemplated, and with varying results. 

I have seen generations of young people growing UP to me 
hood and womanhood, and have observed their behavior t ; 
each other. I have seen how older people behave, and 
sometimes quite as unedifying as what one may observe 
the young. If there are matters of sex which lie outside 
knowledge, as I think there probably are, I have seen CMs | 
justify me in the possession of certain opinions which 12 
to state in this article. : 

I am telling these facts in advance as a ground for my? 
to an. opinion. I have seen as many aspects.of sex as 8 
behaved man has any right to see, and I have seen 


permanent fact and an interesting fact. In the beginning God 
made them male and female, and He has continued to make 
them in that way. No one can ignore the fact, and it is some- 
thing which should be seen in all its relations. 

I have been reading more or less about sex in recent months. 
No one could avoid it if he read at all, and read what is now 
in process of printing. I suspect that I have read less on this 
subject than some people, for I judge that a good many people 
are not reading much of anything else. Some things that I have 
read appear to me to have been written by men of less experi- 
ence than I have had, and some have approached the subject 
from an angle very different from that which gives me my point 
of view. It is a subject of which I am not wholly ignorant. I 
have married a thousand couples, more or less. I have had all 
the kinds of weddings there are, I suppose, except those that 
are performed in balloons or at county fairs. I have had jail 
weddings, hospital weddings, church weddings, home weddings, 
runaway matches and so on. I have married people to whom the 
experience was new, and people who had been married a good 
many times before. I have seen something of marriages. I have 
had weddings where everybody laughed and was happy; I have 
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ground the world. I have witnessed mar- 
riage customs and social observances in re- 
mote lands whose frankness would give one 
astart. I have gazed on the inhibited fres- 
ces at Pompeii and in the museum at 
Naples, where one who is permitted to enter 
may discover how sex matters were con- 
ducted in the ancient world. I have trav- 
eled in the land of the Arabian Nights, and 
[ did my first preaching as a circuit-riding 
parson in the backwoods of the Tennessee 
mountains. If I do not know something 
about sex it is because I have had my eyes 
shut; and this, I think, has not been true. 
What was visible of this and other matters 
I have observed. 

I have said that sex is the most interest- 
ing social fact; I add that it is the most 
significant. I judge that sex is not a bio- 
logical necessity. There are forms of life 
in which reproduction is asexual; there 
would appear to have been no inherent ne- 
cessity for two different sexes among man- 
kind. Indeed, there is more than one biologi- 
tal indication that Nature was at one time 
half persuaded to make us all of one sex, 
ad with this in mind as a possibility gave 
toman the mammary glands which he does 
not need, and the prostate gland, which in 
the view of some surgeons and anatomists 
is another vestigial inheritance. But Nature 
reconsidered the matter in time, and instead 
of a race of hermaphrodites, here we are, 
in the garden, everlastingly patching fig- 
leaves together, and working hard to pay 
for them, and whether ashamed or not, we 
ue inevitably conscious of the fact of sex. 

There are a few facts about sex so ele- 
mental that many writers omit them or 
werlook them. A few of these I venture to 
set down, because they are so obvious that 
they are likely to be forgotten. Did not 
John Stuart Mill remind us that a fact is 
almost as good as disproved when all men 
accept it and it no longer has to be proved 
and fought for? These are the facts which 
everybody knows, but which seem to be 
overlooked in much recent discussion. 

First, there has never been and can never 
be any fundamental change in the relations 
ot the sexes. There is no way in which 
the woman can become the father of a 
child or compel her husband to give him 
prenatal care or to suckle him after he is 
bom, No larger measure of economic free- 
dom, nO giving of the vote to women or 
denying it to men, can ever alter this basic 
fact of human life. 

Secondly, it is physically possible for a 
man to injure a woman sexually, against 
fo will, as a woman cannot, by physical 

te alone and against his will, injure a 
ous is not to say that man is in- 

bly the guilty or the more guilty per- 
$00 in matters of sex-irregularity; I have 
mpression that from the Garden of 

. “OWN, Woman has done the tempting 
fue as often as the man; I speak now in 

d terms of brutal physical force. 
these T people are talking bluntly about 
~~ Matters; I also will talk bluntly, and 


by t fcumlocution. I will talk decent- 
’ ; will talk plainly. 
_ ome to my third general observation, 
,_ = 48, that when sex becomes a commod- 


omg $ @ price, it is the man who 
; Price and not the woman. She 
hr money which the man pays. 
act of tremendous economic sig- 
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THE REVEREND WILLIAM E. BARTON 


In the course of a long and productive career, Dr. Barton has 
written much on ecclesiastical subjects, some notable works of 
a philosophical trend and some fiction; but he is best known, 


as a writer, for his able biography “‘The Life of Lincoln.” 
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Above is a bird's-eye view of the picturesque country 


At the right is shown 
where Dr. Barton began his pastoral labors. 


Dr. Barton at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone 
for the church described 


below. “What is your occup 


Said the judge to the first woman: 
tion?” 

“I am a milliner,” she replied. 

He fined her five dollars and asked the same question @ 
the next. She professed to be a dressmaker, and he fined 
five dollars. 

The third replied: “I am a street-walker.” 

“You mean,” inquired the judge, “that you go on the sit 
at night and solicit men?” 

“That is my occupation,” she answered. 

“Is business good?” asked the judge. 

“It is not,” said she. 

“What is the trouble?” asked the judge. “Too many a 

teurs,” said she, — 
The judge dismiss 
her without a fine. 


nificance, and it reaches 
much farther into the 
heart of this question 
than most people im- 
agine. I will give two 
illustrations. 

In a vaudeville show 
not long ago two slap- 
stick comedians came 
back in response to an 
encore, and as part of 
the business of their 
stunt held conversation 
for the entertainment of the These illustrate 
audienee. One asked the other: may serve to ef 

“Do we have to respond to size what I must pe 
this encore?” ently say in even ma 

“Oh, yes, I think we’d better. emphatic language: 
The people expect. it, and the while both sexes parts 
boss will be sore if we don’t.” ipate in sex fe 


“Do we get any extra pay for it can never be tm 
the encore?” socially or economie 


“Not a cent.” ly, that they meet @# 

“How much do they pay you level. Of the = 
in this theater, anyway?” of dollars that are 

“They pay me eight dollars in this commerce, * 


ee eek Bere ce 


a week.” 

“Eight dollars a week! Good 
heavens! How can a man lead 
a decent, respectable life on 
eight dollars a week?” 

“He can’t lead any 
kind!” 

Certainly, he cannot! But 
that is just the kind of life a woman might 
find it hard to lead on that wage. 

The other happened thirty years ago in Boston 
one morning in a police court, when I was 
preaching in’ that city. Three women had been 
run in by the police. They were all charged with 
disorderly conduct, and of the same kind. 


other 


The new building 
for the church Dr. 
Barton organized in 
the Tennessee bills 
many years ago. 


are paid by ma 
paid to women. 
Still again, wale” 


single standard of ® 


rality is that ¥ 
teach as right, 

preach to me 
they ought to be 
virtuous as they expect their wives to be, 
standard of virtue has some justification. 
never know that the children born to Mls. 
own; she knows. He believes that his children # 
because he has faith in her; but she knows. 

trust her, unless he sits on his doorstep with @ ga, 
the reward he demands for trusting her while he gv 


————— 5 —— 





A ma & 
his wife a © 


By William E. Barton, D. D. 


and fights his wars or tills his fields is that she shall be virtuous 
whether he is or not. . 

Furthermore, and as touching the single or double stand- 
ard of virtue, while it is as great a sin for a son to become 
the father of an illegitimate child as for a daughter to become 
gach a child’s mother, the social difference is vast, and everybody 
knows it except those moralists whose adherence to the single 

has made them oblivious to the simplest and most 
facts. 

There can never be such a thing as sex equality. Man will al- 

have to do the heavier and more adventurous tasks, and in 
his associates mainly will be men; and woman will always 
have to bear the heavier burdens that grow directly out of the 
facts of sex, save only that commercially sex is an asset to her 


and a liability to man. 


Pace 51 


Over and over I have been appealed to by parents who opposed 
the marriage of their children. I have one answer which never 
fails: ‘“‘Madam, if you had not done the same, your daughter 
would not be wanting to do it.” 

Now, of all that I have been saying, this is the upshot, that 
with all our talk about a new morality and a new view of mar- 
riage, and of new sex relations, there is not very much room for 
novelty in the essential facts of the whole business. 

A hundred generations of college students may sing to the nut- 
brown maiden: 

A ruby lip is, thine, love 
The lips that kiss thee mine, love— 


but there are no very new methods of kissing ruby lips of nut- 
brown maids, whether the brunette complexion came from the sun 
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As a circuit-rider among mountaineers such as these, Dr. Barton began his work and through 
familiarity with human nature in its simpler terms learned so well to understand his fellow man. 


te are some of the most obvious facts, and some of the 
acts that are least mentioned in discussions. 
these are permanent facts. Only in unimportant details 
Will they change, have they changed, or can they change. 
thing more, and that will be sufficient for this present. 
= fact that any of us are now alive is proof that the father 
oe of every man or woman of us were moved by pow- 
M sex impulse and that the father and mother of each of these 
; oh was likewise moved, and that we are the product of 
OM successive such impulses reaching back, not simply to 
* depen of Adam and Eve, but as much farther as your doc- 
rah potion disposes you to believe. Jf for one single gen- 
€ sex appetite had ceased, or even greatly lessened, not 
of us would be alive today. 
Date 2 a famous bit of advice to those about to marry— 
im he we were moved by prudence only, all of us would 
martied if or would take that advice. The cares and perils of 
sume them, r So great that no merely prudent man would as- 
aay al 7s assion rises above the banks of prudence and bears 
2 “i Darriers on its tide. 
tioned: is hardly a circumstance, and death is hardly to be men- 
Sy there is only one thing more solemn than getting 
and that is not getting married. 


or the handbag, and whether the ruby lips were of their natural 
shade or touched up a bit with the lipstick. 

I am a firm believer that matches are made in heaven, and 
that every young couple have a right to say to each other that 
no one in all the world, no couple, certainly, ever loved like this 
before. That is their right and privilege. But all the older 
people look on and smile. They think they know better. 

There is that in love which takes both love and the object of 
love out of all comparison with things that seem like unto it, 
and sends it for analogies into other realms. The lover never 
compares his beloved with any other girl. Other people say: 
“She is like her sister.” He says: “She is like a star.” And he 
is right. 


Other people say: “She resembles her mother.” He says: 


My love is like a red, red rose, 
That’s newly sprung in June; 
My love is like a melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune. 

Love is said to be blind. On the contrary, love discovers beau- 
ties that are hidden from any other eyes than those of love. 
And I believe with all my heart that the vision which love 
gives is the truest. 





Pace 52 


I have, as I have said, married something approaching a thou- 
sand couples. Whoever else thinks well or ill of me, my brides 
love me. And I look back and see them, in long procession, 
marching in to the wedding march of “Lohengrin” and going 
out to the crashing chords of the Mendelssohn, and I love them 
all. Yes, and they have turned out well. Don’t tell me that the 
home has gone to smash. If I have married a thousand couples, 
I verily believe that nine hundred and fifty of them have lived 
happily. I should have hard work counting from memory as 
many divorces among them as I have fingers on my two hands. 
There have been more than that, no doubt, but I have known 
of very few, and I travel this country from coast to coast and 
find them everywhere, happy, influential and useful and with 
joyous memories of their wedding-day. 

What young people want now is what young people have al- 
ways wanted. They want to be married; they want love; they 
want babies. They want to pay off the mortgage and own the 
home. To be sure, they want to dance and to own a more ex- 
pensive car, sometimes, than they can well afford. But the girls 
want husbands, and the boys want wives. And in the main they 
select wisely. When I see how many middle-aged people blunder 
when they are moving toward second marriages, I have great 
respect for young people. 

There have been tragedies among the people I have married. 
And I am no stranger to the conditions of wrecked homes among 
them and also among those whom I have ngt married, but whom 
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part.” Whoever says that this recognizes the wife as Proper 
and the husband as something else speaks untruthfully, Mor. 
over the words are not the same. In the habendum Clauge jp 
the deed the words are “to have and to hold, unto him, the sat 
Richard Roe, party of the second part, his heirs and @ 
forever.” There may be something in. the marriage 
that implies the possibility of heirs, but there is no 

for assigns. Property implies something more than 

it implies the right of barter, sale and exchange. Those 


firm that marriage implies a belief in property right, or 

right is implied whenever a demand is made for female 

are seeking, it appears to me, deliberately to discredit 

and are not taking any too honest a method of doing it, 
have been cases in which men have sold their wives; 
Hardy makes a novel out of one such case, real or j 

We read of something of the sort in the newspapers rn 


a year. No such notion, however, pervades the popular 
Marriage is not based on the idea of masculine ownership; ae 
does the demand or hope that women shall be more chaste the 
some men deserve to be thus flouted. : 
The vows of the marriage service are practically idemigl 
except that by tradition the husband is expected to endowhs 
wife with all his worldly goods, and that, as the service is real 
in some places, the wife is expected to promise to obey, i 
many years since I have used the words “with all my w 
goods I thee endow;” and as for the word “obey,” In 











Typical mountain folk of the sort who taught Dr. Barton to understand the background of our 
best-loved national hero Lincoln, and which he presents so vividly in his great biography. 


I have been asked to advise. I know married life rather intimately, 
and I believe in it, not only in theory but as a successful fact. 

I have read, and that somewhat recently, and in more than one 
publication, that the institution of marriage, as known in our 
modern life, is based on the idea that women are property and 
men are not. In support of this affirmation are cited the very 
words of the marriage service, “to have and to hold.” These, 
I am informed, are the very words employed in deeds of real- 
estate. To which I make a twofold reply. First, if they are 
indeed the very words used in such instruments, they are used in 
reciprocity in the marriage service: “I, John, take thee, Mary, to 
my wedded wife; to have and to hold from this day forward 

. until death us do part.” “I, Mary, take thee, John, to my 
wedded husband; to have and to hold .... until death us do 


it but once, and then at the insistent request of the bride. M 
man whom I have married has ever shown any desire t 
that word retained. The men I have married have mostly bet 
gentlemen; and as for the girls, they have been lovely. 

I want to give a few illustrations out of my own experiem 
but I am handicapped. A minister regards his knowledge of # 
domestic life of his people as most sacredly in his comm 
Most ministers or priests would go to jail rather than 4 
their secret knowledge. And I have made it a practice 1 
very careful. About ten years ago I had a shock. One 
morning I used an illustration from my early experience # 
minister.. It was of a couple, both intelligent and upr 
drifted apart through a diversity of interests. He cared for 
set of things and she for another. They had no childrea. 
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ey followed their own 
pursuits and grew less and 
ess fond of each other 
od then separated. I 
poke of this couple in 
more detail than I will now 
because there were 
jome facts that lent them- 
well to the uses of 

ny illustration. It was in 
Dak Park, a suburb of Chi- 
rago, that I used the il- 
stration. The man was 
nen living in Denver, the 
oman in Boston. I had 
hot seen either of them for 
years. Next morning I 
tat into Chicago and met 
us very Man as I descend- 
d the elevated stairs. Said 
ee: “If my train had not 
been late, I was going to 
“ar you preach yesterday.” 
I was startled almost as 
T had seen a ghost, and 

resolved to be more than 
et careful. But I may 
ay about this very couple 
hat, after two or three 
of living apart, they 
sine together again, and 
at I was Privileged to 
yn’ & Share in bringing 
iat event about. He died 
aDout five years ago in a 
stem city, and the wid- 

sent for me to condu 

“ found that while 
Were still less happy 


Ded 


ue 


lime of his death knew that they had ever separated. 


. Morning a member 
We wind said: “Doctor, 
Wst can’t sta 


they were not always happy together, 


m toda nd it any longer. 
rad and I find has already been to him. I am going 


‘ton, D. D. 


Sorghum-making: A scene still common in remote communi- 
ties like those in which Dr. Barton labored as a circuit-rider. 


A hand mill of the sort sometimes used by the peo- 
ple among whom Dr. Barton began his ministry. 


ct his funeral service, which I did. 


apart. And none of their neighbors 
sometimes lose his temper? 


of my church drove to my study in 
she sometimes pout and nag him? 


my wife and I are going to separate. 
She is going to see her 


They were weeping before long, 
other’s arms, weeping as they remembered the baby, and weeping 
for everything unkind they had ever said to each other. 
are living together today, honored and respected 
I am afraid it may be so 


a happy couple, notwithstanding, and a useful one. 
A woman came to see me and told me a tale of sorrow 
had left her husband; she could en- (Continued on page 1006) 


“Do not tell me 
Take me to 


I said: 
any more. 
your home.” 

I got into his car, and we 
met his wife just as she 
was emerging to go to her 
lawyer. 

We three went inside to- 
gether, and I said to her: 
“Your husband has told me 
nothing about the circum- 
stances of this quarrel. I 
will hear nothing from 
either of you alone. If 
there is anything that you 
want to tell me, tell it in 
each other’s presence. But 
if you, madam, have made 
an appointment with your 
lawyer, first call him up and 
tell him you are not com- 
ing. You will not need 
him, at least not to- 
day.” 

They told me a good 
deal, more than enough, in- 
deed. He had a_ hot 
temper, almost violent. She 
had a sullen streak, and 
saved up microscopic faults 
until she had a lot of them 
on hand and then fired 
them all at him. But they 
were good people. And I 
had been with them when 
their baby died. 
yes, and weeping in each 


They 
Does he 
Does 
That may be. But they are 


She 
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GENTLEMAN, yes; but down and out because of various 

failures to turn my talents to account. Desperate? Well, 
I'd attempted to hold up the jeweler Mannheim in his own store, 
had been captured on the spot, and now stood convicted before 
Judge Mantolini, awaiting sentence. It came—ten years in Sing 
Sing! And then into my dark despair came the voice of Judge 
Mantolini again: a brother-officer, he averred, had recognized 
me and pleaded my service overseas in extenuation of my crime; 
and— 

“Sentence suspended,” the Judge announced. I walked forth 
on the streets of New York a free man, but vastly puzzled. True, 
I had been decorated for service overseas, but of course under my 
own name, Rance Rogers, and equally of course I had given a 
false one when arrested. The recognition must have been in 
error, or there was something in this not on the surface. 

How vastly much there was in this, and how deep beneath the 
surface, began to appear when I realized that I was being fol- 
lowed; and when, accosting my shadower and protesting, I was 
taken to a restaurant, well fed—and an amazing proposal was 
laid before me by this thin-lipped, hard-eyed fat man who gave his 
name as Johnson. 

In brief, my suspension of sentence and release had been pro- 
cured because Johnson wished to use a man of my sort. I was to 
go through a marriage ceremony with a certain young woman, 
was to receive ten thousand dollars and was then to get out—to 
the place farthest possible from New York. If I refused, the ten 
years in Sing Sing were mine. If I attempted any evasion or es- 
cape, I would be killed. And convincing evidence was offered me 
that these conditions would be enforced. 
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Of necessity I accepted—was driven to a house in Stuy 
Terrace and on the way was given ten one-thousand-dollat 
There I succeeded in winning my stipulation that I me 
with my strange bride alone before the ceremony, and rece 
assurance that she was not being coerced. I was introdue 
girl of a singular and serene beauty—and her name Was} 
Ruth Van Leyden, the heiress of an old and well-known 7 

As agreed, I was allowed to speak with her alon 
covered with horror and amazement that she was, mental, 
more than a child. This, then, was the reason she 
brought up in seclusion. But what could be the reasom 
presence here, in the power of these scoundrels? And 
strange enforced marriage, to which she indeed offered 00 
jection? 

I decided to go through with the marriage: if I was to help # 
to escape, I must be alive to give the needed aid. The mi 
was performed, by a clergyman also under some compulsion; 
afterward there was the mockery of a wedding supper, © 
which Ruth conducted herself like a ten-year old child i 
party, calling me “Jim” and the man Johnson “Uncle s 
Afterward, determined to escape and somehow bring aid, Be 
I knew the door was guarded, I was met by Ruth in the# 
hall as I sought a trapdoor to the roof. She looked st 
me, but raised her voice as though she did not see me. 

“Don’t touch me! You mustn’t! Uncle Ted! Oh! Te 
monosyllable was a veritable cry of innocence outta 
roof! Uncle Ted, he’s going to the roof!” 

In dumb, bewildered amazement I stared at her. From@® 
came cries of vengeful rage. 
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I wondered what these women would think if they knew it was a man under ten years’ suspended sentence who brushed by them. 


: Kid,” she whispered to me then, “for the love of God make 
Jour get-away!” 
“] we my astounded hand she thrust an automatic pistol. 
: hailed this when I hugged my dear uncle a minute ago,” she 
W to a it, kid, if they try to stop you, for they’re all ribbed 
you out in the smoke. They’re going to pull it now.” 
‘They ee on the stairs. “But you—” I protested. ; 
ald fo nk I’m goofy,” she answered. “And you re too white 
me to let them bump you off. If you hadn’t talked to 
» Me What you really were— On your way!” 
Pushed me into the automatic elevator, and I began de- 
a my enemies reached the top landing. (The story 
m detail: ) 


I WAS prepared, as I stepped out of the elevator, to fight my 
way past, or through, or over the two men whom I had seen, 


ten minutes earlier, guarding the street door. Not since the war 
had I held a weapon in my hand, but I would feel even less aver- 
sion toward using this pistol than I had felt during the great 
struggle. Duty had overcome my repugnance toward killing in 
the war; self-preservation and the desire to save some one who 
had, in the space of half an hour, become incredibly precious to 
me, had now overcome an ingrained horror of bloodshed 

I was as dangerous as any of Johnson’s gangsters as I stepped 
into the hall. Fugitive from the law though I was, there was 
something of right upon my side; whereas those opposed to me 
had nothing to balance against their viciousness. 
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But the quick wit of the girl had offset any instructions that 
Johnson might have given to the men at the door. They too, in 
response to her cry for aid, had dashed upstairs. The way of 
escape was clear. Yet I hesitated for a moment, with my hand 
on the door-knob. Johnson and the others knew by now that she 
had lied when she had screamed that I was on my way to the 
roof. Still, they believed—as I had readily believed—that she 
was mentally undeveloped. Pressed for explanation, she could 
say that I had started for the locked door that led to the roof. 
Oh, I could trust her! If she had had wit enough to fool them as 
she had done, she would be able to extricate herself from her 
present position. 

But unless I got away now, I'd never be able to escape. And 
unless I escaped, I could never be of service to her in the strange 
game that she was playing. And she must need help. A lamb 
among wolves was in comparative safety. 

How I would be of assistance to her was beside the point. 
The vital thing was that I would never be able to examine into 
the “how” until I got clear from the clutches of my fat friend. 


N° longer did I hesitate; indeed, I feared that my wrestling 

with chivalry had delayed me too long. For I heard the 
clump of heavy feet upon the stairs, heard a banister groan as a 
heavy body, turning at a landing, crashed against it. In one 
second more, my enemies would be at the top of the stairs, would 
see me from that first landing, and would open fire. 

But in a second an active man may accomplish much. In that 
time, my reluctance finally conquered, I had passed through the 
door and out upon the sidewalk. I had no illusions as to my 
safety on a public thoroughfare. Johnson had told me that they 
would kill me, if they thought it necessary, right in front of Police 
Headquarters, and nothing had happened since this threatening 
boast to cause me to believe that he didn’t mean what he said. 

A running man might attract police attention in New York 
City, but if I didn’t run, I would attract the attention of an 
undertaker. I chose the less dangerous alternative and darted 
west as fast as my legs could carry me. Children stared at me in 


amazement, and pedestrians of adult years stepped into the street 


to avoid collision with me. It was true that I had hastily jammed 
the pistol into a pocket, but a fleeing man inevitably arouses, in 
these days of gang warfare and brazen highway robbery, suspicion 
in the minds of every decent citizen. And suspicion gives birth 
to caution. 

The way was clear enough ahead of me, unless a policeman 
should cross my path, but it needed no backward glance to assure 
me that death raced behind. Perhaps it did not follow quite as 
fast as I ran. Once, in heavy football togs, I had run a hundred 
yards in eleven seconds, and if the passing years had stiffened 
my muscles, fear loosened them today. 

I bent over, expecting every minute that a bullet would hit me. 
But your gangster, ready as he is to do murder publicly, must 
always be assured of a way of escape from the scene of his crime. 
I had taken Johnson and his crew by surprise. They had no taxi, 
driven by a confederate, from which to shoot. They must rely, 
if they murdered me now, upon their speed of foot for safety. 
Or perhaps they were confident that they would overtake me, 
overcome me and silence me before I could utter a word that, re- 
peated, might cause investigation to pry into the strange ac- 
tivities of Judge Mantolini. I wondered, even as I ran, about all 
this. Had I looked back, I would have saved myself this specu- 
lation, for I would have seen Johnson trip as he came through 
the door of the house on Stuyvesant Terrace, would have seen 
the others stumble over him, and would have known that no 
caution on their part, but happy accident, had saved me. But 
this I did not learn until later. 

I turned south at the first corner. In the middle of the block 
I hailed a taxi. 

“West Side Hospital—sick sister,” I gasped. No use arousing 
the driver’s suspicion when a word might allay it. 


I MUST have been inspired when I considered the feelings of 
the chauffeur. For a policeman at the next street stopped 
our cab. He had seen my hasty progress, and his uplifted hand 
halted the machine. But the driver leaned from his seat. 

“Hospital—sister dying,” he explained. 

The officer, a red-faced, kindly looking man, peered in at me. 
I have mentioned the sense of well-being that accompanies the 
donning of immaculate raiment. Had I been dressed in the 
shabby clothes which I had worn this morning, I would not have 
been able to summon to my features the expression of earnest 


appeal which the officer beheld now. Or had I been able to do so, 


Fallen Angel 


my disreputable appearance would have offset my histy 
But he looked at my face, and then glanced at my 
Ready-made though the latter was, its expensiveness was 
Wealth and respectability, to the average person, go amicabj 
hand in hand. And so the officer accepted my Story at its fay 
value. He stepped aside, and we proceeded on our way, 

We turned the first corner, and looking back through they 
window, I saw that delayed pursuit was now in sight. Criney 
closely followed by Mehafiey, came into view. But I couldy 
no other taxi which they might seize upon to follow me, Tf oni; 
I could reach the subway ahead of them! 

At Fifty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue, the uptown trafie® 
layed us. I glanced at the taximeter; fortunately it was one dh 
offered the cheapest rate. I owed the man only twenty-five gam 
I opened the door and stepped out into the street. 

“Sorry,” I said, “but I think I'll make faster time if Tdi 
through the traffic and pick up another taxi on the other side 

He eyed with extreme disfavor the ten-cent tip I gave im 
He had looked, justifiably, for a more munificent largesse A 
he deserved it more than he knew. He had saved my life 

“Don’t get run over, and don’t get pinched for jaywalking 
ironically cautioned me. “At that, a guy as tight as you gmk 
to squeeze through anywhere.” , 

What a strange thing pride is! I was almost as much ashame 
of being unable to fee properly my taxi man as I had bend 
standing before the bar of justice in Mantolini’s court-tom, | 
fear that not yet had I learned the distinction between Bons 
pride and her false sister. 

But my thoughts did not dwell long upon the disgrmiki 
chauffeur. At any minute my pursuers might catch up wilhim 
So, seeing a hole in the traffic, I darted through. The officers 
duty frowned warningly at me, but did not detain me fei 
lecture. I crossed by the fountain over which the nude 
dashed through another line of automobiles, and was inset 
Plaza Hotel. 3 

It was the fag end of the tea-hour, and as I passed 
the little tables that heavy patronage had caused to be pil 
even in the corridor, I wondered what these fashionably ™ 
women would think if they knew that it was a man under® 
years’ suspended sentence who brushed hastily by them & 
even the gossip of the fashionable world could equal ins 
tale that I could tell. They might talk, in discreetly Iam 
tones, of what Mrs. Banker had said when she discovered? 
Mr. Banker had paid a hundred thousand for a bracelet #m 
had never entered the Banker home. They might menti th 
divorce or that bit of bruited blackmail, but how pale these@ 
would seem if I should pause beside them for a moment! 


8 Barnat tape the lobby, out into Fifty-ninth Street, and 
into the subway I progressed. And I flatter myself thatt® 
was not a hint of haste in my leisurely stride, that I attmam 
no attention. If I had eluded Johnson and his men thus i 
then I was reasonably safe. And as I sat down in the tam 
decided that unless some one whose features were unknow® 
me had followed me, I was temporarily safe. None of that fet 
ing which had warned me earlier today that some one spied@ 
me was present now. And so I was able to think of 

other than the matter of immediate escape. 

I had left in my pocket, after paying my subway fate 
nickel. It was up to me to plan how to change one or ma 
the thousand-dollar bills which had been given to me 
afternoon by Johnson. j 

For certainly I was going to use some or all of this 
as the needs of the occasion directed. Not even the 
scruple assailed me as I contemplated this. Not that I 
upon the money as a legitimate return for services rendered; 3 
I needed weapons if I was to adhere to my hastily fo 
tention to rescue my wife from the clutches of Johnson * 
inasmuch as this adherence was one which would never 
in me, I could disdain no weapons placed in my grasp * 
money, of course, was the first and most important weapon. 

Without money I would be helpless. Perhaps, ind 
money I would be equally helpless, but this latter I ref 
believe. There was, too, a certain mirth-provoking ele 
the fact that the cash which my fat friend Johnson ™ 
contemptuously placed in my hand, would be used agai | 
And I needed the slight impingement of humor upon the sit 
which this fact caused. : 

For there was little else humorous in my predicament. 
deed, as I thought of the danger to which Ruth had beet 
jected by her rescue of me, and from which, despite the a 








Carefully he counted out five hundred dollars. 


that my mi : : ‘ 
mint mind gave to my heart, she might have difficulty in 
Ing herself, my thoughts were grim. 


» Inevitably, as my mind pictured her lovely face, and as 


aga 
4% she sh 
she was, : 
ad ny she could not be Ruth Van Leyden, unless rumor 
te | false in its description of the cloistered life of 
sangster’s 1 ‘ here would Ruth Van Leyden learn to pick a 
4 es et of his gun? Where would she have learned the 

et if he ent had sounded so amazing in my ears? 
she Wasn't Ruth Van Leyden, who was she? How had 
oe to impose upon Johnson and the others? Why 
ted to impose upon them? What desperate need 


Magination reheard the crisp slanginess of her speech 
wed me a way of escape, I wondered who and what 


“If you don't like that, we'll call a cop,” he said 


had made her impersonate a feeble-witted girl and intrust her- 
self to the dubious mercies of these men? 

Vague answers, that made her out as devoid of morality as 
the men whom she was duping, flitted through my thoughts. 
But I dismissed these conclusions. She may have feigned a 
cloudy intellect, but the sweet candor of those lovely eyes had 
never been assumed. If I had dishonorably played a part,— 
though I submit that this recountal does not completely divest 
me of decent behavior in the matter of my marriage,—why could 
not Ruth have honorably played a part? 

But I shook my head impatiently. There was no use in specu- 
lating about the unsolvable. There were definite matters to be 
attended to, and the first was to supply myself with negotiable 
funds. 
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Once upon a time, armed with the consciousness of honesty, I 
would have stepped into a hotel or shop and offered one of my 
bills for exchange into smaller currency. And if a clerk or cashier 
had shown suspicion, I would have given him my card, and 
advised him to telephone to any one of half a dozen people who 
would have vouched for Rance Rogers. 

But today, my nerves on edge, I feared that any question 
might shatter my mask of nonchalance. And banks, where the 
presentation of a bill of this size would cause no comment, were 
all closed, I supposed. I had not been in New York for many 
years, until poverty had recently driven me there, and I was not 
aware of the fact that many banks now keep open until late at 
night. But even had I known that a bank was open, I would 
have hesitated to enter one. I was learning the truth in the 
adage that conscience makes cowards of us all. 
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But there was one place, I thought, to which I could™ 


without danger. This was the pawnshop in Greenwich 
where I had pledged, shortly after my arrival in New ¥ 
watch and a stick-pin. The pawnbroker had seen me W 
linen had been spotless, and my blue serge suit had beet” 
cently cared for. That I should come to him now with - 
of money would perhaps not seem to him too remarkable 8 
cumstance. 
I was pretty certain that I had successfully avoided a 
sibility of immediate apprehension at the hands of Jonny 
I made certainty sure. At Forty-second Street I emen 
the subway, proceeded on foot, mingling with the crowds 
afternoon shoppers and homeward bound theater-goe® 
town until I had reached Eighth Avenue. There, W! a 
five cents, I paid for a ride on a southbound surface @ 





per Street I alighted and pursued a devious route until 
Nom te the pawnshop, just off Sheridan Square. 

templated os I entered Mannheim’s jewelry-store, I had con- 
sap of the Possibility of capture. _So I had destroyed every 
detity Paper that might aid the police in determining my true 
ice these various scraps of paper had been the two pawn- 
I had dh t called for my watch and pin. But I thought that 


overed a way to obviate any difficult : that might ar ise 


The fat clerk favored me with a sour smile of recognition. 


ee lost a trifle of its acidity when I told him that I 
. © to redeem ‘some articles. 
Watch and stick-pin,” I reminded him. Considering that 
®eaned with horror at the modest sum I had requested, 


" 


His thick thumb 
was descending on 
the button even as 
I called a savage 
warning to him 


and that he had finally 
lent me one-fifth of 
the value of the arti- 
cles, while protesting 
that I would bankrupt 
him, I could not see 
how he could forget 
the bits of jewelry. 

Nevertheless, when, 
in answer to his re- 
quest for the tickets, 
I told him that I had 
accidentally destroyed 
them, he professed 
complete ignorance of 
the transaction. 

“But my name is 
Rogers, Rance Rogers,” 
I reminded him. 

“How can I remem- 
ber names?” he object- 
ed. “People coming in 
all the time, and they 
think you remember 
them.” 

“But you must have 
a record of the loan,” 
I protested. 

“Anyone can come 
in here and say they’ve 
lost a ticket, and get 
a two-hundred-dollar 
watch for thirty dol- 

lars, if I believe all I 
hear,” he — grinned, 
“Suppose you sold the 
ticket to somebody 
else, what then? The 
buyer might come in 
tomorrow and present 
his ticket, and then I 
have to make good.” 
Now, the stick-pin, 
a modest pearl, had 
belonged to my father, 
and only acute hunger 
had made me part with 
it. The watch had a 
sentimental value too; 
a long dead aunt had 
given it to me on my 
eighteenth birthday. 
But beyond the ques- 
tion of sentiment in- 
volved, was my desire 
to change at least one 
of the big bills in my possession. So instead of arguing—and a 
man who can out-argue a pawnbroker has not yet been born—I 
appealed to his cupidity. 

“T’ve struck it lucky,” I told him. “And I’m leaving town to- 
night. I'll give you my word that I haven’t sold the tickets.” 

“What do words amount to—what good are they?” he inter- 
rupted with a sneer. 

“T’ll back mine with money,” I replied. “Set what you think 
is a fair valuation on the watch and pin, and I'll leave that much 
money with you, to protect you against the possibility of anyone 
presenting the tickets.” 

He pursed his lips at this proposition. I am sure that he was 
convinced of my sincerity, and the opportunity to make a huge 
profit was too tempting. He looked up my name in the big 
ledger that he produced from a safe, and after consulting it went 
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into an inner room, whence 
he presently emerged with 
the two articles. 

The sourness had com- 
pletely’ left his expression 
now; the probability of 
profit sweetened his smile. 

“This pin is worth easily 
two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and the watch must 
have cost one hundred and 
fifty,” he declared. 

And on the two of them 
he had lent me, while pro- 
testing that I would ruin 
him, exactly fifty dollars! But I couldn't afford to argue with 
him. I simply placed a thousand-dollar bill on the counter, and 
told him to take out four hundred dollars. 

Cunning flashed in his eyes. 

“You say you’re leaving town? 
maybe?” 

“Don’t be silly,” I jeered. 

In answer he came around the counter and walked past me to 
the door. 

“Suppose I call in the cop across the street? 
silly?” he asked. 

“What’s the idea?” I demanded. 

He walked back to his place behind the counter. From a drawer 
he brought out some money. Carefully he counted out five 
hundred dollars. 
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The police—they’re after you, 


Would that be 


sail 
But, as I left his sbop 
est me, it wom 
d Johns 


“If you don’t like that, we'll call in the cop,” he leeringly 


And I didn’t dare debate the question. 
I told myself that if a usurer like this could b 
be well for me to watch my step if I again encountere 


Chapter Seven 

HEN thieves fall out, we are told, honest men gt the 

dues—but I am inclined to doubt the statement. 
I think, do the informers, the jail and court attendants 
shyster lawyers, and similar traffickers in misery get ™. F 
honest dues. For fear of the law makes one an easy Vi 
blackmail. The mere hint that he would summon ! 
had made me surrender a hundred dollars to the clerk @ 
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I could have answered with the mer- 
est gesture, for there, lovelier than 
she had been this afternoon, stood 


my wife. 


Pawnshop, I think 
a from honest citi 
esitate at departur 


if criminals realized that they had less to 
vy than — their own kind, they would 
enou . rom righteous ways. Still, anyone silly 
ig ~~ that dishonesty affords an egress from trouble 
eel. oe rong e of weighing matters sanely. A criminal is a 
ae statement includes myself. 
the supicions of it would have been better to have aroused 
clerk in. the = honest storekeeper, than to have let the 
my —— op think doubtfully of me. For the clerk 

T had not >» Boe aren When I had pawned the watch and pin, 
make a thief of into the future and foreseen that hunger would 
name was known Perhaps it might never matter that my 
“ote the clerk, but I was beginning to understand 

Ors that must confront the felon. However, the 


a 


mischief, if any, was done, and it 
was no use repining. 

I walked past the policeman on 
the other side of the street, and 
mastered with difficulty an inclina- 
tion to turn my face away. I felt 
an impulse to circle around him 
and break into a run. My forehead 
was actually wet with perspiration 
when I finally knew that he was a 
block behind me and that, ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts, he had 
paid no heed to me. Nevertheless 
I turned the first corner, turned 

again at the next, and pursued a roundabout course to Union 
Square. 

As I walked, I tried to plan a campaign. I was pitted against 
an unscrupulous and powerful group. This was obvious enough. 
Nevertheless I dismissed instantly an unworthy thought. This 
was that I should follow Johnson’s instructions, and get out of 
town, go to some remote corner of the earth. Not merely pride 
held me back; it was not solely a hot wrath against the men 
who had dared assume that I could be bullied and bribed that 
kept me here—it was the thought of my wife. She had under- 
gone a risk for me, a risk that, she had implied, she would not 
have taken had I not been honest with her. And, ridiculous 
though I told myself my feelings were, I loved her. 

Again I wondered what manner of girl this was who would 
occupy my heart for the balance of my days. Certainly she 
was not the type of woman with whom I could possibly have 
imagined myself falling in love in the days before I had assumed 
an alias. A girl who showed familiarity with underworld speech 
and ways, and who had entered into marriage with a stranger 
without apparent concern! A girl who, because I was “too white 
a lad,” would not permit me to be murdered! 

She was as great a mystery as the activities of Johnson. Yet 
I loved her. And a disquieting thought came to me: How did 
I know that she would care for me? Everything that I knew of 
her, all that I could suspect, indicated that soft emotions were 
alien to her. (Continued on page 139) 
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The MIORAL 
REVOLT 


By JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


For more than twenty-five years Judge of the 
Juvenile and Family Court of Denver, Colorado 








bane doorbell rang loud and long one evening when I was 

congratulating myself on a hard day’s work well done, and 
on the opportunity for a needed rest by my own fireside. There 
was emphasis and urgency in that ring; and I answered it with 
the feeling that my day was by no means over. 

My visitor was an old friend—I shall call him John Comstock. 
He had backed me, in the past, through many a lively political 
fight; he had a right to call for aid out of office-hours if anybody 
had it; and that he had something heavy on his mind was in- 
stantly apparent. 

“Ben,” he said abruptly, “Agnes has been married, and without 
my consent or knowledge. I want to talk it over and see what’s 
to be done.” 

“Agnes was his seventeen-year-old daughter. She was in her 
freshman year at a co-educational college in a neighboring State. 
I had known her since childhood. She had frequently visited 
my court, as many young people do, because of her interest in 
the work being done there. She was a wholesome, attractive 
girl, well balanced and yet high spirited. Knowing her as I 
did, I was not surprised at the news. 

“She called by telephone an hour ago,” continued Comstock 
as we made our way to my library. “They were married this 
afternoon. I don’t even know where they are just now. She 
said they had been married in another town.” 

“And what did you say?” I asked. 

He shrugged. “What could I say? I couldn’t express dis- 
approval; I didn’t have the heart. I made the best of it—con- 
fined myself to saying that I was sorry she hadn’t let us know, 
but that of course we would be happy in her happiness. She 
was happy, all right. You ought to have heard her voice—es- 
pecially when I bucked up and tried to sound glad. 

“But Ben, she’s gone and married a fellow two classes ahead 
of her in college. They are only two kids. And for all I know, 
he may be some rotter. What does she know about men? How 
can she judge? You can annul this marriage, can’t you, at my 
request, if this fellow doesn’t measure up to specifications?” 

“Yes, it ican be done,” I said; “but let’s not jump too quick. 
I have more faith in your daughter’s judgment than you seem 
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The fine achievements of Judge Lindsey in the res- 
cue of unfortunate children and in many other 
lines of welfare work have made him a prominent 
national figure—made him known, moreover, as 
a humanitarian rather than as a judge. 


cause of this great and altruistic experience, these 
articles in courageous expression of his startling 
| views and conclusions are of extraordinary interest. 


Be- 








to have. Maybe this is the wisest possible arrangement. 4g 
is a real woman; I can tell that from looking at her; and! 
the mating instinct is aroused, you've got to reckon wit 
I don’t think much of celibacy as a remedy for it. Celi 
often plays hob with people, and tends too much, in this 
and age, to become a fake chastity. 

“I was talking the other day with the dean of women é 
co-educational college,” I continued. “She told me she ha 
served that the young couples in college who were married # 
under less strain than other students, and that they wer! 
more successful and contented in their work after marriage 
before. She said they had an increasing number of mama 
between students, and that she considered it an excellent & 
She thought it a fine solution for some of the sex repressions 
obsessions which are much too common among students 2 
educational institutions—thrown constantly together as they! 

“So maybe Agnes has done just the right thing, alte 
Certainly it is a lot better, other things being equal, if they! 
marry early; and our modern civilization is doing a ms 
to young people by making it almost necessary for them 1) 
off marriage over an unreasonably long period. Some 
suggested that the educational process takes too long; but ® 
to shorten it a few years would not materially alter the sit 
Early marriage is possible to a ditch-digger because he ™ 
as much almost at the start as he will ever make; but ® 
very different matter as you go up the rungs of the social be 

“Suppose, for instance, that this young man plans to eal 
profession. That means that they would have to endure # 
gagement of from five to seven years before they © 
married by the usual route, which you apparently I’ 
should have taken. : 

“If they are in love with each other, and in daily cont 
that a reasonable demand to make on them? Would 9 
ordeal of waiting be good for them? I think it would be 
the reverse. They will have better health, better nes 
greater capacity to work if they are married. Ass 
Agnes has chosen a man built after what the psyci®™ 
call the ‘father image,’ I judge that she has probably P 
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f more and more common,” 

of a similar case the other 

I think you acted wisely. 
safeguard that I’d like to see 
for such a couple to come to 
nated by law, and say—in the 
go of their. life together, and 
we find we have made a mistake. 
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I hace doorbell rang ; 

congratulating myst 
on the opportunity for 
was emphasis and urg: 
the feeling that my da: 

My visitor was an ok 
He had backed me, in 
fight; he had a right to 
had it; and that he ha 
stantly apparent. 

“Ben,” he said abrupt 
my consent or knowledge 
to be done.” 

Agnes was his sevent 
freshman year at a co-ed) 

I had known her since 

my court, as many young 
the work being done the 
girl, well balanced and y 
did, I was not surprised at 

“She called by telephon: 
as we made our way to n 
afternoon. I don’t even ki 
said they had been married 

“And what did you say?” 

He shrugged. “What cow 
approval; I didn’t have the : 
fined myself to saying that I 
but that of course we would 
was happy, all right. You ou 
pecially when I bucked up anc 

“But Ben, she’s gone and m: 
of her in college. They are only 
he may be some rotter. What cd 
can she judge? You can annul t. 
request, if this fellow doesn’t mea 

“Yes, it tan be done,” I said; “ 
I have more faith in your daughte 
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Judge Lindsey is never too busy in his judge's chambers to fall 
to, wholeheartedly, in assisting those who seek his counsel. 


iner. Let’s assume that, till there is evidence to the contrary. 
: she has used you for a standard, you can depend on it that 
he hasn't gone far wrong.” ; 
hg I'm afraid of,” he said gloomily, “is that he’s some 
wpe. pup who may have simply taken advantage of her 
inexperience and pulled her into this. It’s taking a 
—— on her judgment; the whole thing is so ghastly 
“ rer To think of her being tied up for life on a chance 
—_ Is “engl I suggested; “and until she is twenty-one, 
mn’ Arc the marriage if annulment seems desirable. _ So 
‘How da on that score. How does your wife feel about: it? 
I vou “9 She feel? She’s about prostrated! I may as well 
oars that she refused to come over here with me tonight, 
ty pet _your companionate marriage doctrines. I don’t ex- 
bt i on on this free-love and trial-marriage stuff myself; 
he = my wife regularly on the warpath. She belongs to 
wrk of pa organizations, and she’s helping out in the good 
op SeNsuring you. 
att to that,” I said. 
termed ah matter with me,” he went in. “What I’m con- 
ser if now is not your theories but my facts. I'd feel 
you'd talk with Agnes and this fellow and size things 
tk to know what she’s in for. If I send for them, will 
€ With them?” 


& 


ll right ° , ; ' . ‘ 
Might,” he said with satisfaction. “That’sthat.... . Now, 


here’s another angle: I asked her how this boy is to make 
a living if he is a student. It seems he is doing some work and 
partly making his way, and that he gets a little money from 
home. His folks haven’t much. In other words, he can’t support 
a wife, and doesn’t pretend to. Agnes wants me to keep on 
sending her the allowance she has been getting, so she can live 
on that. She says they will live just as they did before, except 
that they'll live together. Did you ever hear the beat of that? 
Think of that young pup marrying my girl and then coolly dis- 
claiming all intention of supporting her. That was what made 
me maddest, I think. He must be a fool or a nut! Of course I 
didn’t argue with her over the telephone; and I said I would 
keep on with the allowance.” 

“Cases of this kind are becoming more and more common,” 
I said; “I saw a newspaper account of a similar case the other 
day. Her idea seems reasonable. I think you acted wisely 
In a marriage like this there is one safeguard that I'd like to see 
offered. I’d like it to be possible for such a couple to come to 
me, or to some other judge designated by law, and say—in the 
event that they didn’t make a go of their. life together, and 
there were no children: ‘Judge, we find we have made a mistake. 
We'd like to be divorced.’ 

“Wouldn’t you feel safer if the step Agnes has taken wefe 
less irrevocable? You just said so, didn’t you? Don’t you feel 
that some easy and simple means of divorce would be, a great 
safeguard for the happiness of these two people?” 

“T certainly do,” he agreed. “That’s the trouble with the whole 
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confounded mess. They can’t back out if they've made a mis- 
take—or rather they couldn’t if we didn’t have you to fall back 


on in this instance.” 


“You see,’ I continued, “if they came to me under such 
conditions, and there were no children to complicate the situation, 
I could talk to them and question them, and reason with them; 
and perhaps I could give them such an understanding of each 
other that they could make a go of their marriage after all; 
and if I couldn’t accomplish that, why, I could give them 
their freedom; and they would really be none the worse off for 
their experience. Perhaps their lives would even be enriched 


by it.” 


He struck his fist into his palm. 


“By Jove,” he exclaimed, 


“that would certainly fix it. Why on earth doesn’t society have 


a marriage law like that?” 


“TI am glad,” I said, “that you don’t find the idea as shocking 
as you thought it at first. The thing I have just outlined to 
you is the companionate marriage to which you and your wife 


are objecting.” 


“Is that it?” he exclaimed in astonishment. 


ent!” 


“Oh—that’s differ- 


“You can take comfort, then,” I answered; “for it’s practically 


what Agnes has at 
present. 

“You see, I am 
not suggesting that 
society should es- 
tablish companion- 
ate marriage, but 
merely that it rec- 
ognize it—since we 
already practice ‘it. 
We already have it; 
and we ought to 
recognize the child- 
less marriage as a 
separate thing from 
procreative mar- 
riage, instead of 
stupidly  treat- 
ing them as if they 
were one and the 
same thing. We 
ought to recognize 
that regulations 
which are perfectly 
reasonable in the 
one are absurd and 
irrational in the 
other. 

“In primitive so- 
ciety, of course, 
there was no such 
thing as a deliber- 
ately non-procrea- 
tive marriage. But 
civilization, and our 
growing knowledge 
of physiology, has 
changed ll that. 
Childless marriages 
are now as much a 
part of our system 
as are procreative 
marriages; but we 
still refuse to rec- 
ognize this openly. 
It is new, and 
therefore in some 
way sinful. In 
practice it is re- 
spectable; but to 
acknowledge it 
would not be re- 
spectable. I repeat 
—we already have 
Og 

“This is astound- 
ing!” he exclaimed. 
“Why, I never 
thought of that be- 
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fore. My wife and I couldn’t afford a family till three Yes 
after our marriage. That was companionate marriage for thee 
years—according to you; and then we changed over to the fani 
basis. Of course. I see it now.” : 

“And so you see,” I continued, “companionate marriage, | 
conceive it, as it has been explained time and again Dy soci. 
gists, and as it has been discussed for years in the Pages of te 
Journal of Social Hygiene, one of our outstanding socigigs 
publications, is a state of lawful wedlock, entered into for lor. 
companionship and codperation by persons who, for TeaSORs ( 
health, finances, temperament, and the like, are not prepared, x 
the time of their marriage, to undertake the care of a family, 

“One thing such a law would do, as I have indicated, wa 
to provide an easier form of divorce in companionate Matra 
than can well be allowed to people with children. Thatigems 
simple and sensible, doesn’t it?” 

“Just wait till I tell my wife that we lived in companine 
marriage for three years,” he chuckled. After more dist 
which I don’t try to set down here, he left. 

Some days later I had an interesting conference with Ages 
and her husband. 

Their marriage is now established on a frankly companies 

Oe ee ee a ee basis. It jprgmies 
to be a success ih 
friend John Ge 
stock is e 4 
and even Mts 
Comstock & 
ceased (alm 
resolutions  ¢ése 
ing my views & 
parently we shall 
live happily er 
after. 

Soon after ty 
incident, I tad 
talk with a you 
woman whom I 
known ~since he 
schooldays, _ $h 
holds a resp 
executive posi 
in a Denver det 
ment-store. Shebs 
been married for! 
few years, has co 
tinued her wot 
and has no childre 

She immediatey 
opened a vigons 
attack on my ci 
panionate marmag 
views. “I've alwis 
stood by you, Jule 
Lindsey,” she s# 
“and I've been @ 
of your stanch s? 
porters against & 
attacks and mse 
derstandings of 
friends, But Io 
fess I can't fol 
you on this o& 
panionate marnit 
How in the ™ 
can people be # 
mitted to mamy# 
unmarry in tae 
fashion without # 
danger that 
will use 
as a means to ep 
ize promiscuity, % 
ing together 
they change 
minds, “7 j 

oing on f 
a nF Or have 


a wrong conc? 
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Judge Lindsey never forgets or is forgotten by the young i?” 
people he has helped through the agency of his court. think about 
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By Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
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A recent photograph which shows Judge Lindsey busy in conference over an affair of 
mutual interest, with his clerg yman friend the Reverend Fouse of Denver, Colorado. 


“By the way, Edna,” I said, “how many children have you?” 
She looked up in surprise. “What makes you ask that? Of 
course you know I haven’t any.” 
“Such was my impression,” I answered; “but I wasn’t quite 
sure. How long have you been married?” 
“Four years.” 
“No babies—in four years?” 
‘We couldn’t afford them,” she said defensively. “Larry was 
making just about enough to live on in comfort by himself. So 
was I. If we married, and I gave up my position, it meant that his 
at would have to support the two of us; and it couldn't be 
ne a qd So we decided that we would both go on work- 
~ ae was making more money. Another consideration was 
my health was not quite up to par. It is all right now, 
owever; and so is Larry’s income.” 
“Oh—then you haven't given up the babies.” 
No indeed. There will be some before long, I hope.” 
aa _ . this clear, for I am much interested. Did you 
wh a ty talk this all over before you got married, or did you 
u till after you were married?” 
ariore—of course.” 
to okgedl words, you chose the kind of marriage you were 
Tin — you? And then by previous agreement, the two 
pals Inued to live after marriage much as you had before 
me cnet that you moved into his apartment, and that 
I tight” a home together, and lived henceforth together. Am 
wa tebe “I see what you are driving at, Judge. But that 
tick and oereee. We loved each other, and we proposed to 
wp, and see it through. 
wen, I said. “You proposed to stick. Most young 
© fall in love with each other propose to stick. They 


have a similar vision of permanence in their relationship. Some 
guess wrong, and some guess right. But for those who guess 
wrong, marriage, as we have it, is a terribly irrevocable step. 
For such persons, it would be fortunate if there were a way of 
backing out. It would prevent many a tragedy. 

“One trouble is that many of these young people are much 
more headlong than you have been. They don’t use their heads 
They acquire a baby just about the time they come to the re- 
alization that they have made a mistake—a sincere mistake, but 
nevertheless a mistake. 

“Now, if you had made a mistake, and guessed wrong, you 
would have discovered it while you were still childless, and 
divorce would have been a relatively simple matter. A few years 
of childlessness have greatly reduced your risk in marriage. More- 
over, in the absence of children, you and Larry have had a very 
fine chance to get thoroughly adjusted to each other. You will 
make all the better parents on that account. 

“But tell me this, Edna: Why did you and Larry get married? 
Why didn’t you just go on living in single blessedness? I sup- 
pose you know that according to orthodox beliefs, marriage is a 
religious state, a sacramental thing, ordained by God for the 
procreation of children. Since you and Larry were leaving out 
the children, why did you marry?” 

“You know the answer to that as well as I do,” she said 

“Of course I do. The answer—correct me if I am wrong— 
is that you wanted to be together, that you could not find the 
happiness you wanted in being merely engaged, that you endured 
just as long as you could the strain of resisting the force that 
was drawing you together—and then, since a liaison didn’t fit 
with your notion of what was right and moral, you married. And 
you benefited very greatly by so doing, both in happiness and 
health. Isn’t that it?” (Continued on page 123) 
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Tue distinguished author of “Friendship 
Village,” “Miss Lulu Bett” (for the 
dramatization of which she was awarded 
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the Pulitzer prize), “Mothers to Men” 


W HEN Aunt Parmeter Taylor was 

dying, she said something which 
nobody could distinguish, and she died 
with the words locked by her lips. 
So her favorite nephew, Tommy, who 
had hoped to inherit some of her prop- 
erty, got nothing but the cherry chest 
of drawers which she had always said that he must have. He 
now had nothing with which to finish the home that he had 
begun to build while Aunt Parmeter’s sickness was yet in its first 
stages. 

From nine black windows and one black door Tommy’s cream 
brick house looked over Belle Prairie—a shell of a house, its 
two great parlors, its dining-room, its library and its four “cham- 
bers” standing within their outer walls and their lath. But the 
kitchen was finished, and two low bedrooms and a loft overhead, 
and for six years the family lived there: Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, 
Lucien, Amy and Jane. 

Every time that Tommy went to the town, he heard the peo- 
ple say: “Wonder when Tommy’ll get his house done.” 

Every time that Mrs. Taylor went to church, she heard the 
women whisper: “No signs of the house being finished yet, is 
they? Beulah Taylor, she wont lord it over us yet awhile.” 

And at dances, the young folk said boldly to Lucien and Amy 
and Jane: “Hurry up and get your house done, why don’t you, 
so you can have a house-warming!” 

These gibes the Taylors took variously: Amy and Jane with 
secret tears but unabated hope; Lucien sullenly, so that his birth- 
mark looked purple; Tommy’s wife with a head held high in 
public, an appearance of cheerful expectation before her friends; 
and toward her husband a neutrality in peace, but an occasional 
piercing thrust in moments of domestic dissonance. It was 
Tommy himself for whom the situation was both dart and poison. 
For though he was gentle and hopeful, yet when his crops failed 
for the fourth time, when investments stood still, when he faced 
a fifth winter behind the nine black windows and the one black 
door, he became unbearable about the house, and gave his fam- 
ily to understand that this ill-luck was in some direct way trace- 
able to them. So his wife said placidly: “That may be—since 
we've a husband and father not like other folks.” Then they 
had a black hour—Amy and Jane, pink, white and golden, feeling 
the need of golden feathers to match; and Lucien, who said that 
he was sick of being the joke of Belle Prairie, and flung out of 
the house, his birthmark glowing. 

Now Tommy pulled down the burlap which they had hung 
over the door of the embryo dining-room, and he stalked alone 
through his naked rooms, large and lordly, high, and set with the 
hollow throats of fireplaces. Here he had dreamed of entertain- 
ing his neighbors about a freighted table; in the “study” were to 
have been ranged rows of bright books, and there he had meant 
to keep his accounts, which now he had in the back of the al- 
manac. He tiptoed, as he always did in here, across the rough 
flooring awaiting its unaccomplished oak, in the two vast parlors. 
It was twilight, and from within these rooms the windows seemed 
like soft faces pressing from the outside upon his walls, and 
mocking him for his ineptitude. And his two hundred and forty 
acres waiting about the unfinished house which they had failed 
to promote, lay like dust whereon he had bréathed in vain. Tom- 
my Taylor, the gaunt brown man, with the carriage of a gentle- 
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big a story within 


and many another well-loved book sends 
us from her Wisconsin home this sharply 
cut little fiction-cameo which tells so 


man and a telltale looseness 
and indecision of gesture, stead oim 
and beat with his fist on tel 
of Aunt Parmeter’s cherry chest ¢ 
drawers, which was indeed the ay 
bit of furniture in the rooms on whit 
a man could beat his hands, 

“I’m damned,” he said aloud, “if I can keep on like this!” 

He unbolted the wooden door over the aperture which wa 
have been his front entrance, swung himself loosely down im 
the high lip of the threshold, and entered the night. At Be 
Prairie the hotel-keeper lent him a little money; he mak ls 
way to the city a hundred miles away, and from there notifd 
his family that he was going West. “I shall make the moneyw 
finish the house, or—” he wrote, and wrote no more. Ad 
though he wrote so inconclusively, and they thought that & 
would be back in a few days, he did not return. 

Tommy Taylor stayed in the West for seven years. Meanviil 
Lucien ran the farm, and made no more than would hold togetix 
the four souls and the four bodies. And this was tragedy, it 
there was Bethna, who waited for Lucien through those sem 
years, and would not come into the little kitchen to live wi 
his family—no, not even if he finished off one of the chambers 
as: he hoped, in time, to be able to do. Amy and Jane reach 
their late twenties, and pink and white and golden though ty 
were, not a boy on the prairie asked them in marriage. 

For none of the boys, presumably, cared to be drawn into tlt 
great cream-brick web, looking so hopefully from its nine @ 
for somebody to come and share the heavy burden of itl 
There were Dan and Harvey, who “shone around,” Belle Pram 
said, longer than the others, and at last went off to the cow 
seat and married school teachers. And after that Amy and ja 
dropped out of the dances and seldom went in town. Mrs. Tayle 
was rarely seen, working as she did early and late in the kitds 
and the lean-to, the spring-house, the smoke-house and the chicas 
yard, littered behind the rearing walls of her potential home. I 
sometimes driving home in the buggy back of the old gray, 
dreamed her old dream of the pair of grays which should cm 
pacing up the maple-bordered drive to a comfortable porch, % 
said nothing, and merely alighted, a broad-backed shabby wom 
at her kitchen door. But when she met her neighbors, she 
her head high: “Good news from Mr. Taylor—yes. But yl 
not be back for another year. No, we shall do nothing about t 
house till he’s here.” : 

Seven years. Amy and Jane were thirty, Lucien thirty" 
their mother toward sixty. Now the eaves of the house 
showing their lack of paint, the shingles had many spots, 
burdock and Bouncing Bet were netted before the front doe. 
Walking at twilight under the apple trees about the houst, 
women heard passers say: “Tommy Taylor’s Folly.” |, 

Then, on a Saturday when the streets of Belle Prairie 
filled, there he was back, shaking hands with everyone. J 
Taylor, gentle and pleasant and glad. And when had he > 
sO prosperous, so distinguished, so well-dressed, so well-shod! 
hands were loose-wristed and wandering as always, but his 
were so clear and so hopeful, his carriage so erect, ane 0” 
so well-pressed, that Belle Prairie said at its supp 
“Tommy Taylor’s come back, to finish his house.” cerved 

At his own supper-table Tommy Taylor was being 


such brief compass. 





y and Jat 
Mrs. Tayle 


They had a black hour, 
and Lucien, who said he 
was sick of being the joke 
of Belle Prairie, flung out 


of the house. 


spring chicken perfectly fried; and to his family he was saying 
quite gently : sii 
a. I haven’t got near enough to finish it, and I never would 
ve had if I'd stayed there for forty years. But I’ve come to 
aoe I've got a pretty good thing in this farm—no reason why 
wid dn’t make it pay now, and go on with the house, in a year 
ree Once, —he eyed his wife dreamily,—“once I thought of 
re Ing na fruit farm out in the Bitter Root and sending for 
you and the children. I could see a fortune, right there. But I 
guess I can make the farm go now, if we all turn in—and then, 
ef year or two, we'll finish the house.” 
it this Lucien, his son, began to laugh—flung back his head 
clin = was long, and laughed very loudly, looking at the 
a . _ a moment of struggle, Amy and Jane joined him, 
ter ughter of the three, which should have been young 
iter, free and wild, came from them shrill and gusty. 
damned house!” said Lucien. “Damn it, damn it—” 
: Soon and caught the lamp and strode toward that door 
mock portiere of burlap, and the girls sprang up and fol- 
follog, = children, no, no!” said the mother feebly, and 
lowed + ter them—her children in the thirties, laughing and 
ee rough the empty rooms, with the red glass lamp held 
Tommy Taylor followed too, looking distinguished and 
and bewildered, his hands making wavering gestures 


un 


as he went through that “dining-room” where no 
neighbors came, that study in which he had no ac- 
counts to keep, and those parlors on whose walls the 
windows laid their faces, like something from without. 

Lucien shouted: “It’s killed Mother. It’s robbed 
the girls. It’s done for Bethna and me—and what has 
it brought you? You're a hopeful old man—” 

The red lamp tipped, and his mother took it from 
him as she would have taken a danger from a child. 
And Lucien, standing as he was by Aunt Parmeter’s 
cherry chest, his birthmark red and twisted, flung up 
his arm and brought it crashing down on the chest’s 
flat top. 

Something slid and thudded, dropped so sharply to 
the floor that they all looked down. The bottom of 
the chest had fallen out, and from under the lowest 
drawer another and shallower drawer lay tipping. It 
was Mrs. Taylor who drew it out and saw lying there, 
unwrapped, piles upon piles of neatly folded bank-notes 
bearing the heady yellow design of gold certificates. 

« “Tommy!” she said. 

They squatted about the drawer and the red lamp 
on the floor. They lifted the piles, ran them through, estimated— 
twenty-two piles wide, ten rows deep, twenty twenty-dollar bills 
in a pile It was Mrs. Taylor who whispered capably: 

“Eighty-eight thousand dollars.” 

“Aunt Parmeter,” said Tommy, tensely, “Aunt Parmeter. She 
tried to talk when she was dying—”’ 

They squatted there about this drawer which for twelve lean 
years had kept vigil in the cherry chest, that single waiting piece 
of furniture in the empty house, that lordly and empty house be- 
hind whose walls the family had starved and waited. 

Like a coffin they bore the drawer among them into the kitchen, 
and there hid their treasure. Then they sat about, still whisper- 


ing. 
“We'll finish the house,” said the mother, a deep breath waving 


her voice like ripe grain. In her eyes the rooms now spread 
warm, lighted, filled with neighbors; and she drove up to the 
door of her home behind a pacing pair, caught herself at that 
old dream, and came in a motorcar. 

Tommy Taylor’s eyes were on the kitchen fire. His loose- 
wristed hands dangled from his knees. “Let’s sell the house to 
Matthews,” said he, “and your mother and I'll take this money 
and $o out to the Bitter Root and get that fruit ranch and 
staft over again.” 

Tommy’s wife stared at him: Sixteen (Continued on page 138) 





Fleeta said: ‘‘I sup- 
pose you want to 


be a sort of female 
Buster ever 


with your fact 


I, this, the last 
of Miss Dale’s ex- 
cerpts from the 
diary of a girl who 
would an actress be 
(in Hollywood) all 
comes out right, 
and as it should— 
and does, usually, 
even in Hollywood, 
that fascinating 
city of make-believe, 
the morning greet- 
ing of all whose in- 
habitants seems to 
be: “Let’s pretend!” 


Virginia Dale 


Free. 7: Well, times have certainly changed with me since I 

last wrote in this diary, but what is a girl to do in Holly- 
wood? Of course if I did not have ideals, I would not be having 
to do like I am, but I am happy to know I am not the 
kind of a girl which will sacrifise things like ideals. If I 
can only bear these changes, I suppose I will be a bigger 
and better woman. I mean I must simply consider every- 
thing I do out here as practise for my career, and the time 
when I will be the screen’s most foremost vamp, as that is 
another ideal which I will never sacrifise. And if I am™“forced 
to do menneal work simply because I will not “pay the prite,” 
it is not my fault. So I am being a maid to Fleeta Lyons, 
who certainly has a terrible dissoposition even for -a movie star. 
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I wouldn’t of taken this mennel position except that she 5! 
vamp too. At least she has gotten some people to beleive 
is, and I can’t do more than merely guess how she has , 
her way around the studioes to get such a reputation. She § 
the kind which would do anything to get along I am mf 
she would never have gotten along without. But aye 
thought that as long as word is around that I am not the mat 
a girl which will “pay the price” and consaquaintely I am 0 
kept from getting ahead, I had better get some kind of 4? 
tion. And being a maid around the studioes to a screen Wa 
would give me some ideas, I thought, for the time when I ro 
be one too, only I should hope I will be a better one 
upstage Fleeta Lyons. 

But so far I have not had one idea from Fleeta, and I do 
think she has ever had one herself. She is the kind W 
only one ambition, which is to lure men on. I would be 
to make my living by luring men on the screen, but I ce 
would never lure in private life. Another thing whi 
never do is have my husband for a director like 
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She does not like it either, even though Rex King is one of the 
biggest directors on the lots. 

She says “what kind of insperation can a girl get from her 
husband?” and that often and often she does not give her best 
to her public because if she kisses her leading man with passion 
in a close-up, Rex King will raise a row when they get home; 
and if she does not kiss with passion, he will raise a row on 
the set. So I am sorry for her in one way, even if she has 
brought it all on herself, and I am grateful to her for letting 
me learn about not having directors for husbands. 

Feb. 8: Iam glad there is not much more “shooting” to do on 
Fleeta’s picture, for with everything I am about worn out. It is 
a queer thing that being a maid gets you less money than acting 
being a maid, especially as if one is one, one has to think of 
everything yourself, and if you are merely acting being one, you 
ue told just what to do. Such things is what is wrong with the 
infunt industry. I have to watch Fleeta, whether she has enough 
powder on, and how is her hair; and that is the reason she ad- 
vertised for a girl which has had expierience acting like me. 
Stars very often do this, but the next time I do this, if ever, I 
wil be with Pola or some one who is really some one. 

Fleeta said to me today: “Well, I hope you are watching and 
can get some tips, though I suppose you want to be a sort of 
female Buster Keaton, with your face.” Which shows what kind 
of a person she is. Of course she is merely being rude because 
she sees all the men 
like to talk to me, and 
the way she vamps 
men when she is not = 
acting should give her f 
enough practise to be a 
lot better then she is. 

I suppose everyone 
around here has noticed 
how much more of- 
tener Rex King comes 
to his wife’s dressing- 
room since I have been 
maiding. I am only 
afraid Fleeta will no- 
tice, for with her dis- 
osision she would do 
anything, and it would 
my mother’s 
heart if I should get 
mixed up in a scandal. 
But like the saying is, 
the wife is always the 
mast one to notise such 
hings, though I must 
wy the wives in Holly- 
Md are much more 
hotising than they are 
in Escanaba. 



































how 
veryone at home knew 
ght away when old 
man _ Grimble began 
Stopping at that Mrs. 
Fonce’s when she 
moved over on Port 
pucet, and poor Mrs. 
imble never sus- 
pected a thing until he 
ok all the money out 
of the bank and ran 
way, and Mrs. Ponce 
- 4 note pinned to the laundry bag for her sister. 
vite then Mrs. Grimble said there must be some 
Well Which shows how different wives are. 
‘ » T hope Fleeta will not think I have any interest 
Ii $0 ever in her husband even if he is a director. 
Duy fault if he sees the differense between us? Can 
It if he comes up to the dressing-room when he 
ind am there as I know he does? I am not the 
wie st St which would break up a home, even a 
™ ok where it is not so important. So practi- 
ae Said to Rex King is how Fleeta should 
ied to an happiest woman in the world being mar- 
» but how some people do not appreciate 
M luck, and how she could possibly think her leading 


I put my hand on 
his and reminded 
him that there 
were a lot of other 
vamps in the 
world. 








man, which is Jules Fernandez, is interesting, is beyond me. That 
is all I have ever said. 

Feb. 10: Well, I am certainly loseing all my sympathy for 
Fleeta. There is nothing like being with a star to know all 
about them and to make you realize how they are just like other 
people if not more so. I mean they really do whatever they 
want to where other people might only want to do it. She says 
the reason which she wants Jules for her leading man in all her 
pictures is because they went to school together. Well, that 
was what Lita Chaplin and Merna Kennedy said they were at 
first, and look what happened. And anyway I do not think 
Fleeta ever went anywhere to school. I keep getting more 
sorrier for Rex King all the time, and it is plane he appreciates 
the interest of a good girl. As I said today, it is too bad he 
cannot be leading man and director too if he has to be a husband, 
and the poor man just merely looked at me. 

Feb. 14: I had a beautiful Valentine from Avery today and he 
seems to have it more on his mind than ever that I should come 
back to Escanaba and get married. I know how it is in those 
small towns where there is nothing much to think about but 
getting married, which is so different from what it is here where 
everyone seems to think more about getting unmarried. Well, 
sometimes I wonder how it will all end between us. I think any 
girl has the right to do the best by herself, because who else will? 
I am the kind which would sacrifise anything for the man which 























































































I finially married, but it would be 
foolish to sacrifise to Avery like 
saying, “Yes, I will marry,’ and 
then change my mind. It took me 
years and years to save enough 
money to get to Hollywood. If I 
had of only thought of it, I would 
have won a beauty contest which 
is what almost every one seems to 
have done before they came. But 
as long as I had to spend my saved 
up money to come here, I think I 
should not do any sacrifise like get- 
ting married before I am sure I 
want to. 
So I simply wrote and told Avery 
I heard he was going to Lily 
Boham’s to Sunday suppers and 
that was a queer thing for an en- 
gaged man to do. I just told him 
I had never gone to a Sunday night 
supper while I have been in Holly- 
wood, and everyone knew that Sun- 
day suppers in Hollywood are a 
million times more interesting than 
what they have at the Bohams. 
Of course I did not mention I had 
not been asked to any. It is the 
prinsiple of the thing, and I think 
a girl which does not live up to her 
prinsiples is simply terrible. 
Fleeta is getting more awful 
everyday. She had the nerve to 
tell me today she hoped I was 
watching her and getting a lot of 
pointers, as very few girls had my 
opporteunity. Can you imagine 
the nerve! I just said that what I 
saw had not seemed to help me 
much in my career, and she said 
was I going to be a female Buster 
Keaton with my face, and that 
would be “so wise” because the 
screen needed comedians that were 
girls. Well, she will sing a differ- 
ent story when I am a thousand 
times better vamp than ever 
she is. 
I was telling Rex King today 
that what she had said about hus- 
bands and inspieration, and laugh- 
ingly asked him did she think Jules 
would be a better director than 
him? I must say that Mr. King 
certainly seems to find my conver- 
sation interesting, and it is very 
nice to hold so many conversations 
with a large director like him. Of 
course I can’t but compair him to 
poor Avery who is simply a small 
town boy after all. I suppose Rex 
King will be offering me a good 
part pretty soon now, so I will 
gladly bear all Fleeta’s meanness as this may be my chance. 
Feb. 15: Fleeta asked me today if I would maid her for her next 
picture, as we are almost through with this. She said that I was 
the only girl which her husband had never paid any attension to, 
and it left her mind freer to give her best to her public. Well, 
I just looked at her and wondered how a woman could be so 
insulting. I could certainly of told her a few things but what 
would of been the use? None are so blind as those which will 
not look, as the saying is. And who can blame Rex King for 
finding a little comfort in refined conversation when he can? 
All I hope is that nothing ever goes any further between us, 
as it would break my mother’s heart. 
Feb. 23: Just had a letter from Avery. He says it is simply 
talk about he going to Lily’s to supper and can’t I take a joke? 
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I do not see where the joke is for where there is talk there ™® 


be something besides a joke to start. If he wants to take # 
with a funny looking girl like Lily Boham, I am sure ®® 
nothing in my life. I wrote and told him that from now @: 
would certainly consider myself as free as what he does, # 
that I would go anywheres I was asked. So I hope I am 
asked somewheres where he would not want me to g0. 
Feb. 24: He has asked me to tea! I was never more # 
prised in all my life. Of course it would be foolish to #¥©) 
I have not noticed that Rex King is very interested m ™ 
I never thought it would lead to this. I think there 5 
thing terribly exciting in going to tea, which in the first 
is such a refined kind of a party and it certainly makes # 
more thrilling when the man is married. Hollywood 8 # 
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~ from Escanaba in that way. At home married men are 
at all interesting, but out here it only seems to make them 
more $0. Well, I wonder where it will all lead to? What if he 
ao star me and insists I pay “the price!” Of course I am 
kind of girl which that would come easy to, and I just 

ouet at the thoughts of anything so terrible. But what can 


* girl do against strong, wicked men? 

25: The tea is tomorrow. I hope no one at the studioes 
» 2" how much I had on my mind. Well, that is the way 
Hs out here where men are men. One day a girl is maiding 
Rext she is a star you might say. I wonder if Avery 

Pho, forgive me if he ever could understand. 
“ 6; I don’t know of anything that is as different from 
Stl expects as a man. They are so conseited and never 


Fleeta put in her ore and 
said she just knew he had 
“it,” and wasn't he just 
the type for her next 
picture? 


think of anything but just them- 
self. Well, Iam glad I am not one 
which can be taken in by them. It 
will always be a satisfactishon to 
me to know that I have always 
been able to resist them and would 
not let any get fresh with me 
It seems that somehow Rex King 
has gotten the idea that Fleeta 
is in love with her leading man. 
He said that I was so bright, he 
was sure I had notised enough 
things to tell him the truth, which 
he simply had to know. Well, I 
am very glad he knows I am not 
beautiful and dumb like so many 
girls out here but have a head 
which I use, and I was very glad 
to know this even if it did seem 
queer for him to ask me to such 
a thing as tea merely and simply 
to talk about his wife 
He kept saying she was the only 
woman in the world for him, even 
if she could not act; and hearing 
a man rave about his wife is not 
very exciting for a girl. He said 
that Fleeta simply insisted upon 
having Jules in her next picture, 
and if he could only scare her by 
getting something on her that 
might make a scandal, she would 
love her husband more if for no 
other reason than for the sake of 
her public. And would I help him, 
he said. He said he would never 
forget it. Well, of course I-merely 
felt sorry for him for being so 
much in love with a woman like 
Fleeta, so I said 1 was pretty sure 
she thought Jules was wonderful, 
as she had told me so many times 
I said she said that he said she was 
wonderful too, and that once she 
had said that her greatest ambition 
was to have him her coe star 
At that, Rex King just had tears 
in his eyes. He said that that set- 
tled it, as if she had gone as far as 
to be willing to share starring 
honors, she was certainly sunk. 
And he looked so sad I put my 
hand on his and reminded them 
there were a lot of other vamps 
in the world and that my ambi- 
tion was to be the screen’s most 
foremost vamp myself. He said he 
would not forget. So then he said he must go and I came home, 
and I am very much upset about it all. I guess I will write to 
Avery. Fleeta is not the only person who has a man crazy about 
her. Avery may not be a director, but he is a very nice boy 
Feb. 28: Avery is here. He said he could not stand it out in 
Escanaba another minute without me, and if I would not come 
back, he would come to me and go in the hardwear business out 
here if I insisted. It is wonderful to have him around, and I 
explaned how I was maiding to get real experients for my 
career as all girls do in Hollywood, and he thought it was 
wonderful. I told him all about the temptasions out here too, 
but that I was just the same as what I had always been, and he 
said it was wonderful. I told him what good friends I was with 
Rex King, one of the biggest directors (Continued on page 133) 
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N O other American writer on 
wild life has achieved greater dis- 
tinction than that which has been 
accorded Mr. Scoville. Here once 
more he tells a tale of Africa and 
of those animals that, in many of 
their characteristics and impulses, 
seem closest to our human kind. 


E Anildren 
of the 


By 
Samuel Scoville. Jr 


E Krew face of the precipitous krantz showed gray against the 
jade-green jungle which lapped at its base, while beyond 
its height the tawny veldt stretched away to the horizon. 
Eupherbias towered at the foot of the cliff like great can- 
delabra, and there were giant lobelias red as shed blood, wild 
sweet peas, on which the ostriches feed, and vermilion gladioli, 
with scentless violets big as pansies showing against drifts of 


snowy columbine. Amid a riot of color and perfume, bulbuls, 
all Tyrian rose and turquoise, sang their gurgling songs, clapper- 
larks made little explosive sounds with their wings as they zig- 
zagged through the soft air, while lune-green plantain-eaters 
hunted through the thickets, and African wood-doves called like 
whippoorwills from the tree-tops. 

It was there on the krantz in a shallow cave all misty- 
purple with the pale blossoms of .climbing morning-glories that 
two princelings were born one morning in December, which - 
is mid-spring in South Africa. They were of the blood 
royal, for their mother was none other than the mate of a 
grim old leader of a band of chacmas, as Hottentot hunters 
have named the Cape baboons, or bavians, who make their 
homes on the sheer faces of those solitary cliffs in the jungle 
which the Boers call krantzes. 

In spite of their royal lineage, the twins were as round and 
chubby and helpless as human babies at the same age. They 
would wrinkle up their sniffing little noses and whimper softly 
when they were hungry, and when their mother came back 
to the cave they would go “m-m-m-m,” which means love 
and contentment in chacma language, as they drank deep 
from the unfailing fountains of milk which she provided. 
Then, when they were left alone again, they would curl them- 
selves up in each other’s arms in a round warm ball, and sleep 
until she came back. 

As soon as they were born, they had begun to study those 
lessons in which all wild-folk who would live out their days 
must be perfect. Before their eyes were open, those chacma 
babies had learned not to make a sound when left alone, but 
to lie still and to keep on lying still, no matter what happened. 

Before they could walk, they could climb up and down the 
sheer face of the precipice on which they lived, making use 
of a multitude of tiny finger-holds which human eyes would 
not have perceived. 
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They learned that a hiss in the grass, the flutter of wing 
overhead, a ripple in still water, all might mean death to litt 
chacmas. They were taught, too, that for their very liw 
sake they must pay attention to the slightest warning frm 
any of the sentries who always guard a baboon band, a 
they learned to hide on the face of the bare cliff by fitting 
themselves into the tiniest of crevices or lying beside som 
rock whose color blended with their own. 

Yet in spite of all their new-found knowledge, it was oy 
the watchfulness of their mother which saved them frm 
their first great danger. It was at the noon of a spring days 
they lay sprawled out in the sunshine on the platform @ 
warm rock which fronted their cave, half-hidden by the gold 
flowers of a trailing guinea vine, that a black spot show 
against the blue arch above them. Farther up the cliff & 
hind a jutting spur of rock their mother was digging i 
ground-nuts in one of the pockets of soil which showed be 
and there along the cliff-side. 

Suddenly the speck in the blue grew larger until it becum 
a vast dark bird hurtling down from mid-sky. High abe 
the world this black eagle of the veldt had glimpsed with bs 
golden telescopic eyes the two baby chacmas back of ® 
trailing blossoms. 

Like a flash of black lightning the grim bird spiraled dom 
from the great height, and the air hissed against his @ 
wings as, with hooked beak half-open, and crooked claws spr 
wide, he swooped upon the unconscious pair. 3 

Well it was for them that their mother was one of the ws 
and wariest of all that chacma troop. As she dug, the shadow® 
one of the bird’s great wings touched her head for a fraction® 
a second. It was enough. Her senses, trained and tautened 
long years of dangers and escapes, recognized it as the sis 
of death itself. Without even waiting to look up, with a ™ 
bound she sprang sidewise off the ledge to the platform bees. 
Such a leap would have broken a man’s legs, or at least 
have sent him over the edge of the shelf all the way dow # 
the foot of the cliff. A baboon, however, seems built of st 
leather, and this one struck lightly and clung like a leech to' 
naked rock. Even as she landed, with a lightning-like mots 
she flung one astonished cub after the other into the cave 
yond, where they struck the hard rocks with indignant 
of surprise and pain, bruised but safe. ogietl 

Then, for the first time, she looked up, her great ry” 
bared and grinning, and her steel-strong hands stretc 
ready to grip the winged death sweeping down upon her. 

There are few things which the black eagle of ?—~ ‘ 
but there is a limit even to an eagle’s courage, and an aa 
baboon many times as strong as a man, with teeth edged 
back like knives, and hands which clutch like iron ¢ 
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evidently that limit. With a \ 


frantic flap of its wings the } \ 
reat bird checked its course { ) 
and just managed to clear Aa 
the cliff. efi 


Even so, it did not go un- 
scathed, for as it grazed the 
ledge, the right hand of the 
chaema shot out like the 
stroke of a striking snake 
and tore a mass of glossy (- 
black feathers from the 
eagle’s broad breast, as the 
defeated bird with a scream 
of rage shot around a cor- 
ner of the cliff. 

Against the next enemy 
who invaded the kraniz not 
even the strength and cour- 
age of their protector availed. 

Once again it was high noon, and the ver- 
tical rays of the sun fell like arrows of flame 
across the veldt. In the cool depths of the 
cave the twins slept through the long hot 
hours while their mother foraged with the 
rest of the troop across the wide plateau 
which lay at the top of the cliff. Deploying 
out in open order, the band moved across the 
~ at a walk, holding their tails erect in a 
ignified and stately manner, and carefully 
—e every inch of the ground as they 

’ scorpions, centipedes, bird’s-eggs, beetles, bulbs and 
= baboon dainties. * = 
e-~ as the children of the cliff slept so soundly that 
4 of them heard a rattling, scratching noise which seemed 
ch approaching nearer and nearer to their cave—a sound 
— have thrown any of the adult members of the band 
lack ©, of alarm. At the foot of the cliff a pair of yellow- 

: os Enrtieds chattered loudly; a pied crow zigzagged 
cet ¢ orth below the cave giving his guttural croak; and a 

ve wows raced among the rocks chirruping jn wild 
pol rth and air were full of warnings; yet no shadow of 

Cc ie danger drifted across the dreams of the sleeping pair. 
oy y, over the edge of the little platform which fronted 
sil and @ round, fierce head appeared, with eyes of molten 

Up epee red mouth filled with fierce white fangs. 

. errs face of the cliff, which scarcely any other 
eae Africa save the chacmas themselves could have 
dmbed, a, great leopard, seven feet from nose to tail-tip, had 

a. gol or a moment he lay flattened upon the level rock, his 

Golden skin blotched with charcoal-black rosettes like 
tern rug, all velvet and gold. Then rising to his feet, 


be ~~ 







































Too late the fierce beast realized 

his danger and tried in vain to 

stop himself as he reached the 
edge of the precipice. 





he moved noiselessly on 
padded paws toward the 
cave, the embodiment of 
fierce grace and swift death. 

Although the eyes of the cubs were held and their ears sealed 
in sleep, yet one sense was still on guard. Asleep or awake, the 
marvelous mesh of their nostrils filtered every telltale scent 
which drifted through the still air, and carried its message to 
their drowsy brains. When the raw, fierce reek of the leopard 
floated through the dusk of the cave, it aroused the sleepers like 
a trumpet-blast. Neither of them had ever smelled that scent 
before, yet some instinct deep in the very springs of life shouted 
to them through their slumber that Death approached. 

With a sudden snap of their lithe muscles, the chacma cubs 
sprang to their feet and for an instant stared into the fierce eyes 
which glared at them from triangular sockets at the entrance of 
the cave. From the great cat’s hot gullet came that menacing 
cough, which with a leopard means killing, and he moved for- 
ward with the stealthy sinuousness of a hunting snake. 

Such a sight would have left human children helpless with 
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terror. Not so with those children of the wild. In the presence 
of danger the trained muscles of the little chacmas reacted 
automatically. Straight up the slanting wall of the cave each one 
flashed, gripping with fingers and toes tiny niches and projections 
of which no other animal could have made use. 

With a snarl, which sounded like a blunt saw going through 
wood, the leopard sprang at the nearest. Cramped in the cave, 
he was unable to reach the full height of his spring, and his 
claws, like curved black sickles, raked the rock a full foot below 
the little chacma, who went on up the wall like a tree-toad until 
he reached the roof of the cave. There he clung to a tiny ledge 
whimpering with fright, while his little brother set up a high wail. 

The baboon band were a good two hundred feet above where 
the twins had been sleeping, and at least that distance away 
from the edge of the cliff; yet the cry for help from her cub 
caught the ears of the mother instantly. 

With a few swift bounds she reached the cliff and shot down 
its side, clinging, sliding, clutching, until by some miracle she 
arrived on the platform safely. Just as she reached it, the 
leopard backed halfway out to obtain more room for his next 
spring, while the cubs cried piteously. 

At the sound the chacma mother seemed to lose all sense of 
fear, and gripping the leopard’s long spotted tail, she pulled with 
all the strength of her steel-strong arms. 

A leopard is perhaps the fastest fighter on earth, and so strong 
that it can break the neck of a full-grown buffalo or carry a 
man away in his jaws. Once face to face with the chacma, the 
latter would not have had a chance for life. 

With a snarl of rage the great cat tried to move forward in the 
narrow passage and turn around in the cave. Although not a 
large animal, a baboon is immensely powerful, and this one was 
fighting not only for her own life but also for her cubs. Bracing 


her handlike feet against the rock-wall, she kept her oppoos 


from moving forward, struggle as he would, and when he ra 
for a moment, she. pulled his spotted body partly out. and @ 
her long canine teeth, edged on the inner side like knives, de 
to the gums in the great cat’s flank and gave the high ululating@ 
of a chacma in distress which every baboon who hears must bet 

The leopard screeched with rage and tried to back out of 
cave. Once more the braced strength of the baboon held bs 
helpless, and again her edged teeth ripped through his silken si 
Maddened by his wounds, the great cat struggled to rush 
backwards. Suddenly the chacma gave way and pulled with J 
her strength. 

The impetus of the leopard’s own efforts, aided by th ® 
expected tug from the chacma, shot him clear out of the at 
and across the narrow platform. Too late the fierce “ 
realized his danger and tried in vain to stop himself #% 
reached the edge of the precipice. With a final pull into 
she put every ounce of strength in her powerful body, ' 
chacma sprang aside and climbed swiftly up the wall of sianl 
rock as her cubs had done. Below her, with a screech of 
and terror, the leopard disappeared over the edge of the 

A moment later there came the terrible rush of the 
baboon band summoned by her call, and half a dozen great® 
with the foam of their wrath showing against their 
landed on the little platform ready to fight to the 
rescue of their own. 

Their aid was not needed. Two hundred feet below, # 
the rocks which sloped away from the cliff, lay 4 
motionless mass which a moment before had been VI 
fierce life. Single-handed, the chacma mother had vai 
the terror of the veldt and freed her band from the , 
Death which had long preyed upon them. 
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Goon after the fight with the leopard there came a flitting of 
, the clan. A four-day storm of rain and sleet sweeping down 
mae snow-covered Kenia had beaten against the face of the 
aut until one by one the caves and lairs of the band were 
- As the storm broke, at some signal from their leader 
the whole band, fighting jocks, young bucks, and thin anxious 
re each with a baby astride her neck, moved down the face 
of the cliff and crossed the veldt to where Deep River roared 
vered ym between its banks. On the other side of the stream 
ae * earag krantz to which their leader planned to take 
ya wenty feet from the bank a round rock showed black 
~ - and smother of the current. Fifteen feet beyond 
oie er, and the same distance out still another with a 
" Y-loot gap between it and the farther shore. Around these 
ee the wan water boiled like a caldron, and down- 
page rocks showed through the foam like black fangs. 
ih a deep bark the old leader halted the troop and eyed 
mee oy like a broad-jumper about to take off. Then with 
os a tremendous spring he hurled himself through the 
» Struck the first rock squarely, clutched it fast with his 
Sen Fagg leaped to the second and crouching like a panther 
it gh into the air for the last jump of all. For an in- 
—€ as though he would not make it, but he changed 
ee like the crack broad-jumper that he was, shot 
1 and landed safe on the shore with a yard to spare. 
lowed hie and howling like wolves, the jocks and bucks fol- 
we $0 swiftly that the air seemed full of baboons. Every 
7 = the crossing without a mishap. Then came 
marys, each carrying a helpless whimpering little 
astride her back or beneath her arm as she hurled herself 
rately through the air. Slipping, clutching, springing, they 


t 
~ ‘the farther shore in safety—all but one. The mother 


One of the jocks plunged 
toward her, his tail held 
firmly by companions on 
shore, and she wasdragged 
to safety at the end of a 
living chain. 


of the twins still stood beside the raging river and watched the 
others cross. It was evident that she knew only too well that 
no chacma could cover that distance carrying double. It was 
evident too that she found it as hard as would a human mother 
to choose between her babies. 

Suddenly she stepped forward and unwrapped the clinging 
little arms of one of the cubs from around her neck. Perhaps 
there was something that she promised him in chacma-talk; per- 
haps it was only because he was a thoroughbred and the son 
of 1 chief. At any rate as she set him on his little hand-feet 
so close to the river’s edge that the foam flaked his silky skin 
like snow, he stood erect with a certain pathetic dignity and 
without a whimper watched her go. 

The stones were almost awash in the rising river as the 
chacma-mother took the jumps and reached the watching group 
on the farther side with one baby safe under her arm. Then, 
leaving her cub with the band, she turned to recross the abyss 
over which she had come, amid a chorus of barks and howls 
from the troop which sounded almost like a burst of applause 

The return journey was worse than the crossing, for by that 
time the bank was nearly level with the current. Without hesi- 
tation, however, she took the first leap, her springing body show- 
ing dark against the tossing foam, while from the farther bank 
a tiny figure stretched out small arms toward her. 

At the first stone she slipped and nearly plunged into the 
river, but with a desperate effort saved herself and sprang 
bravely toward the next. This too just showed above the water, 
but she clung to it desperately and took the third leap and 
landed clutching and clawing on the last stone of all. From that 
one she sprang for the shore, but the effort was too much for 
her tired body, and next instant the roaring river was whirling 
her down toward the jagged rocks below. (Continued on page 164) 
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Mr HENOCH, a new name in these pages, 
has two major interests and a minor. The 
former are writing short stories and travel, 
and the latter is cold steel. And it is what 
he knows about the latter that makes it 
possible for him to indulge in the former. 
Could one’s life be more pleasantly arranged? 


Illustrated by 
Ralph Pallen Coleman 


The 


By Louis M.Henoch 


INCOLN HIGHWAY, née Main Street, smirked its prettiest 
the day Richard Barnum arrived in Lockport. The black- 
enameled Lizzies, parked diagonally along the three blocks of 
the thoroughfare’s activity, tried to rear their tin hoods into 
some semblance of the haughty Rolls-Royce. Class A débu- 
tantes from the upper reaches of Indiana Avenue wore their 
eyebrow-pencils and lip-sticks down to the quick, for Dick 
Barnum had come back to the old home town a metropolitan 
success, shining in a nimbus of New York’s approval. 

The furore: caused by the return of the prodigally greeted 
son was not limited to the fair daughters of Eve. Old Eli 
Knapp, the tight-fisted head of the First National Bank, stood 
him up on a street-corner for an hour, solicitously seeking first- 
hand information about the lurking vice of a great city, with 
detailed particulars of the exact locations where its lure could 
be avoided—all incident to a contemplated visit. Abe Living- 
stone telephoned a request that he come over to the Daylight 
Clothing Store in order that acquaintanceship might be had 
with ultra-advanced styles. Barnum’s raiment outlilied King 
Solomon, and he obligingly mannequined the tailored creation 
draped snugly from the square shoulders and melting into 
smoked pearl spats at the ankles. The new English collar and 
smart Roman striped scarf gave tone to a strong face habitually 
softened by ar ingratiating smile. Abe mentally decided if 
imitation would do it, his waxen college youth nonchalantly 
posing in the show window would become a sincere flatterer. 

In the evening Dick strolled over to the Elks’ clubrooms, 
where he found a group of old friends enjoying the newly in- 
stalled radio. An animated discussion was in progress. A few 
appreciative music lovers were loudly extolling the beauty and 
clarity of voice of Miss Gaugenslauber—courtesy of the East 
Pittsburgh Wet Wash and Laundry Company—while other dis- 
sentients insisted that the sounds were most certainly caused 
by static. 

Stuffy Van Dusen, tenor of the Kiwanis glee-club, caught sight 
of the visitor, and suggested: “Turn off the air—here’s Dick.” 

Barnum joined the crowd, and Van Dusen went on: “Tell 
us all about the perils of a great city—and incidentally you 
might give us a tip on the market.” 

The newcomer grinned and said: “Unfortunately I don’t 
know all the perils, although a tip on the market is one of 
the worst. Sorry I can’t pick you a winner, but we are not 
active on the floor of the Exchange. Stuyvesant Fiske and Com- 
pany are bond brokers.” 

Stuffy volunteered: “Understand you’re a partner in the con- 
cern, Pretty soft, I'll say.” 
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“Hardly a full fledged partner,” Barnum disparaged) 
“Just a junior member of the company.” 4 

The other switched the subject with the inquiry: “Don't 9 
suppose you’ve seen Nancy Cook in the short time 
you've been here?” ” 

“Nancy Cook—who is she?” Dick asked. 

“Live right in the same town and don’t know her?” Vand 


retorted. “Boy, you must room over in Brooklyn. Well ¥ 
Cook is another one of Lockport’s output who has gone dm 
New York and pulled its whiskers.” 

“Did I know her? Funny how a fellow forgets in four 

“Sure you did. Lived out near the woolen mills. Her 
is a widow—teaches music. You remember Nancy: good 
ee light-haired girl, went with the Bucks, and that Fit 
unch.” 

Barnum nodded. “I’ve got her now. Sang at the Granada 
a while, didn’t she?” Ke 

Tom Bradley broke in: “Nancy doesn’t have to simg® 
picture-house now. 
Last season was in ‘A Garden of Roses.’ 
is wild about her.” 


They say New! 


She is a big hit—star in musical com 


The young men evidently found Miss Cook an interesting 9 


ject, but Barnum was beginning to be bored by the f 
her triumphs. However, he humored his friends by asking: 

“What is she doing here?” 

Stuffy sighed. “Only home on a vacation visiting her a 
You'll meet her at the Branch Line party tomorrow 
then heaven help us poor small-time hicks.” 

Dick joined in the laugh and walked away. 
The Branch Line ball was given in Concert Hall, over? 
farm-implement store. Nusbaum Brothers were coaxilg 
from their reluctant saxophones, and the snare-drummet ® 
his regular vocation of tonsorial artist in the joys of syne 
The Lockport Blues bleated a final despondent wail, 
dancers unemotionally waited on the floor, denying the ¢ 
which they knew the players must give, under their contrat 


Stuffy Van Dusen importantly negotiated his way — 


waxed floor, conducting an attractive girl with sparkling 
and a bobbed head of burnished gold. 

Tapping Dick on the shoulder with all the authom 
traffic officer, he rather breathlessly said: “Miss Cot 





He ventured: “I'm 
not naturally taci- 
turn, but it was 
too perfect to be 
spoiled bychatter.” 


Present Mr. Barnum.” He confidently took possession of the 
T with whom Barnum had been dancing, and announced: 
Dick ene in for the rest of this.” 

I Ss arm about the girl’s slender waist and with the 
¥ of the brassy concatenation, started the acrobatics of 
utrot. Immediately he realized that his partner’s definite ex- 
of rhythm was floating them through the broken meas- 
very joy of motion rendered them mute, but he ae 

‘Charm of person, a confidence and poise which marke 

i toe gitl’s silence. ve 

floor music stopped with a crash, and he guided her from the 
pe the hoped-for comparative privacy of an anteroom. 
Were threading their way through the crowd, he ven- 


*@ Rot naturally taciturn, but it was too perfect to be 
td by chatter.” 


Was evidently in line with her thoughts, for she 


said: “So you are Mr. Barnum! 
I have been trying to place you. 
I remember now. You lived on 
Maple Avenue, and chummed 
with Joe Bancroft and Stuyves- 
ant Fiske.” 

“That’s right. We finished 
the course at Lockport College 
the same time, and the three of us went to New York to- 
gether. Stuyvie Fiske attended school here, and that is 
how we all came to be connected with his father’s busi- 
ness.” 

“Isn’t it fine to be back in Lockport? 
love this town,” the girl declared. 

They had reached the anteroom but found it already 
preémpted, and so he continued his search, which ended at 
a carpeted step on the entrance stairway. 

As soon as they were seated, Dick inquired: 
are you to be here?” 

“About two weeks more,” she answered. “ ‘A Garden of 
Roses’ is to go on the road—just the big cities, of course, 
and I must be back for rehearsals. Did you see it last 
season?” 

He shook his head. 
must be splendid in, it. 
the stage?” 

The girl smiled in a friendly way. “The most natural thing in 
the world,” she said. “Mother taught music, and I’ve been sing- 
ing and dancing as long as I can remember. I had some early 
stage experience here in Lockport at the Granada. It was neces- 
sary for me to work, so I took up what I seemed best fitted for.” 

Dick started to question her further, but she interrupted him: 
“Let us not talk show-shop. I’m on a vacation. I’m dying to 
hear about New York. Been away a week, and it seems ages. 
Tell me about yourself. They all say you have done so well. 
Everyone knows of Stuyvesant Fiske; he’s one of the biggest 
men in the country, and to think of you being a partner!” 

Barnum flushed and stammered: “My name is not over the 
door yet.” He seemed confused, started to say something, evi- 
dently changed his mind and joked: 


I always will 


“How long 


“Unfortunately I didn’t. I know you 
Tell me, how did you happen to go on 
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“It’s not up in the lights, as you say in theatrical parlance.” 
Then more seriously: “I’ve a long way to go to reach the top. 
Naturally, Stuyvie Fiske has helped Bancroft and me to get our 
foothold.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful, you an international banker, knowing the 
world’s secrets, and—” 

“I’m on a vacation too,’ Dick admonished. “The wonderful 
thing is that you and I are alive in the same world, and that we 
live in the same town. I certainly hope to see a great deal of 
you.” 

During the next ten days that hope was completely realized, 
and when the young man left for the East, he was solaced by 
the knowledge that Nancy Cook would soon be following. 

Barnum arrived in New York on Sunday morning and went 
directly to the apartment which he occupied, together with young 
Fiske and Joe Bancroft. It was on the upper floor of one of 
those English basement houses just off Fifth Avenue, which 
parade their endless row of uniform brownstone fronts along the 
length of every street in the Fifties. Back in the mid-Victorian 
age a lack of imagination must have gifted the builders with but 
one pattern, and those days it was a wise latchkey which knew 
its own door. 

Dick cut short the enthusiastic reception of his friends by the 
announcement: “Boys, I’m down for the count.” 

Joe sadly sighed: “Nabbed as he arrived in Lockport by one of 
the vamps who regularly meet the nine-twenty limited.” 

“No,” Barnum replied; “it’s Nancy Cook. You fellows re- 
member her—lived out near the woolen mills. She’s in New 
York now, prima donna in ‘A 
Garden of Roses,’ and I’m sunk 
without trace.” 

Fiske pondered: “Nancy Cook? 

I remember her—striking little 
blonde, with beautiful eyes; but 
I don’t recall seeing her in ‘A 
Garden of Roses,’ and I went 
half a dozen times.” 


She went on: “No wonder you 
are beloved, for you are an inspi- 


The Pretendey 


Dick confessed: “I’m up against it, and terribly worried? 

“Sounds like a touch,’ Joe murmured. 

“Worse than that,” the other went on. “You see, naturally | 
wanted to impress the home folks, so I was high-hatt 
town—strutting my stuff all over the place. I'll be the rege 
my life paying the installments on my clothes, and of Cours | 
admitted being a junior member in the Company.” 

“And he does this Prince of Wales stuff on sixty a weet’ 
soliloquized Bancroft. “He’s paid for being an accoun be 
some day his own books wont balance, and then heaven hey 
the why-pay-cash boys!” 

“It might be,” suggested young Fiske, “that I could get Fae 
to give you a partnership, if I happened to be on his yan 
list; but at that, I'll bet I have enough drag with wD iy 
have him put you out on the street selling bonds. Then u 
to you.” 

Barnum vigorously nodded. “You’ve got the idea, Stuyvie” 
he said. ‘You see, I’m hooked. It would have been all net 
for Lockport, but when I met Nancy Cook, I couldnt 
down. She thinks I’m a banker, club member, man about iim 
I’m in so deep I don’t know how to get out, and she'll bebe 
on Tuesday.” 

“It might be good poker to discard the queen, and draw ig 
a straight,” dryly offered Bancroft. 

“I’m perfectly crazy about her,” protested Dick. “Pdim 
a clean breast of it, if I only knew how. As it is, you fds 
will have to go to bat for me.” 

“All right,” said Joe. “We'll stand by you. Stuyvie has pm: 

ised to go to the front and gtym 
an outside job, so you'll Mi 
chance to be in the big mim 
Meantime here’s my roll, Ty 
should last about ten minuiee 
Madison Avenue.” He ruefullytiey 
some crumpled bills on the ik 
Fiske likewise disgorged @ 
containing currency and Gimme 
“I had started in to show the 
nor I could save money, t 
goes. You might as well am 
runabout too, as long as I 
the price of gas.” S 
“You'll be in luck if he Gem 
take you on as chauffeur,” said) 
croft whimsically. Then as af 
thought he added: “We migte 
well move out of here and tim 
place over for your bachelor ait 
ment.” ae 

Nancy Cook returned to tom 
following Tuesday, and f 
stemmed Russell roses with 
card, awaiting her in her Tame 
the Claremont. ‘That nightia® 
was a quiet dinner on the Riem 
and an evening under the stars, wa 
the pale silver moon gilding thes 
To be literal, one must recogni 
interposition of canopied 
blotting out the heavenly const 
tions; but youth finds rome 
wherever heart radio-casts to be 
its concordant beat. 

But—love’s young dream had 8 
awful crimp put in it whe ® 
waiter added up the check. 

A few evenings later, as they # 
out Westchester way, the j 
low-hung roadster—Stuyvie + 
shown rare discrimination 
ing a snug, narrow car rew 7 
closely together. Barnum *® 
clever driver. It was too ™., 
signal, so one arm was free. 
point Inn ordinarily was SW 
to be a rather long trip. 
it lacked all sense of Perm 
and fairly rushed forth to meet 

The exclusiveness of its 
was attested by the prices @ 
card. ° As the caviar, ¢ 


cy 


ration for younger men.” 








The lovers announced their engagement at a party in Barnum's apartment, and the couple were showered with felicitations. 


broth, the furtive quail, broiled mushrooms, endive, Spanish 


melon, trailed their expensive course under the soft candle-light, 


i doing feats of mental mathematics best fitted for 
+ giana of his time-tried calculating machine. 
—. himself under the pretext of personally selecting 
iad I But instead he went out in the grounds and walked 
Ny, and prage. Under a light, he paused to count his cur- 
> ited A en hurried on to where the automobile was parked. 
hae e extra tire from its holder, called a loitering chauf- 
® conference, exchanged the tire for a yellow-backed bill, 
meen i the table. And Nancy, eying him with thought- 
pon fh T glance, saw only a serious-minded young financial 
Re time passed, Dick found his position more complex and 
plar hation increasingly difficult. With summer waning, and 
tion in sight, the lovers announced their engagement at 
man's Fifty-fifth Street apartment. Stuyvie Fiske 
croft were present, and Nancy had brought two 
company: Mildred Carroll, a vivacious, dark-eyed 
y,and Evelyn Sweet, a lackadaisical peaches-and-cream 
t was all in excellent taste. His soft-spoken man 


served a light supper. The company was congenial, and the 
young couple were showered with felicitations and hearty good 
wishes. 

After the girls had been escorted to their respective homes, 
the three young men sat about the rooms talking over the 
success of the party: the beauty of the guests, the engagement. 
Bancroft summed up what was in all of their minds by the 
question: 

“And now what are you going to do, Dick?” 


OTHING goads a man forward like driving necessity. Bar- 
num had created a false . position which threatened to 
engulf him, but he was not tamely submitting himself to be 
mired. On the contrary, the brokerage offices in the financial 
district were surprised at the long strides the young man was 
taking, and his accomplishments were the talk of the street. 
Dick did not lack courage, but heretofore he had drifted along 
easy lines. Now, under the stress of realizing his heroics, the 
tougher the sledding, the better he liked it; and he was trav- 

eling fast. 
What bothered him most was Nancy. (Continued on page 118) 
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Written and Illustrated by Ro ss S antee 


ILL MASON was the name he was using 

when he come to work at the ranch. He 
came to the Slash M outfit in June. He broke 
horses for Dad Hardin until the latter part of 
August, and in all that time he never spoke 
half a dozen words to any man. Nobody 
knew where he come from, and nobody cared 
when he left—unless it was Dad Hardin, the 
owner of the outfit. And Mason never even 
— old Dad good-by that morning he 
eit. 

From the saddle he rode, we figured Mason 
must be from’ the North. For it’s seldom 
that an Arizona waddie ever rides a three-quar- 
ters rig. He was the best rider in the outfit, 
and he attended strictly to his own business. 
But because of that way he had, none of the 
punchers liked him. 

“He shore gets on my 
nerves,” said the horse-wran- 
gler. ‘“He’s always lookin’ at 
a man just like a cat before 
it jumps, and he never says a 
word. I thought at first he 
must be swelled about some- 
thing I'd done. But he acts 
that way with everybody.” 

“He wont stay long,” said 
Dad. “Another month or so, 
an’ he'll be driftin’. I know 
the breed. There’s something 
eatin’ him inside.” For old 
Dad Hardin knew both men 
and horses, and the tall, slit- 
eyed puncher who never spoke 
had interested him from the 
start. For Mason did have a 
way with horses. And to 
Dad Hardin, a man and horse 
were a good deal alike. 

Old Dad was too old to ride with the outfit. 


RANGING out from his, old Dad could watch them all as he st 
his home town, Globe, smoking on the porch. 
Ross Santee has punched On this particular morning Dad's rawhide 
‘ bottom chair was in the sun—the mornings 
cattle all over Arizona; cold in Arizona, and the sun wasn’t more the 
and what he hasn't ex- an hour high. The outfit had left at daybrat 
‘ They had rode north to gather horses, for tk 
perienced of the desert, fall work was starting in a week. The rab 
no one is likely to ex- house was strangely quiet after they Fes 
: : A few stray cattle were stringing into 
berience—and live. Last water corral to drink from the long conettt 
winter he holed up for troughs that ran the length of the corral. Lae 


; : ; in the day, when Dad had moved his dat 
a while to write and il- os. “the shade, the little crested Arim 


lustrate a group of tales quail would come to drink at the dirt 
of which this is the first. out behind the house. Already some of the 
were calling from the hill. 
Down in the bronc’ com 
Bill Mason was working i! 
cloud of dust. Hackamor 
in hand, the tall, slit 
puncher worked afoot. Fre 
the swirling mass of 
that milled around the & 
corral he finally cut out ait 
tle black and drove him m 
a side corral by himself. 
little black stood quietly # 
the tall puncher put up & 
corral bars. But as he a@ 
closer, the horse struck # 
with both forefeet. _ 
“Now, Sleepy,” said i 
puncher in a low voice. _ 
Again the wicked fore 
struck. Slowly the 
came on, This time the i@# 
black allowed him to 
his nose. Quiet-like, the 
er slipped the hackamore # 
But he still kept the little black’s head and tied the knot. Taking down the 0 


his mount of horses in the little pasture down below the house. bars, he led the horse outside to where the saddle lay. Ru 


The foreman would have turned them out 


if he dared, for the pony’s back and patting him the while, he carefully ate 


no matter what the price of steers might be, Dad always fed his the blankets before he eased the saddle on, The little 


horses grain. And yet, except when Dad took an occasional 


stood quietly through it all, and as the tall puncher swulg® 


ride about the place, they were never used, for Dad’s horses he trotted off down the wash. 
were old and crippled like himself. But Dad always liked Dad Hardin watched them go until they were both out 
to have them near. And from that rawhide-bottom chair of sight. As they disappeared, Dad knocked the ashes out 
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ll as he st 


“There’s 


: d said: 
= them 


something between 


two. 

For Mason never used 
the spurs on Sleepy Black. 
He had worked for hours 
with the little horse before 
he ever saddled him, just 
trying to win his confidence. 
Sleepy never bucked with 
him. But for a long time 
Sleepy always struck with 
those forefeet of his when 
anyone came near: Sleepy 
hadn't forgotten the time 
be was branded, though that 
was four years ago and 
Sleepy was scarcely six 
months old at the time. 

There was probably 
thirty colts in the corral 
the day that Sleepy was 
branded. Some was so 
scared they tried to jump 
out of the corral, but 
Sleepy wasn’t a bit excited. 
Anyone would have thought 
that he was asleep until he 
felt the rope about his neck. 
And Sleepy didn’t try to 
jump out of the corral. He 
just fought. Two punchers 
finally stretched him out 
between them. It was the 
horse-wrangler who burned 
the Slash M in his shoulder 
with the red-hot iron. When 
they turned him loose, 
Sleepy didn’t run to his 
mammy like the other 
colts. The minute he was 
free, he charged. He pawed the wrangler with those wicked 
little hoofs of his and tore his jumper off with his teeth. 
Everybody laughed—excepting the wrangler. He was too busy 
ut the time. But after the punchers drove young Sleepy off, the 
wrangler laughed himself. For aside from being scratched up 
some, and having his jumper tore to shreds, he wasn’t hurt. But 
Sleepy gave ~ _ sort of thing long before Mason ever turned 

in as “broke.” 

When Mason turned that bunch of horses in, he quit, just as 
Dad Hardin said he would. Afterward, Dad often said he wished 
he'd given him the Sleepy Black, for Mason tried to buy the 
horse the morning he left. Dad offered to give him any other 
horse in the outfit, for old Dad liked the little black himself. 
> ters even answered Dad. And he never even waved 

-by that morning, when he left. 
When the young horses were turned over to the outfit, Joe 
Jackson drew the Sleepy Black. Just why the foreman ever gave 
to Jackson was something we never could figure out, for to 
Joe Jackson a horse was just something to ride. “They're all 
alike, says Joe, “just waitin’ for the chance to throw a man. 
lant got to have a horse afraid of you before he’s any good. 
; font want no pets 
M mine.” Jackson 
Was considered the 
rider in the out- 
ft after Bill Mason 
left. And when Sleepy 
Joe off at 
Seven Mile that 
morning, everybody 


“Weee Sects 
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( laughed—excepting Joe. Ex- 
cept for his pride, Joe wasn't 
hurt. And if it hadn’t been 
for Joe Jackson’s pride that 
day at Seven Mile, the chances 
are good he would still be rid- 
ing the range some place to- 
day, and the Sleepy Black 
would never have become an 
outlaw. For the last thing 
Mason said before he left, was 
never to use the spurs on 
Sleepy Black. 

“Must have caught Joe nap- 
pin’,” said the cook. And the 
horse-wrangler nodded as he 
refilled his plate and watched 
Joe Jackson mount again, this 
time with a heavy quirt in 
hand. “Guess Joe’ll take it 
out of him this time,” said 
the cook. His mouth full of 
frijoles, the horse-wrangler 
nodded as he stood up, the 
better to enjoy the fun. 

The Sleepy Black stood 
quietly while Jackson mounted 
the second time. And Sleepy, 
likely enough, would have 
trotted off down the wash 

But Jackson’s pride was hurt. He wasn’t 
asking any bronc’s permission as to whether 
he could use his spurs or not, and again 
he raked the pony with the steel. 
It was all strange to Sleepy, the stinging 
pain in his shoulders, the heavy quirt that 
' burned him like a red-hot iron. He had never 
felt these things when Mason was on his back. And Sleepy did 
the only thing he knew. He fought. For the Sleepy Black was 
sure game. Head down, in twisting crooked jumps he did his 
best to shake this thing off his back. But Jackson was made of 
rawhide and rode as if he was a part of the horse. And every 
jump that Sleepy made, Joe Jackson swung that heavy quirt and 
raked him in the shoulders with his spurs at the same time. 
“Look at that hombre ride!” said the cook; and the horse- 
wrangler swallowed hard—somehow his sympathies was with 
the little black. The Sleepy Black was bawling now at every 
jump—bawling like a mad steer. Lofig bloody welts was showing 
on his sides, for Jackson still swung that heavy quirt. “Oh, you 
ridin’ fool,” yelled the cook. But the horse-wrangler was cussing 
softly to himself. He wondered how much longer the little 
horse could stand the gaff. Blood streamed from Sleepy’s 
shoulders now, where the spurs had hung. His breath was coming 
in gasps. But Jackson still swung that quirt. And then the 
horse-wrangler saw that Jackson was bleeding too. His face 
looked chalk white against that little patch of red that trickled 
from his nose and mouth. And his body was slanting strangely 
to one side. But the Sleepy Black fought on 
None of the Slash M punchers could ever tell just how it 
happened. But Joe Jackson never rode again. Some of the 
punchers thought a flying hoof had struck him while he was 
on the ground, for Sleepy had pawed him before the outfit drove 
him off. But the horse-wrangler 
told old Dad he thought it happened 
before Jackson ever hit the ground. 
The scars on Sleepy’s shoulders 
healed soon enough. But 
Sleepy never did forget 
that ride. From that day 
on, he always fought when 
any man came near. It 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Rarely is it the privilege of a magazine to present to its readers 
so vitally important a series of articles as these.. Mrs. Harriman 
has for years known all the people important in politics and in 
social advancement, and now with sympathy and understanding 
she contrasts the youth of today with that of her own girlhood days 








Courtship and the New Youth 








“7 ES, it is seven years since I saw him last, but he writes to 
me every week. That’s my hope-chest over there—it is 
brimming over, and ready whenever he sends for me.” 

Anne was twenty-seven, pretty and intelligent. The man of 
whom she spoke was a British naval officer, and they had met and 
parted during one short spring stay in Bermuda, where Anne had 
been invited to go by her more affluent relatives. Being only in 
my early ’teens, that seven years’ separation seemed a lifetime to 
me. Seven years! Seven long years in which they had never 
seen each other, during which their only contact had been through 
letters. Years in which Anne could have met and had flirtations 
with ever so many other men, and in which her fiancé could have, 
or must have, met so many other women in the different ports 
at which he touched. 

“But don’t you sometimes wonder if he ever will send for 
you?” I couldn’t help asking in the impetuous incredulity of 
youth. “Don’t you sometimes fear he will forget?” 

“How could I doubt him when I love him?” she shot at me, 
looking out with her gentle brown eyes from a drab monotony 
of experiences—teaching little girls their scales, playing Schu- 
mann at church entertainments, running tucks in fine linen, and 
reading to an aged aunt. Undisturbed by any restless eagerness 
for excitement or for social gayeties, Anne was contented, bliss- 
fully happy in her absolute trust—a contentment and trust which, 
as I look back, seem so much more wonderful to me now than 
they did then. Yet as I think of Anne’s life, so different from 
that of girls of the present,—with their freedom for hectic pleas- 
ures, their restlessness and impatience, their innumerable flirta- 
tions and hasty marriages—it was more typical than an 
outstanding exception in a time when the relations of young 
people were more restricted and guarded, and when the approach 
of the sexes and courtships were so vastly different. An engage- 
ment of seven years, during which their wooing was carried on 
through love-letters! Can anyone imagine such a case today 
when many girls feel neglected unless they have successive ad- 
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mirers, and boast of their superficial affairs and many offers' 
marriage? < 

Anne’s fidelity to her absent sweetheart, her patient wally 
stand out in significant contrast to the promiscuous mingling® 
the sexes and the too trifling regard for the obligations of 1 
riage on the part of so many young people now. While! 
younger generation has advanced in many ways over the} 
ceding, while there is much in the new freedom wa 
is for their own development and happiness, there was in Amt 
romance—and in many others of the time when I was a débulat 
—much that was idealistic, spiritual and beautiful which manyé 
our modern young people have lost. If we have thrown off mi 
evils and inhibitions of a time when women were repress 
when many men regarded their wives as chattels, there BF 
much that was fine and exalted in the older conceptions of lo 
and marriage which, if we are to find our balance and work of 
the present chaos to some constructive basis, must be r 

If Anne’s loyalty during seven years, when she might have™ 
her pick of many other men, was. impressive then, how 0 
stranger would such a case be now when many girls become® 
gaged or marry after knowing a man three weeks or even BY 
days! Now a girl of such constancy would be something @ 
prodigy! In Anne’s time transient love-affairs and hasty ™ 
riages were far from being the rule. Courtship was a matter 
slower and more romantic progress, and the loophole of af 
sible divorce was never thought of in the same breath # a 
riage. Young men too, I think, regarded marriage more &® 
and with a deeper sense of responsibility, and were MUA” 
frivolous and superficial. How many girls, if they waited ® 
a seven years’ engagement, could be sure of the retum 
youths of the present? sat 

In Anne’s case her loyalty was rewarded. Her lover didn 
for her, but came. Once more stationed at Bermuda, | 
there after a three days’ honeymoon snatched from_ 

It was years and years later that I saw them agai. 
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coge . Anne’s husband was with the North Atlantic 
wa t ey had had two children. Had Anne’s dreams of 
' ond. urtured so faithfully, been fulfilled? I must confess 
a _— and weary for her age. She admitted her hus- 

; “4 xacting and difficult, yes; but she was happy. She was 
La eetificing herself for those she loved, and satisfied in 

“ a : the dreams of wifehood and motherhood which 
_ with the linens and lavender in the hope-chest 
consummation 4 with Anne marriage had not been merely the 
ieations eet! ae attraction ; children, and all the ob- 
intended a ad entered into her conception of the step 
“oe a on e so many modern girls, it had meant for her 

D seciety and “aad woman’s destiny—living up to her obligations 
jtstments wi € race in raising children, with the sacrifices and 
which must enter into a permanent marital relation- 


Unusual indeed 
is Mrs. Harri- 
man's combina- 
tion of vast social 
and public ex- 
perience with the 
literary talent 
here manifested. 


ship. Those things, when the first glamour of romance paled, 
when her husband became less of a hero than he had been during 
the years of idealized absence, made her content to sacrifice her- 
self for the greater joy that comes when people adapt themselves 
to an association based on mutual sympathy, forbearance and 
helpfulness. Which is what seems so lacking among young couples 
now. 

Anne was willing to make the best of the exactions of the man 
she married, and whatever her worries and trials, their affection 
remained. Her husband was absent from her a great deal of the 
time, but their devotion was kept alight, as it had been during 
their engagement, by genuine love-letters—not the hastily dictated 
word that so often substitutes today, letters without sentiment, as 
cold and trite as business communications, as casual as infor- 
mation about financial coups, the state of the weather or inquiries 
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about health; not long-distance telephone-calls or laconic tele- sient companions at dances and night-clubs. And how mar, 


grams and night letters. 


wives, left alone as Anne was, would be content with their chi 


As the writing of love-letters has today become almost a lost dren and their home? Anne always remained close to her } 
art with the young, so has it with married people as well, most band. Letters written in all ports of the world, telling o nf 
of whom employ the modern method, which is most significant impressions and experiences, took her with him on his joune 
of the spirit of haste and materialism of our age, so different from in the British navy. And a pressed spray of florifondia Pi 
what it was thirty years ago when the average young lover in his the British West Indies, wistaria from Japan, a pale-gold faip 
own crude way would often imitate the passionate examples of aromatic acacia bloom from the Orient, was often an eloque 


Abélard or Keats in pour- 
ing forth his heart on pa- 
per; when a young girl, 
her imagination fired by 
the poems of Tennyson, 
Adelaide Proctor or Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, would 
write to her fiancé in the 
ardent language of poetry; 
and when husbands and 
wives, separated by dis- 
tance, confided to each 
other intimate details of 
every day and so kept 
close together no matter 
what distance separated 
them. Those were days 
when the young lover ap- 
proached a girl in some- 
thing of the spirit with 
which Charmides ad- 
dressed his goddess in 
more ancient times, when 
the young maiden, with- 
held from crude familiar- 
ities by reticence and a 
charming modesty, pos- 
sessed something of the 
mystery and allure of the 
immortal Guinevere or 
Juliet. Then the luster of 
poetic imagery, idealiza- 
tion and romance often 
transmuted a physical at- 
traction into something 
exalted and spiritualized. 

There may have been 
considerable false senti- 
mentality, but there was 
also much that was real 
and ennobling, and the 
passing of which one can- 
not but regret now when 
our overly mature-minded 
moderns consider it 
smart, glibly to discuss 
erudite psychologists and 
pathologists and to psy- 
cho-analyze their feelings 
and attractions until there 
is no romance left. It 
was not that the olden 
love-letters were all gems 
of literary or of passionate 
art. The important thing 
was what they signified— 
the engrossment of one 
human being in another to 
the exclusion of pleasures 
or business, a seriousness 
of thought and regard, a 
giving of time to the 
welding of ties of senti- 
ment which could bring 


postcript to what the «i 
sent husband’s heart ja 
Anne never thought , 
going out to parties yi, 
younger men, and certap 
ly she never became 
lonely or discontented 
she thought of di 
Yes, letters can be 
potent; and in this age 
freedom for women, 

in revolt, of jazz, the 
tomobile and radio, 
have lost much in sem 
ness and_ tenderness) 
sentiment. There mum 
thoughtful regard 
those things of the 

if the first attractigg 
youthful passion is 
velop into a lasting 
and if marriage is 
main happy. 

I know a girl 
wooed by an 
man solely by lette 
their first encounter 
ocean steamer. Wh 
answer was “NO 
asked that they ed 
to correspond as ff 
Those letters she 
interesting, more $6 
she had at first ap 
ated, and through 
she came to know tf 
far better, I am 
than any “flapper” ¢ 
to know a modern 
tieth Century Li 
wooer after a three 
or a three weeks’ aca 
ance. After five 
years the war camé 
the realization that hg 
under fire, and that 
sequently the weekly 
ters which had ce 
be so much a part @& 
life might cease, 
Millicent stop to com 
What he had come 
mean to her through 
courtship came to Be 
a swift illumination. 
thought of how deeply 
had touched her @ 
filled her with happ 
and anguish. She ff 
sailed for England, 
after she had seen him 
two or three of his It 
from the front, they 
married. 
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Millicent has told me 
the agony of those is 
years, when brief, 
sored and irregular — 

Today the average girl, from the trenches told # 
° 7 ~ ’ Phot by Brown J 3 - - 
if left by a fiancé for a prs — the fighting, of his lor 

i 7 . r fa t. “ >ce . vint 
period of any length, Mrs. William Waldorf Astor, who dominated the ‘‘Four Hun- of his happiness m ha : 
would console herself with ived”’ of New York sates Jalicen Dien Wicetimes aie’ Rin Diles won her. At _ interv® 
a procession of  tran- dre f ork society when Mrs. Harriman made ber début. he would retum ® 


and hold people together 
over a lapse of seven 
years—or a distance of 
seven thousand miles. 
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Mrs. Harriman was an early and ardent advocate of Wilson's candidacy. 
is here shown making one of the speeches which did so much for bis cause. 


England for a too-brief visit—wild and ecstatic hours which im- 
pending separation made more bitterly sweet and which brought 
them more closely together. Always, when he departed, Milli- 
cent would go to the channel port with him and watch his ship 
until it was a fading speck on the horizon. One can imagine her 
standing there, and can somehow feel what was in her heart. 
And thus she is something of a symbolic figure in a day when the 
giddy flapper, scoffing at all poetic sentiment as old-fashioned, 
engrossed in her merry-go-round of dizzy pleasures, becomes en- 
gaged with the reservation, mental or cynically expressed: “Well, 
if my marriage doesn’t pan out, I can get a divorce.” 

Happily, Millicent’s husband was never seriously wounded; and 
today, with several lovely children, they are living on an estate 
In one of the most delightful parts of England. When one re- 
gards the frivolity, the mad pace of so many of the younger 
compre when one hears of girls going unchaperoned to parties 
sete i rd drink ‘cocktails, dance and publicly flirt until all 
heedless € night, when one is told of the immature courtships, 
Siders A panne and divorces of girls under twenty, and con- 
= Bee reported increase of marriages of girls to elderly men 
reshin ee an avaricious anticipation of alimony, it is re- 
eis on comforting to think of Millicent and the husband 
tig of Peas and persistency finally won her. And in this whirli- 
eae r times a visit to such a couple, so securely settled, 
past and give one a sort of basis from which to judge both the 
Yes, oo and find an appraisement of relative values. 

bw Possess something that the young of today must get 
Bey oe of Anne and Millicent are hardly comparable, 
Sitors, posse Was an exceptionally beautiful girl, with scores of 
mer’s life ae everything she could wish for, while the for- 

e Millicent oayey! colorless. It took a great cataclysm to 

of the value of ut of her passive enjoyment to an appreciation 
incidents @ persistent love which she had awakened. But 
os _— to illustrate something of the elements which 
courtship and marriage of the fathers and moth- 

more sophisticated children of today—of the more 
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mature and serious budding of romance under the power of the 
written word, and when girls’ conception of love and their antici- 
pation of marriage were so much more securely grounded in ideals 
of fidelity and permanence. 

Girls watching for the postman with tremulous expectancy, and 
slipping away to read the inviolate words far from prying eyes— 
in contrast with those of the blatant present with whom “the 
more, the merrier” seems to be the rule—treasured their letters 
from the one man on their horizon and filled their hope-chests 
in the joy of a sacred and cherished constancy. Burying one’s 
face in bouquets of luscious roses while hunting with nervous 
fingers for the donor’s card—such things played leading parts in 
an old-fashioned romance. Sometimes one wonders if all that is 
gone forever in this day of speed. 

There were, moreover, successful and highly romantic rapid-fire 
courtships in the past—though they were the exception. 

It was on the Twentieth Century Limited, and he was bound 
for Chicago. Just before the train started, a young woman, 
dressed all in a fawn-color that harmonized with her fawnlike 
eyes, took the opposite seat. He fancied her appearance at once, 
and then found himself during the next hour or so strangely 
drawn in her direction. She seemed so quiet and retiring that 
his first surmise was that she must be a governess. But no; her 
clothes, although inconspicuous, were too scrupulously in the fash- 
ion, from the velvet toque that framed her appealing face to 
the tip of her patent leather shoe. 

His chance came when, turning abruptly to look out of the 
window, magazines, books, knitting and other sundries were 
avalanched from her lap to the middle of the aisle. 

“How like me!” she smiled, as he fished for the last and 
most important possession, her purse. “My brothers always tell 
me I should be followed by a little darky to pick up what I 
drop.” 

When dinner-time came and they were sitting opposite each 
other at a small table, they felt as if they had always been 
friends. It was one of the things that just happen, natural, un- 
affected; kindred spirits, kindred minds, drawn together. There 
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was nothing forced about it, not the least inhibition of strange- 
ness or self-consciousness. 

Just as the train made its last stop next day before Chicago, he 
asked her to marry him. 

“But how ridiculous!” ghe 
name.” 

“It’s Jack Hemmingway; and yours?” 

“Hope Hale,” she answered. 

She promised to write to him, as he put her on her train that 
afternoon for Minnesota. She did. And a few months later 
they were married. 

That was more than twenty years ago. 
happily ever after.” 

Other cases there were, too, where “love at first sight” and 
marriage in haste did not mean repentance at leisure—where love 
for an hour was indeed love forever. 

My friend Prof. X had letters of introduction to a family who 
lived in the outskirts of Boston. He was bored to have to 
deliver them, but finally felt constrained to do so. He hired a 
horse and buggy and asked a friend, whom he had invited to 
go with him, to wait outside, as that would give him an excuse to 
make his visit brief. 

Impatiently chafing, the friend waited and waited. He waited 
three hours. And when Prof. X did come out, he informed his 
friend that he was engaged to be married. 

To the daughter of the house those three hours were like 
Othello’s recital of his adventures to Desdemona—she was so en- 
chanted by his tales of travel that she fell in love at once. But 
after marriage she found that in reality she had won no Othello, 
and they settled down to quiet domesticity. 


said. “I don’t even know your 


And they have “lived 


The New Woman in the New World 


I know a man who has loved a woman faithfully for twenty. 
five years, and in all that time he has not missed writing tok 
a single day. Both are married; both are Roman Catholics ay 
so will probably never be completely united. Intelligent, high 
minded, faithful to the tenets of their creed, believing jn 
many consider anachronistic ideals of morality and fidelity, th 
affection has reached a plane where they have ceased to chaie 
against the impediments preventing a more intimate relationship 
And they have attained a happiness, a mental comradeship anj 
spiritual union, deeper and more lasting than is possible wig 
many a modern wife who follows the more lax code which teach; 
that self-indulgence and freedom are paramount to any obligations 
to society and children, and who permits herself to be 
from her home by any emotional change of wind. The love g 
those two people, deepening and ripening with the years hy 
bridged the chasm by a daily interchange of confidences « 
pressed, beautiful thoughts materialized. 

Of course, of the couples who wooed and were won to @d 
other through the more tangible and beautiful courtship of 
ters, comparatively few achieved real heights of literary expe 
sion. But the motive and feeling were there; and if few wer 
capable of putting into words the poetry and passion of the lettes 
of Abélard to Héloise, or of Keats to Fanny Brawne, the loves 
of that time accomplished their ends. They took the time an 
pains at least for telling what each felt for the other; they cam 
intimately to know one another and developed together; ai 
they could, as many did when their own vocabulary failed, quot 
Tennyson, or Shakespeare’s impassioned passages between Julit 
and Romeo. And between people who thus corresponded ther 
was much of the glamour and allure of those immortal lovers. 
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That had been, surely, as lightninglike a falling in love and 
quick courtship as you may find anywhere today. But there were 
elements to it—depths of passion, sincerity of regard and common 
interests—that you do not find in current marriages whose hurried 
pace leads to the divorce-courts. After marriage there was no 
continual chasing around; they did not turn their home into a 
sort of amateur cabaret with the constant giving of such parties 
as are aptly pictured in the flapper novels of Mr. Scott Fitz- 
gerald. Rapid as had been their wooing, their love was real, and 
with mutual interests they grew closer together as the years 
passed. She was contented in her home, while the Professor 
had his classes in college, and it was only after their children had 
grown up and settled down themselves that. they went out to- 
gether into the world in their quest of the “isles of the Hesper- 
ides” and to renew their youthful romance in strange lands and 
strange adventure. 


A coaching party of New York's most exclusive set in the old days: Mrs. Marion Storey 
(standing), Miss Osborn, Mrs. A. Alexander, Mrs. Marion, Mrs. ]. Borden Harriman. 


The modern courtier can’t wait to write. He must telepiit 
i instant or else nt® 


an expression of what he is feeling on the 
all. And as against the delightful if sometimes overlong episi 
of a former day, some such conversation as this takes Pa 

“Hello, old thing! How you feeling? How about dinnet # 
stepping out tonight? You're not feeling well? Oh, snap ou 
it. Be yourself! Well, if you can’t come, I'll get the 
blonde. You don’t want to lose me to the blonde, do you~ 

“But I can’t drag along a dead one. , 

“Well, I thought you might change your mind. Make it 
py! I’m waiting, and I wont wait long.” 

In this the one compensation is, barring a chance 
that there is no likelihood of an interchange of evanes 
ings being given to posterity should one or the other ever # 
greatness! 

To one who has known the charm of courts 


listenet4 
cent 


hip in the . 








By Mrs. J. Borden Harriman 
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Mrs. Harriman (in center) with the group of American Red Cross ambulance 
drivers of which she was in charge, in front of their garage in Paris, 1918. 


very-long-ago—and I could recall story after story of romances 
pungent as musk and delicate as rare old lace!—there is some- 
thing shockingly appalling in the crudity, the coarse familiarity, 
the sheer slang and vulgarity on the part of some supposedly in 
love today. To make clear what I mean, I might illustrate by an 
analogy. To one who has observed two generations in love, there 
is as much difference as there is between a landscape by Corot or 
Millais, with all their rarefied and idealized charm and delicate 
tones, and a slap-dash cubist canvas. Manners have changed for 
the worse, yes. And in the long run, must not external manners 
somehow ate if not morals, at least the niceties of sentiment 


? I repeat that I believe there has been a general improvement 
morals—due to enlightenment and the freedom and oppor- 
unities given girls—among the majority of the young. But 
among an element there has been an unmistakable degeneration, 
pe in the relationship of the sexes and the conceptions of 
ia Marriage. In individual cases—and I am now speaking 
. een modern ideas of freedom have been carried 
saciety grant excess in actual practice as would have horrified 
: a generation back. In contrast with my friend Anne and 
tain Nn a engagement, and Millicent’s lovely romance, cer- 

The es girls make themselves scandalously conspicuous. 
in ae modern as—Faustina. But even in dissolute Rome and 
aa ae its decline, where domestic virtues were highly hon- 
ahs oe were regarded with dismay as exceptions, and 
exentions ci arerded by historians. Fortunately they are also 
With the pd But extreme cases as they are in comparison 
@ too eae Majority, they seem to illustrate to what looseness 
. onesie freedom may be tending. And that, after 
cally and nm and shocking behavior, they are still received: so- 
have been naa still tolerated _and not ostracised as they would 
enty years ago, indicates a laxity of standards gen- 


— they speak of flappers,—a term I don’t like—I think of 
Man word ery term flapper comes, I am told, from the Ger- 
ich are t ackfisch,” describing the flapping little fish in a net 
© be thrown back into the ocean, and was the equiva- 


lent of the American “squab” and “chicken” applied to very ten- 
der young things a few years ago. Jessica used to remind me, in 
fact, of those little silvery minnows. She was so diminutive and 
flexile and nervously agile, always on the jump; you could never 
put your finger upon her. She was attractive in her feverish, rest- 
less way, always looking for a “kick,” as she put it. Her family 
were conservative; and Jessica, the youngest daughter, was the 
antithesis of everything they believed in and stood for. She was 
flippant, slangy, with a cold, sharp wit. An unconscious egotist, 
and at bottom selfish, yet she did have charm. Some way in ad- 
vance of the postwar flapper, she was a precursor of the extreme 
type. She read everything and seemed to believe in nothing, ex- 
cept in her own self-gratification. The most important thing in 
life seemed to be having a good time. She was vain, craving at- 
tention and utterly fickle, maybe not so much malicious as just 
heedless. She fascinated boys by her mercurial temperament, her 
being “a good sport,” as they put it, and her acid wit. 

Hedged in at home from too flagrant flirtations, she broke loose 
when she went to Paris shortly before the Armistice. War work 
in those somber days was, to her, just having a lark. What havoc 
she played with the hearts of ever so many nice young soldiers, 
who took her blandishments seriously, one can’t know. She car- 
ried on her lovemaking quite publicly and coquetted outrageously, 
and constantly had a number of men “on the string.” She 
scandalized people who knew her family, by her indecorousness 
and the immoderate way she drank cocktails and wine. She was 
seen everywhere, always with a group of admirers about her; 
one wondered if she ever rested. “Boys are nice things,” she 
breezed to a friend who remonstrated with her. “But they 
take themselves so seriously! Falling in love—it’s like a cock- 
tail!—if you don’t let it get under your skin. The more, the 
merrier, and there’s safety in numbers!” 

Jessica had the “slim boyish flat form,” but with the appeal 
of a cajoling femininity. She could do anything that a boy 
could, she would often declare, flinging reserves to the winds. 
One couldn’t help contrasting her with her grandmother, a sweet 
old lady of the old school, compared to whom Jessica was truly 
an offshoot of the new age! “One (Continued on page 134) 
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Upon the golden silk 
tinkled gold coins. 
The girl passed John 









pointing accusing 
fingers at the coins. 
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SILENCE crept along the fashionable beach, a silence that 
gobbled up the tattle clamor. Fat gossip, pyramiding in 
the morning sunshine, was beaten flat. 

John Dexter Dreve, one time of Dreveton, Virginia, felt the 
massed muteness. Without turning his head, he knew what had 
brought the sudden hush. The much advertised “Venus du Lido” 
had at last shown herself upon the plage. 

The girl possessed a God-given slimness, a sweet, supple 
slenderness that suggested spirituality. A boyish form, bosom- 
less, seemingly wary of sex proclamations. A form that appeared 
to juggle with gender, evade it, mock it as something that need 
not be aggressively advertised. 

Into her walk came an undefinable something that thrilled 
the brood of Midas lounging in the sunshine. A fleeting, teasing, 
deliciously disturbing something. To Dreve it brought flashing 
thoughts of Salmacis, of the graceful Endymion, of the shaded 
groves of Argos, of Cyprian legends. Yet she was audaciously 
modern. 

A cold, calm face. Boredom and contempt throned upon it. 
Eyes unusually large, honey-gold, and curiously unseeing. The 
mouth a trifle long. Cinnamon-tinted hair, crisp like the hair of 
a young god. Curls, alive, tremulous, lifting themselves by the 
fingers of the scented breeze to look at the sea of cobalt blue. 

The graceful form in golden pajamas—golden pajamas in every 
seam of which genius had built itself a little resting-place, golden 
pajamas fashioned by dreaming, sensuous fingers. 

Upon the golden silk tinkled little coins. Gold coins—crocus- 
flushed, quince;yellow, marigold-hued. Coins of the dead cen- 
turies, pieces that had eluded the dust-heaps of time. 

Coins that had been treasured for strange reasons. 
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Payments 


den “Pajamas 


| ames 








rancis Dwyer 


for great love, for trea- 
son, for infamy. Coins 
made curiously _ inde- 
structible by the serv- 
ices for which they had 


= 


paid. Gold staters of 
Lydia! Mohurs and 
dinars. Regal coins of the Brutti show- 


ing Thetis astride a sea-horse. Kare 
Persian darics, double shekels of Sidon, 
tetradrachms graced with the splendid 
head of Athene, glittering deniers and 


bezants. Beautiful pieces stamped with 

the beardless Dionysus, Attic octadrachms the 
“ee : - : eles sa 

depicting the leering Silenus and a trembling nymph. Pric ~ 


coins, museum-sought, unique! 
Her big lazy eyes rolled ow The g 


The girl passed John Dreve. k on 
the handsome exile from Virginia. Tinkling like huddled re ify 
bells, she passed in the silence bred of wonder Sunbeams pas settled fs 
ing accusing fingers at the coins, the coins spurting fiery nr rage ros 





tion. What if they were the hoarded payments of int 
treason, of infamy? They had lived through the strange ; 











gained from the deeds they paid for, lived through the 
centuries. Caressed and cherished, nestling in warm ar rn 
crocks, sleeping on white bosoms, now flashing in the Harry, 
on silken pajamas! ; in my 

The gossip-eating silence held like a tense strand of & Then. 
silk. Unblinking eyes on the girl, eyes made lidless by cun the Soc 






A maid trailed the girl, a maid Abyssinian-black, = 
shineless. A portentous black that suggested flesh and 














aia 


roets MM ‘he same hue. Laden with cushions and rugs was the maid, cush- 
lons tinted jade and topaz. 

d ot girl in the golden pajamas pointed imperiously to a spot 

] at def shimmering sands. The maid dropped on her knees and 

poi a arranged a resting-place. Slowly and gracefully the girl 

dig herself; then the tongues were unleashed. The tattle bar- 


ao 
me 


rat ae again. Stridulous, slashing, merciless. Scandal, prancing 

a. les, galloped up and down the beach—scandal built 
girl. 

A monocled Englishman sitting beside John Dexter Dreve un- 

@ long-held breath as the girl rested. “By the living Lord 


» She’s a stunner!” he cried. “Never seen anything like her 


in my life!” 
a the siege began. The Lodge of the Let’s Get Acquainted, 
ay of Amicable Asses, the Brotherhood of Friendly 
Moved to the attack. Princes, counts, knights and com- 





F OR this story of Dreve, that romantic Vir- 


ginian exiled to Europe, Mr. Dwyer goes 
to Venice. A month or two hence, 
the beach of which he writes will 
be peopled with Americans—and 

if they do not see there a 

girl in golden pajamas, they'll 
see others no less astonishing. 


Illustrated 
by 
Dalton 
Stevens 


mon gilded folk were 
in their ranks. They 
surged around her, of- 
fering striped umbrel- 
las, air-beds on which 
she could float out to 
sea, limonatas, bonbons, 
strawberries, ever y- 
thing! 

The black gorgon 
met the attack. Her 
defense would have made the 
Swiss Guard ashamed of their 
protective efforts. She was 
bribe-proof, contemptuous re- 
garding titles, amazingly vigor- 
ous in repelling gate-crashers. 
The girl’s privacy remained un- 
violated. 

But the desire for acquaint- 
ance grew. Deft tongues broid- 
ered the tales concerning her, 
made them clinquant, intriguing, 
deliciously naughty. The girl was a princess 

, one moment and a peasant the next. She was 

rich; she was poor. She adored men and hated 

them. She was Russian, French, Roumanian, 

Armenian, Italian and American. The Com- 

pagnia dei Grandi Alberghi was paying her five 

hundred dollars a week to stay at the plage. More! A thousand 

five thousand! Why? Because! Ah, because! She had made 

insolence a lure. Turned contempt and boredom into priceless 
provocatives. 

John Dexter Dreve was strangely interested. The deep buried 
corpse of a dead memory had stirred faintly at the first glimpse 
of the girl—a memory so far off that it seemed pigeonholed 
in a former existence. Yet Dreve encouraged it, held out crumbs 
to it. Tried to bait it from its hiding-place by frequent views of 
the girl in the golden pajamas. Daily he watched her pass. Lis- 
tened to the tinkle of the applauding coins. He damned the 
teasing memory after each glimpse of her. Why the devil did 
her face plague him? Where, how and when had he seen her 
or some one like her? No, it. must have been the girl herself. 
There was no one else in the world like her. No one! She was 
a stunner, as the monocled Englishman had observed. 

Then, on the fifth day after the girl’s arrival, Peter, the woolly- 
headed negro who had followed John Dexter Dreve into exile, 
startled his master. Peter had laid out Dreve’s dinner-clothes; 
then, without any warning, he fired a crammed blunderbuss of 
gossip at Dreve. 

“Dat girl as wears de golden piejimmies an’ all de little coins 
on ’em hab a nigger maid from Virginny,” said Peter quietly. 
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Dreve wheeled upon him. “A 
maid from Virginia?” he cried. “I 
thought the maid was a Senegam- 
bian. She speaks French to the 
mob that try to get acquainted 
with her mistress.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jack, but she’s from 
Virginny,” asserted Peter. “Mo’ 
an’ dat, she’s from Richmon’. Her 
mammy worked fo’ yo’ mother be- 
foh you was born. An’ she didn’t 
work long neither. Nobody could fool yo’ mother. 
jest tossed her out as a wuthless good-fo’-nuffin.” 

John Dexter Dreve was greatly intrigued. “But are you cer- 
tain, Peter?” he demanded. 

“I’s certain,” said Peter doggedly. “I'll tell you, Mr. Jack. 
Yistiddy I spoke to her on de beach when her young lady was 
in de hotel. I says to her, I says: ‘Aint you Mirandy Spriggins o’ 
Richmon’?’ I says it polite to her, an’ she snaps back in French 
like this: ‘Jay nay pawl paw Anglay.’ I grinned an’ said back 
to her: ‘You sholy could pawl American, Mirandy, when you 
lived out near de Ol’ Soldiers’ Home at Richmon’.’ Den she got 
mad an’ gave me a lot o’ French in a hurry, tellin’ me she didn’t 
speak anny langwidge dat I knew, an’ didn’t like speakin’ to me 
anyhow.” 

Peter paused, and Dreve prompted him. 
asked. 

“Why, I went an’ lost my temper, Mr. Jack,” said the negro 
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Miss Sally 


“What then?” he 


“You see, I knew her as well as I know you | ‘S 


apologetically. 
says to her, I says: ‘Why, black gal, I knew yo’ mother wt 
sister Petuny, an’ yo’ brother Andromedy, who got inter il 
stealing one of Cap’in Huddlestone’s hogs, an’ yo other 
Hasdrubble, who was near lynched fo’ puttin’ a log 0 iad 
front 0’ de Floridy Special as she was pullin’ out 0’ Ri 
jest because a nigger porter wus on de train dat he 
I shouldn’t have said all dat, Mr. Jack, but dat black gal 
berin’ French at me sort o’ got me all riled up.” 
“It was a rough method of renewing an acquaint 
“Ves, Mr. Jack,” said Peter. ik 
“And what happened then?” asked the Virginian. she 
“She got mighty sensible den,” growled Peter. nas 
‘Don’t speak so loud, nigger. You yell out like de white 
‘nounces de trains at de Southern Depot back home. 
“And were you friendly after the little passage at 
questioned Dreve. 


mistr 
little 


— 
anceship. 





The bullet went wide as 
Dreve avalanched upon 
the attacker. The fellow 
went backward, Dreve's 
f fingers throat-hunting. 


nist’, answered Peter. ‘Her an’ me talked quite a lot. Her 
litle ent © woman as wears de golden piejimmies an’ all de 
D coins, Is from Virginny too.” 
wi Oy panaarge with astonishment, stared at the negro. Again, 
iil ‘soggy cells of memory, that long-buried corpse stirred 
went in wich’ seeing that his report was recelving attention, 
Ridge” he _ any urging. “She’s from ober near de Blue 
toa feller > nang She’s married, so Mirandy says. Married 
a8 ugly as rt ony de day at de baccara’ tables. A big feller 
ete int >f ebbil. He loses all de money dat de lady earns. 
Wish dat eas He’s a count or somethin’ like dat, an’ he doesn’t 
: hag Aw dat girl as wears all de golden coins to say dey 

tieane M at's why dey talk French all de time. But dey is 

om bo'n.” Jack. I knew Mirandy Spriggins’ mammy befo’ 


7 so Dexter Dreve, 
Beedily drinking servant gossip, waved Peter from the room. 


suddenly awakening to the fact that he 


The Virginian was strangely startled. An 
imp hidden in the deep recesses of the 
brain taunted him. He wondered what 
it was that led him forward, seeking, 
striving for a solution to some puzzle he 
was only dimly aware of. 

Virginia came very close to him in the 
moments that followed Peter’s story. 
Mentally he galloped from Harper's 
Ferry, where the Potomac crashes proudly 
through, down the Blue Ridge to where 
roaring Roanoke sits among its crested 
hills. He found himself repeating Peter’s 
words as he sat at the dinner-table. 
“She’s from over near the Blue Ridge,” 
had said the negro. The words stirred 

Dreve in a curious man- 
ner. They bred visions of 
home—of Richmond; of 
Dreveton! The old home 
made wonderful and en- 
chanting by memories of 
fair sweet ladies and gal- 
lant gentlemen. Over the 
chatter all about him he 
heard the negroes singing 
the Odyssey of Noah, one 
of their beloved chants: 


When Mr. Noah stepped 
outer de ark 

He foun’ hisself in Cap 
Dreveton’s park, 

An’ de old Cap said to 
de nigger groom: 

Bring a big mint julep 
from de dining-room, 

An’ if de gemman likes 
to stay, 

He can eat baked ham 
in de Dreveton way. 


Appetite left John Dexter Dreve. He walked down to 
the landing stage, took a gondola to the City of Purple 
Dreams and landed at the Riva degli Schiavoni 

The coin-dealer lived in a little street leading from 
the Merceria to the Church of San Giuliano, a street 
in which once resided the debt-exacting Shylock who de- 
sired his sixteen ounces of flesh from Antonio’s body. 
A mean, evil-smelling street, full of dark burrows in 
which queer folk carried on small and seemingly un- 
profitable affairs. : 

The dealer in coins was a very old man with keen 
black eyes. He watched the strong fingers of John Dex- 
ter Dreve as they strayed over the faded plush of the 
coin-trays, touching a piece here and there. Presently 
the old man broke the silence of the little shop. 

“You know coins,” he said in a queer whispering 
voice. “You touch them as if you were trying to find 
out why they have been preserved.” 

The Virginian smiled. “I think there must be reasons,” 
he said quietly. “Just now I want a coin with a past. 
Do you understand?” 

The coin-dealer nodded. “Your hand has come back a dozen 
times to a piece that I'll wager has a history,” he whispered. “I 
mean the zecchino. It—it is a coin that I love. Each time that 
I handle it I feel that it whispers to me.” 

He paused, watching the tall Virginian; then, finding encour- 
agement in the face of his visitor, he went on: “All my life I 
have handled old coins,” he murmured. “Old coins that have 
been treasured for reasons that we will never know. They speak 
to my fingers. Once—listen to this!”. He came close to Dreve, 
his lean bald head thrust forward. “Once I had in this shop a 
silver coin that was worn smooth. There was no mark upon it 
to show where it was minted, or by whom, but—but I knew that 
it was a wonderful coin. I knew! It made my fingers thrill in 
a strange manner when I touched it. It made me dream. Listen 
to me! Into this shop came a man who knew coins. He touched 
it, and it spoke to him. A dozen times he put it down; a dozen times 
he picked it up; then he asked the price. (Continued on page 108) 
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By ‘Rupert Hu 


The Story So Far: 


ALERIE DANGERFIELD had always 

had whatever she wanted. Now, when 
this handsome stranger so intrigued her with 
the shadow of sadness on his face, she sought 
to have him also. At a musicale she was 
introduced to him and learned that his name 
was Blair Fleming—and met his silly over- 
dressed wife Amy, and thought she under- 
stood that look of tragedy in his eyes. Later 
Mrs. Fleming invited Valerie to a week-end 
party at the mountain resort of Arrowhead 
Lake. And Valerie so contrived it that she 
should drive Fleming up the dangerous 
mountain road in her own car the evening 
after the others had assembled. Halfway 
up the difficult ascent they were caught in a 
terrific cloudburst, and barely escaped going 
over the precipice. All that night they sat 
side by side in the storm-girt islet of the 
car. And when daylight and cleared skies 
woke them from a doze, they found the 
crippled car immovable, and were forced to 
trudge up the muddy road toward their des- 
tination. 

Amy, however, could make little complaint, for Valerie inad- 
vertently and unobserved came upon her foolishly philandering 
with an Englishman, Jimmy St. John—and realized that Mrs. 
Fleming was in no- position to attack Blair and Valerie for their 
adventure It was the following morning, as the various 
guests were packing up and saying good-by, that Fleming, passing 
Valerie, groaned without looking at her: “I love you! I love 
you!” And afterward Valerie answered him: 

“T heard you. It made me very happy. For I love you!” 

Later Valerie met Blair and delivered her ultimatum: 

“If you love me enough to get free from your wife somehow, 
then I'll know you love me enough to deserve my love.” 

Blair did his best to present Amy’s side of it—she was not to 
blame for the temperament she had been born with, and the af- 
fair must be arranged so as to hurt her as little as possible. And 
Valerie, counting on Amy’s flirtation with St. John, thought it 
could be managed without much difficulty. But—Amy had 
already broken with St. John. So it happened that when Flem- 
ing took up the matter with Amy he found her difficult. Pres- 
ently, indeed, she won from him a promise not to abandon her. 

Finally Valerie, with the help of her aunt Mrs. Pashley, hit upon 
a plan, without Blair’s knowledge, to buy Mrs. Fleming off. Blair 
had tried to bribe Amy with a trip to Paris, where she was to 
obtain a divorce, and had failed. Now Valerie, who had some 
twenty-five thousand dollars in her own right, made the same 
maneuver. Mrs. Pashley asked Amy to tea and invited her to 
make a trip to Paris with her—painted the delights of Paris in 
alluring colors.: Then Valerie came forward with her offer of the 
handsome sum she could contribute. Amy made no promise, but 
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Mr. Hughes here brings to 
its conclusion a novel that, if 
the many letters which come 
to us are to be accepted as an 
indication, has been followed 
month after month with rapt 
attention by thousands of ab- 
sorbed readers. 
readers the denouement of the 
story will be no less surpris- 
ing than was the original 
project of Valerie to secure 
unto herself, at whatever 
hazard, the man she loved. 


accepted the fine diamond Valerie 
bind the bargain. And she went } 

a very pleasing little plan decided: a 
Paris trip, and his money to pay form 
would also accept Valerie’s jaunt to Fx 
and her money; and then she would gi 
decline to obtain the divorce! (The 
continues in detail: ) 


she would accept Blair’s previously i 


And to those 
WEEN Amy reached home she wast 

turmoil of ecstatic hatreds; she for 
saw a series of triumphs over the peo 
who had conspired for her ruin. 

That big diamond was her co-conspirait 
and her most amusing comforter. It seem 
positively to giggle with light. It set her 
giggling so that she could hardly keep & 
face straight long enough to pay the tana 
driver. 

She went about the house singing. & 
began to despise all her knick-knacks, # 
realize that they were unworthy of le 
They were probably not at all what & 
French. would have chosen. She would soon know what 
French would have chosen. She tried to remember a few Frend 
words. Her vocabulary was small. It included oui and ou rew, 
risqué and demi-tasse and—and—oh, yes, ennui. 

That was the word that expressed her opinion of her life # 

now. It had been one long stretch of “on-wee.” 
She must get a French teacher, and a steamer-rug, and— 
could hardly wait for the steamer to leave the dock. The bow 
was stifling her. The town was a prison. To see France—la belt 
France! Paree! Vive la something! Vive Ja everything! 

To think that only last night she was clinging to her huse 
as if he were the last man on earth, and had shriveled up 
when he invited her to go to Paris alone! Well, she would ® 
and she would have a good time. Married women, she 
stood, had more fun than anybody else in Paris. She W 
as she had never flirted before—not even with Jimmy St. Jobe 

His name gave her a little pause. There was a catch in be 
laughter. It had hurt when he gave her up. She had never qu 
got over it. And he had loved her in a way, after his f 
loved her so much that he wanted her all for himself. te 
pleasant to think that somebody had wanted her all for 4 
And she had been insulted by his love! She had serate 
bit! 

At the very time when her husband was out in the mo ‘ 
making love to another woman, Amy had been fighting 
caresses of Mr. St. John, who pronounced it “Sinjun. 

Well, that would never happen again. While she was # 
Valerie and Blair would be carrying on shamelessly, 9° 
but—well, let them! She would be carrying on a bit 10% | 
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“No, but—well, 
you see I have 
reason to believe 
that Mrs. Fleming 
misses you — is 
pining for you—" 


het would come back and laugh at them. She would con- 
™ ie teres but she would never let Blair go. She hated 
ieee 3 am well enough to deny him his freedom. She 

ss eo a him again, but she would see that he never 
. hy tited ; angerfield. Let them wreck their reputations 

stopped “ She would never let them redeem them. 
riven Mrs Pack in her rhapsody, realizing that she had not 
telephon gd and Valerie her definite answer. She ran 
. €, dialed the number and gave her name to the 
ty promptly she had Mrs. Pashley’s voice at her ear. 

“Oh, Mrs. oo voice to its most aristocratic cadence: 

Bot to give ey, I left your house in such a hurry that I 
ith you.” you an answer to your invitation to go to Paris 
She ° 
“hod hav in the anxiety of Mrs. Pashley’s tone: 

. you made up your mind?” 


Miss the ‘soma it over, I have decided that I cannot afford 


rtunity. It was wonderful of you to invite me 


to be your guest, and I accept with ever so much pleasure. And 
will you tell Miss Dangerfield that I accept her—her proposition, 
and as soon as—I hate to speak of money, but—well, you know, 
beggars can’t be choosers. So when she is ready to give it to me, 
and when you’re ready to sail, I’m ready.” 

“That’s splendid!” 

“T'll have a good talk with my husband tonight, but, of course 
I wont tell him of Miss Dangerfield’s share in the trip.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then it’s all understood. 
G-o-0-0-0-d-by!” 

“Good-by!” 

As she hung up the telephone, she could imagine what was 
happening in the Pashley home. She made a face at the trans- 
mitter and laughed so hard that she fell over into a chair. She 
guessed the truth—that Mrs. Pashley poured out the good news 
to Valerie, and rejoiced with her in their ability to wind Amy 
around their little fingers. 


And I can’t thank you enough. 
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But she did not guess that Valerie turned serious after the first 
rapture in the success of her scheme, and was smitten with an 
intuition of just what was in Amy’s mind. How women know 
women! 

“Well, you’re in for it,” Valerie said. “You are going for a 
long buggy-ride with Mrs. Fleming. God help you! But when 
it’s all over, when she’s enjoyed your hospitality and spent all 
the money I have in the world, what’s to prevent her from 
deciding not to get the divorce after all?” 

“Make her sign a contract or a bond or something.” 

“TI doubt if a contract to get a divorce and give me her husband 
would hold good in law,” Valerie pondered. “And her bond would 
be no better than her word. I wouldn’t trust that woman in any- 
thing except where her selfishness was concerned.” 

“But wouldn’t her selfishness make her give up the husband 
that doesn’t want her?” 

“Not if she felt that she could wreck all my happiness and his 
by hanging onto her power. My only hope is that she hasn't 
brains enough to think of it, for if she does, she’ll play a trick 
on us, as sure as fate.” 


Chapter Thirty-four 


(ALES of laughter had swept Amy’s heart after her conquest 
of Valerie and Mrs. Pashley. She had danced about the 

house, and gone through her wardrobe like a spring wind, tossing 

away dresses, shoes, hats and other 

properties that were unfit for a lady 

Paris-bound. 

She had pondered whether to rent 
her house unfurnished or furnished. 
She was tempted to have an auction. 
Auctions were thrilling, and she had 
just auctioned off her husband at an 
immensely better price than she 
could ever have got for him on the 
open market. When he reached 
home, she would have the delight of 
telling him so. She would draw her- 
self up to a mental height of at least 
seven feet and look down at him 
with the curled lip of scorn. And 
she would say: 

“Well, she bought you, Blair. 
You’re her little white slave from 
now on. You are Worth nothing to 
me, but I made her pay a whacking 
big price for you. Pretty good for 
a secondhand article—an old used 
car like you.”, 

No, she must not mention that. 
In the first place, Blair would go into 
a fury. He would refuse to be sold. 
He would call up Valerie and break 
with her. 

Then there would be no Paris, no 
divorce, merely a settling down into 
the dull old rut. Now that the dream 
of France had flashed through her 
soul, she would never be content 
with a reversion to an existence 
whose dreariness she had not real- 
ized till now. The radiance of Paris had done for her soul what 
the knowledge of Valerie had done to Blair’s soul. It had ren- 
dered the past intolerable as a picture of the future. 

No, she must not risk Paris by telling Blair the truth. She 
must hide from him even the ring, for though he was usually as 
blind as a bat to anything new she wore, that diamond would 
pierce even his eyes, and he would ask about it. 

There was a further reason, a final reason, for keeping Blair in 
the dark, a most essential part of her revenge, which was to come 
as near as she could to impoverishing both Valerie and Blair. 
She had already half-decided that after she got to Paris, she 
would write or cable Valerie that she had spent all her money and 
must have more or she would not go on with the scheme. She 
might work that oftener than once! She did not call it blackmail, 
but it amounted to that. 

When she had taken the last cent that Valerie could raise, it 
would be time enough to cable over: “I have changed my mind 
and decided not to get the divorce, and what are you going to 
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With huge effort she 
dragged the fainting 
wretch in, extended 
him on a couch and 
ministered to him. 


do about it?” They could never sue her for the money, and 
would never dare to publish the story, or even talk about : 
Taking all that she could extract from Blair had yet & 
justification, and a most virtuous one. Every dollar she got 
from him was one dollar less to be spent on Valerie. = 


would go where a husband’s money should go, into 
his lawfully wedded wife, and would not be squande 
unscrupulous home-wrecker who deserved everything 
was going to do to her. 

No, indeed, she must not let Blair imagine for @ mores 
she would have anybody but him to look to for 4 


red @ 





When she heard his car drive in, her heart began to beat with 


Stage-fright. Would she be able to remember everything, to 
Mmember especially what to forget? 
orgot all about the ring until she started downstairs. 
for Paused long enough to twist it from her finger, and look 
& place to put it. Women nowadays have no place about them 
nee * They do not even hide themselves. The ladies of 
did thet dropped things down into their bosoms. But if Amy 
A A € Ting would simply go right on through to the floor. 
ge et in a petticoat was a thing she did not have, for she 
#0 petticoat. She could not stick it in her stocking, for her 
Yes Were as transparent as nothing at all. 
, was one place. Seeing Blair waiting in the hall, she 
; ae modestly, tucked the ring into the hem of her 
af rolled it under, for she wore no garters. Then she 
a blush an and explained to the prospective stranger below, with 
“My 4 faltering voice: 
me ating was coming down.” 


she remembered to draw a long face and descend the steps 


in a funeral march. Seeing her 
once more in the blues gave 
Blair’s heart a wrench and 
made it impossible for him to 
carry out his own plan, which 
was to march up to his room 
and begin to pack. He waited 
speechless while she greeted 
him with a dismal: “How do 
you do, Blair. Will you come 
into the drawing-room, please?” 

Staring at her as she led the 
way, he wondered if she had 
gone quite mad with grief. 
When she sat down primly and 
motioned him to a chair, he 
wondered if she were going to 
pour tea for him. 

“Blair, dear, I’ve been think- 
ing over all that has happened 
and all that you said last night,” 
Amy began with labored gen- 
tleness. “You broke my heart, 
and I’ve cried till I can cry no 
more. Now I am going to try 
to be brave. My one ambition 
has been to make you happy.” 

She overplayed the scene, 
and he could see that she was 
acting and acting badly. 

“Oh, cut the prologue and 
come back to Hecuba.” 

“T don’t know the lady,” said 
Amy, “or is that your pet name 
for—” 

“Stop it, Amy, for God’s 
sake! What are you leading 
up to?” 

This angered her, for it 
robbed her of a fine speech 
that she had been rehearsing 
all day. Still, since he insisted, 
she would let him have the end 
of it. She held herself under 
admirable control as she meek- 
ly reminded him: 

“Last night you advised me 
to go to Paris and get a di- 
vorce. Remember?” 

“I do, indeed, and I remem- 
ber your flat refusal.” 

“Well, I’ve changed my 
mind.” 

She usually did, but he was 
none the less dazed. He 
gasped: 

“You have?” 

“Yes,” she sighed, trying to 
look as much as possible like 
Saint Cecilia in the panel on 

the wall over the piano, and lacking only the tilted halo. “Since 
you seem to have your heart set on being rid of me, I am willing 
to sacrifice myself for your greater happiness.” 

His eyes narrowed. When Amy grew the martyr, she was al- 
ways up to some extreme selfishness. But what of it? The 
important thing, the blindingly gorgeous thing, was that she was 
actually offering him his freedom. He stretched his arms as if 
manacles had fallen from his wrists. 

“That’s wonderful,” he mumbled awkwardly. “It’s splendid of 
you. It means your own greater happiness in the long run.” 

“T am not thinking of myself,” she murmured. 

He thought, “You little liar!” but he said: “Of course not; 
but—well, it’s mighty white of you, honey. It’s magnificent. 
It’s—when did you plan to go?” 

“When do you want me to go?” 

“Yesterday! Last week!” was what he wanted to say, for 
laughter was bubbling over in the deeps of his heart. But he 
imitated her solemnity: 

“The sooner the better, I suppose.” 
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“Have you the—the money?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“I was afraid you mightn’t have. You were talking pretty poor 
lately.” 

That cut him and shamed him, and he stammered: 

“Well, I can manage somehow.” 

“Tt will take a lot of money.” 

“I suppose so, but I can raise it, I guess.” 


AMY had a genius for bargaining, and now she paid her hus- 
band a more handsome tribute than she intended, when she 
chose.to couch her demand for the maximum in the form of a 
prayer for the minimum: 

“T’ll do it as cheaply as possible, of course.” 

“Indeed you wont! I’m no millionaire, but neither am I a 
pauper. You go over on the biggest steamer, and hold your head 
up in Paris with the best of them.” 

She was not touched by his consideration so much as resentful 
of his boastfulness and his belated spendthrift gallantry. She was 
tempted to snap: 

“You think you can afford to give me all you’ve got, now that 
you are going to marry a rich woman, but just you wait! She 
wont be so rich when I get through with her, and you'll never 
marry her anyway.” 

This, however, she kept to herself with no great difficulty, and 
it gave her a pleasant inner tension. She was even less flattered 
by Blair’s eagerness to get the business over with. 

“Of course, you haven’t figured out how much you will ab- 
solutely need,” he said. “I’ll give you more than that, but we can 
easily find out. The best hotels in Paris can’t cost more than the 
best hotels in New York or Los Angeles. As for the steamer 
fare—wait!” 

He hastened to the telephone-book and began to ransack it with 
quick thumbs and fingers. He searched the classified index until 
he came. upon what he wanted under the head of ‘“‘Steamship 
Companies.” Here he found the international travel bureaus 
listed, and selecting a household word, called up its office in time 
to catch a tardy clerk just closing the shop. 

Blair explained: 

“My wife wants to catch the first best steamer to Paris. 
does it sail, and how much will a good cabin cost?” 

The clerk had the information at his tongue’s end, and Blair 
wrote down his estimates. The amount staggered him a little, 
and when he reckoned up the railroad travel, the hotel prices in 
Paris, the legal expenses, and the lifelong alimony to follow, his 
heart sank, for every dollar meant a gouge in his hard earnings, a 
future pounding of his weary brain. 

It was an expensive thing, getting rid of a romance, and an 
ex-wife was costlier than one that lived at home! 

There were women of the type called “new,” who scorned to 
take money from divorced husbands; there were judges who had 
lately ruled that a divorced wife had no right to live in idle ease 
upon the earnings of her former husband; but those were the 
harbingers only of a remote dawn. The majority of women still 
held that men who gnce said they loved them had put a mortgage 
on their lives, and some of the women collected alimony even 
after they had married again. 

Amy was certainly none of your new women, and the dear old 
fashioned type of which she was an example would be the last to 
release any man from the obligation to keep them from the shame 
of earning their own livings. 

Blair did not expect it of her, and would readily have pledged 
himself to any sum she asked, and put his whole future in pawn 
for his present freedom. When he thought of how he was to 
support Valerie on the less than nothing that Amy would leave, he 
hastily dismissed the thought. Let the day after tomorrow take 
care of its own riddles. 

He kept the steamship agent on the telephone while he went to 
and fro for conferences with Amy, who managed by ingenious 
meekness to goad Blair into providing her with the best of every- 
thing. He would not let the agent go until he had definitely ar- 
ranged for reservations to be secured by telegraph, and the 
tickets across the continent, across the ocean and down to Paris 
made up, for payment on the morrow. 

Since Amy was to leave him so soon for so long,—for per- 
manently,—it seemed unnecessarily petty to carry out his plan of 
removing from the house to his club. Since it was highly un- 
desirable that any open breach should be made known to the 
public and the newspapers until the divorce was consummated, it 
seemed best for him to keep his residence under the same roof 
until Amy had gone on what the society reporter would be told 
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was “a pleasure-trip to Paris, where her husband would} 
as soon as certain important lawsuits had been settled.” 
When the inextinguishable Filipino came to the door 
the great joke of dinner being ready, it seemed impos 
Blair to do anything but accompany Amy to the dining 
Their conversation was free and gay, for they had countless 
to discuss: the disposal of the house, the furniture and thep 
Amy opened another gulf of dismay by a shy suggestion: = 
“It doesn’t matter much what I am to wear hereafter 
there are a few things I simply must have if I am to ; 
ocean. It isn’t California all the way, and I’ll need some im 
clothes and steamer-rugs and some trunks and a few things off 
sort. Of course, I'll get the very cheapest of everything, bu 
“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said Blair. “You're ne 
deny yourself anything that anybody else has, and you're 
go shabby. Tomorrow, just buy what you want and haye# 
home C. O. D. I'll give them checks as they are deliveali 
“Perhaps it might be better to get some of the things in 
York. Los Angeles claims to set the styles for Paris, oe 
“I doubt if Paris knows it. I'll give you money 


what you need in New York, and abroad. Just heute oa 
let me know.” 

He spoke with bravado, but his heart was sick. If he hada 
had a fortune in reserve, he would have cast it at her feet,” 
he was beginning to bleed his brain ‘now. He was getting 
point where he would have to dun his clients, ask for 
mortgage his investments, test his standing at the banks, 
haps humble himself before some of his friends. 

He saw himself from now on a slave to a remote owner, 
could see no emancipation while he lived. Still, he had 
his freedom. He would pay the price while he lasted. 
would not haggle with Amy. 

People are like that. He would rather have taken a guna 
gone out on the dark highways to hold up strangers, : ae 
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wagon, than try to whittle prices with the woman who 
destined to ruin him one way or another. If she must i 
either his heart or his purse, let the purse go first. + 

When dinner was over and he had smoked a cigar while) 
wrote down lists of necessaries, each of them suggesting 
he felt that he must get away for a breath of air befow® 
smothered. He told Amy that he would dash down to the oft 
for a little work that must be done before morning. She & 
pected before he did that he would try to get in touch mi 
Valerie. She was on the point of telling him so, but she dent 
herself the taunt, added it to the great store of taunts she 
accumulating for the grand day when she would have the last a 
best of all the laughter. 

After Blair had left, Amy suddenly realized that she had fv 
gotten to explain about Mrs. Pashley’s invitation to accompal) 
her. How could she manage that? Blair had already reserved 
cabin on the steamer and a drawing-room on the train! 

Of course, she could call up Mrs. Pashley and explain that be 
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husband had shipped her over express, and that she would me = 
Mrs. Pashley in Paris. Or she could explain to Blair that she bt loving 
mentioned her voyage to Mrs. Pashley and had been urged u aa 
wait and cross with her. Or she could—she might—but if— . 

There were or’s, if’s and but’s till her head swam. She # 
herself so aflame with impatience to be on her way that she dartt 
not risk any upheaval now. Tomorrow would be time enough ia 

a decision. It was well to sleep on such things. Amy hac 

might ha 

account 

Chapter Thirty-five Probably 

She gr 

“Grpat 


BLAIR sped to his office, determined to call Valerie on the tet 
phone at all hazards. He loved the dark solitude of his # The we 

















of rooms with no clients, no secretary, and only the long row® ful and 
lawbooks to confront him. i Well, 
He put through the Santa Barbara number and waited in cra? HAP you left 
terror lest Valerie might be ill or out, or in with some other s¥#8 HAR any trage 
But the Dangerfield butler informed him that Miss D heard.” 
had left for Mrs. Pashley’s early in the morning, and was He tok 
expected home for the night. side norance ci 
The thought that she had been in Los Angeles all day wi It's se 
his knowledge depressed him almost more than he was Wh Pi od 
by her being so near. Why had she failed to call him? it stean 
had she returned? of Good | 
Jealous suspicion stabbed him, and wild alarms. At — “I wish 
he must learn the truth. He called Mrs. Pashley’s telephom He was 






Fedden gave him Valerie’s voice. She, at her end of 
was in a state of embarrassment, for she could not know 






“Hush! Don’t boast or you'll be 

overheard. If you should stop 

loving me, tell me; and I'll let 
you go with my blessing.” 


Amy had talked to him or not, or how much of the truth she 
might have told him. Perhaps Blair had wormed out of Amy the 
account of Valerie’s contract of purchase, in which case he was 
probably calling up to denounce her. 

se greeted him with so timid a “Hello!” that he cried: 

Great heavens, are you ill?” 

warmth of his tone reassured her, and her voice came back 

ul and strong: “Of course not, why?” 
m ir » Your voice sounded so weak and plaintive. And when 
“ eit me for the drive to Santa Barbara, I was prepared for 
aah But now I have the most marvelous news ever 


Hr told her everything in a gush of joy, and in manifest ig- 
mance of her dealings with Amy. 


It’s settled, then? She goes to Paris?” 
first oes she go to Paris? Haven't I got her reservation on the 
% steamer, and on the train to New York?” 
T ws Lord, what speed!” 
Wish | could send her by air mail all the way.” 
to bold oeting so hard that the receiver rattled until she had 


away from her ear. But she rejoiced in his boyish 
lessness as a proof of his devotion to her. She saw no less 


devotion in the sudden gloom that darkened his syllables as he 
groaned: 

“There's only one fly in the ointment, but it’s a big one. My 
freedom is going to cost everything I have and can borrow 
When I’ve got it, I'll be such a pauper that you'll never marry 
me.” 

She laughed at that, and incautiously answered: 

“But I’m not a pauper. I'll have enough for two.” 

His voice froze: “You don’t think for a moment that I’d live 
on your money, do you?” 

“Not even for the sake of being together?” 

An agony replaced the anger and she could almost see the 
misery that must be clouding his features: ‘You wouldn’t want 
me to hate and despise myself, would you? I couldn’t make you 
very happy if I had to come to you for my cigar-money, do you 
think?” 

“TI suppose not,” she sighed. “You’re so damned American that 
I could kill you. But I don’t suppose I could love you if you 
weren’t. Oh, Lord, what a messy world this is!” 

She felt that the two Flemings were about the most difficult 
people that existed. Between the two of them her future looked 
hopeless to a perfection. She longed (Continued on page 156) 
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®Y Courtney Ryley Cooper 


“Margaret who?” 
he asked. Then: 
“Whoever you 
are, come get “me 
out of this mess.” 


SPRING wagon bumped and jolted over the rocky road 
which led to the summit of Bird’s-eye Pass, its rear 
wheels screeching as they ground over the rounded boulders 
which protruded at frequent intervals along the rutty highway, 
the horses straining against the grade until the skin wrinkled 
on their rumps and the froth crusted on the breast-straps. This, 
however, worried the driver not at all; he and his horses were 
quite accustomed to the terrific stretches of twenty-per-cent 
grades by which the Bird’s-eye Pass road took itself to an eleva- 
tion of eleven thousand feet: boulders and ruts and sheer drops 
at the side of the road, dashing rivulets foaming from the seep- 
age beneath tangled stretches of deadfall, lurking snow-patches 
clinging dangerously to the granite heights of the insurmountable 
crags above—these were familiar affairs to a mountaineer and 
his mountain-bred animals. Not so for the one passenger. 
Her eyes roved constantly in what might have been surprised 
admiration, or wonderment, or disgust. Her dress was of the 
city, well-tailored, fine-textured. Now and then, quite uncon- 
scious of the sidelong glances of her companion, she deftly 
applied a lipstick, or powdered, holding the mirror of her “com- 
pact” carefully to one side to avoid the glaring reflection of a 
Rocky Mountain sun. Once she reached nervously for a gold 
cigarette-case, half opening it before a sudden innate sense of 
caution caused her to glance appraisingly toward the slouched 
figure beside her. Then she closed it quickly; smoking, she real- 
ized, out in this benighted country must belong henceforth to 
the realms of ‘the clandestine. She straightened, in a vain attempt 
to free cramped muscles from their aching, and peered ahead. 
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Aca Court 
ney Ryley Coope 
takes his reader 
with him into ti 
High Country ¢ 
the Rockies that h 
knows so well, and 
has done so muchh 
make familiartou 
For he knows thi 
country from livix 
just below it, av 
loving it for its mug 
ged friendliness 
all who approachi 
in that same spirit 


“It’s been so long,” she said, “I don’t seem able to rememit 
How far are we from the top?” ; 
“Right at it now.” The driver clucked his horses m0! 
faster walk as the grade suddenly disappeared. “Be m Rober 
ville in a half-hour.” Then as the road took the first of & 
sharp swerves downward and the animals leaned their wee 
against the breeching: “Gue’s he’ll be right tickled to se ™* 
wont he?” . 
The young woman nodded, and again reached toward 
cigarette-case, only to halt her action as quickly. ‘ 
of nervousness had come over her; she glanced out ee 
tumbled landscape as though it suddenly had frightened 
the sheer rises of granite, flaunting their colors in the sw 
rushing streams, boiling with precipitous drops and mi 7 
their roaring with the restless whirr of the high-countty , 
it swept the black-green stretches of the conifers; the hog 
panses of rock and gorge and cajfion, the flutings of white 
the ridges of the Continental Divide where the snow 4? 
after year, unending. It all seemed suddenly to oppress és 
if this tremendous land were animated by a brooding 
held terror in its silence, as though before these vistés © 
beetling heights, these ragged fringes of snow and pre 
forests, it would not be as easy to dissemble as te 
roundings. She shifted nervously, then suddenly leam 
tention as the driver turned and pointed with his 
“We'll see the town in a minute,” he said. rte 
we pass that burn over yonder.” Then he laughed. We 
trouble finding the house. Only one left with any paint ¢ 





The girl sighed, but made no comment. The driver swung a 
jose leg over a knee and laid his whip on his shoulder. “Gid- 

he called as the rockiness of the road gave way to a 
sandy stretch that was almost level. “I was mighty glad to 
hear you say you was just out here on a visit. When you 
frst told me you was married, I was kind of half afraid you'd 
come out here to try to get him to come back an live with you. 
Which’d been pretty hard to do. Pete’s kind,’ he mused as he 
returned his attention to his horses, “usually don’t want nothin’ 
more'n to die in their cabins.” 

“But why?” The girl had turned now with something of 

t. “Why, when there’s a good home waiting for them, 
and comfort and that sort of thing? You don’t mean to try to 
tell me that there’s anything to be gotten out of spending your 
life in a place like this? Oh, not that I’m knocking your 
country,” she added suddenly with an abrupt reversion to slang 
and a peculiar hardening of the voice. “I suppose it’s a great 
joint—for those that are nutty about it. I guess I even liked 
it myself when I lived here. But,” she laughed, “I was a kid 
then—a child, you know,” she explained with sudden conscious- 
ness of her reversion. “I was only eight when Aunt Margaret 
took me to live with her after Mother died. I was her name- 
sike, you know.” 

“Yeh, I rec'lect.” Then the driver glanced ahead, once more 
moving his whip as a pointer. ‘“That’s your father’s house— 
the little white-painted one, just to the left of the old church 
there.” 

The girl looked quickly, sweeping the vista with one swift 
glance, a glance which contained aversion—for the scrambling 
buildings, some in various stages of disintegration, others stand- 
ing gaunt and windowless and paintless, like forgotten servants 
in rags, awaiting the return of a vagrant master. The cemetery 


was on the highest point of the slope, its palings twisted by wind 
and rot, its wooden crosses paintless, its headboards awry. A 
deserted mining-camp, windswept, forlorn, where the high brick 
stacks were all that remained of the seven smelters which once 
had clustered at the end of town, their furnaces roaring day 
and night in the roasting of the ores which once had come from 
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the hundred or more mine workings of Robesville. Now these 
mines were dead, as the smelters were dead, and as the town of 
Robesville itself was dead. The shaft-houses stood in disarray, 
merely so many rotting ruins; the time long since had passed 
when Robesville had been a town; now it was but a ghost, a 
huddled thing of windowless shacks and creaking doors swing- 
ing idly in the wind, of roofless houses and deserted streets, 
the bunch-grass growing where once the long lines of pack-bur- 
ros had moved with mincing steps, bringing the gold to the 
smelter. ; 

Gaping stores where once there had been activity; vacancy 
where the old dance-hall had roared and blustered; rot and 
desolation where the saloons had at one time held brilliant sway, 
with the crowds against the bars and the fiddlers scraping their 
bows beside the banging piano. Mining towns are that way; 
precious metal is not precious in sincerity; there are such 
things as costs of production, labor, transportation and a hun- 
dred other items which enter into the continued life or dusty 
death of a camp. Robesville had come to see the day when 
its mines had offered a smaller percentage of profit than other 
high-grade districts; and Robesville had died—except for that 
one little house on the hill which still bore vestiges of paint, 
and a touch of color at the windows, the home of Peter Baxter. 

The driver of the spring wagon turned his horses toward it, 
and with the girl silent beside him, drove to the tiny porch. 
There he pulled the reins taut and with a sidelong glance noted 
that a piece of hay-wire, secured from the door to a staple, had 
fastened the door from without. 

“Guess he must be over at the workings,” he said. “Think 
you’d want me to hunt him up?” 

“No.” Margaret Hayden spoke hurriedly, instinctively. “I’ll— 
I'll just wait here, and—surprise him. He always comes home 
in the evenings, doesn’t he?” 

“Oh, yeh! Usually about four o’clock. He don’t trust him- 
self out much later’n that. Night aint very good for old eyes, 
you know.” 

The girl nodded, then alighted, merely standing upon the 
little veranda, her bag beside her, for a long time after the 
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mountaineer had turned his horses for the return over Bird’s- 
eye Pass, standing there watching, as if unbelieving—or saying 
an instinctive good-by to things she loved. She, who a week 
before, had thought of this place as an inspiration, a haven! 

After a time she turned to the door and unfastened its lock 
of hay-wire. Then, her handbag bumping against the jamb, she 
walked within, to a moment of silent appraisal. It was the 
same little two-room place she had known in childhood, with 
the same old chromos on the wall, the same old Nottingham 
curtains, dirty and ragged now, the same ancient stand of metal 
at the window, its various steps and rises decorated with green 
painted cans filled with geraniums blooming hardily in the 
warmth of the early summer sun. 


“Ts same old cabin, yet different. No longer were the floors 
lye-white as they had been when, on her knees, a hard-work- 
ing mother had scrubbed them. A pan of dishes stood soaking 
upon the rusty stove; the bed was in disarray. Hastily the girl 
set down her grip, and removed her hat, dusting the ancient hat- 
rack with an old rag before she placed her headgear upon the 
hook, then stood brushing her hands as if to free them from 
imaginary grime. She shrugged her shoulders; her lips twisted 
into a cynical smile. 

“Tt’s my bed; I might as well fix it so I can lie in it,” she 
decided finally. ‘Better wash these dishes first.” 

She hung up her coat, and opening her bag, brought forth a 
bungalow apron—preparedness remembered from childhood days. 
Gingerly she started a fire, speaking angrily under her breath 
once as she hurried to the window, there to examine hastily a 
delicately manicured finger—then sigh with relief; the nail had 
not been broken in its sudden contact with the stove, merely 
roughened. She went to her manicure case, and bringing forth 
a file, carefully smoothed the edge, and buffed her nails for a 
moment against her palms before returning to her work. Then 
she brought forth her cigarette-case, only to force herself into 
its return. 

“Never fool him into believing that old gazabo who brought 
me smoked Turkish cigarettes,” she mused. “Might. as well 
make up my mind to that now—it’s me behind the graveyard 
for those things.” 

She resumed her work, making the bed while the water 

heated; then, hands hastily covered by an old pair of gloves 
brought from her grip, she swept the floor and shook the tattered 
curtains. At last, a dozen other duties completed, she turned 
to the geraniums in their green tin cans, and plucked the deadened 
leaves from their stems. Finally she walked to the opened door- 
way. 
The afternoon had progressed far beyond her belief; the 
tatterdemalion shacks were casting long shadows now; four 
o’clock had come and gone two hours ago. She moved to the 
veranda and stood there, shielding her eyes with a gloved hand 
as she turned from one vista of desolation to another. But 
each was the same: leaning buildings, silent streets, desertion 
everywhere, loneliness. She went inside the house, only to re- 
turn to her vigil, and for a third time. At last, with an air of 
anxiety, she stepped forward, and after a few moments of aim- 
less wandering, struck a worn path leading to the right through 
the weed-grown back-yards of untenanted houses, up the hill, 
and past the ruins of a long-deserted stamp-mill toward the 
gulch far beyond. 


T the mill she halted, suddenly and with an attitude of 

fright. A voice had come from the shadows beyond the old 
shaft-house, with its loosened warpings of tin, creaking dolor- 
ously with the rising wind from the Continental Divide. A 
voice repeated—a faint cry, as of exhaustion. Margaret Hayden 
moved swiftly in its direction. Then she cried out; in the near 
distance an aged man turned in his prostrate position, and 
raising his head, peered aimlessly. 

“I’m caught here,” came his voice, faint, it seemed to her, 
strange in its sound, as though she never before had heard it. 
Ten years had made a ‘difference—the ten years which had 
intervened since last she had seen him at her aunt’s home in 
Cleveland. 

Then he had been at that final point of a man’s prime, from 
which descent is swift. But she had not known; she had seen 
him only as a powerful, bluff, good-natured man of the hills, 
with mannerisms strange to a girl who had left such surroundings 
almost at the completion of babyhood. A.man with a deep 
voice and heavily tanned features, with big hands hardened from 
manual labor: a different sort of man from her uncle—whom 
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she had come to look upon as her real father, rather tha 
half-uncouth person from the vague stretches of the Bae 
A man to whom she had made her promises that she 
turn at the end of her schooling, vagrant promises, 
asked and vagrantly received. Pe 4 
From the standpoint of the girl, it had been unfair, - 
she was having her dreams; in spite of the comparative 
of her adopted home, it was in a city where she could: 
people, and see things, and dress in imitation of wealth 
A mining camp could give none of this. Besides, the 
parentage is not the same when father and daughter 
ones concerned. So ten years had passed, with infxequent, 
on both sides, and a gradual lessening of the bond , 
been but slightly strengthened by that visit—ten yearuhe 
ever, in which the picture of him had remained the g 
that the realization might be more stark in the. pict 
before her. Peter Baxter lay there gaunt, thin-necked, 
as if in the grasp of invisible things, and unable, it 
combat them. Closer she went, calling to him, her voices 
with anxiety: ¥ 
“‘What’s the matter?” ; 
Suddenly she paused. There had come no change in thes 
tures of the man, now staring from his uncomfo j 
raised position. “What's the matter?” she repeated. “Dewey 
know me? It’s Margaret!” = ; 
“Margaret? Margaret who?” he asked. Then, 
thing of the old bluster in his tone: “Whoever you 
and get me out of this mess I’m in. I’m all tangled a 
bunch of barbed wire here, and the more I try to get oul 
worse I get in.” ; 
A shiver went through the girl. She understood 
casual remark of her mountaineer driver concerning Pete 
ter’s eyes. In an instant she was beside him, working 
deftly, with the entanglement, her lips streaming her 
tion, her questions cutting short his exclamations of am 
at her presence. 
“Didn’t you get my letter?” she asked. “I wrote you 
days before I left—that I was coming out for that visit, ” 
you remember, Dad? The one we promised each 0 
time you came back home?” ; 
“Oh!” The old man, freed now, had clambered to 
“Oh, was that your letter?” 


HE said no more; something caught in her throat wit 

thought of it—an old man in a cabin, waiting for some gael 
pass by, that a sight-dimmed man might hear the words 
he could not see. Silently she extended her hand ands 
his arm as if to guide him, but with a pat and a 
waved her aside. 

“Oh, I don’t need that. 
here somewhere. 


Just hand me my stick. It'S 
As soon as I get back to the path—ml 
gotten mixed up. Thinking about that vein of mine, ang} 
pay attention to what I was doing.” 


“Vein? What vein?” She asked it without thinking, 
in hand, the old man as if by an uncanny process of a 
found the way to the path and began to lead her to 
little white-painted cottage. His answer was heightened, a 
indignant. % 

“Why, my vein in the Molly B, of course! It’s. acting 
like it was about to do something.” Then, with a quick 
of subject, he halted and patted her shoulders. “So my4 
girl’s come out to visit me, has she? Well, well! My litt 
baby’s come out to see me. Well, you’ve come at the ™ 
time. Yes sirree, Bob! That vein’s going to do 
pretty quick—I’ve been going through a dyke for the last ™ 
months—the old man don’t work like he used to. But Iw 
been going through just the same—and the formations chant 
ing. One of these days I'll hit into it, and we’ll be millionait® 

It brought a sudden surge of feeling, almost of bitterness, 
the girl. She had heard the same thing ten years before; 
had heard it in babyhood—the same wild hopes, the same Mf 
predictions, while a mother continued, en her knees, t@ of 
the floors, and to stand by the window, by the green-paintet 
of flower-pots, watching sun after sun sink over the Con ip 
Divide, accepting her lot without a murmur, even 
piness; for she was of the type who also believed. 
suddenly the girl forced aside the thoughts—one 
things when one’s beginnings have been those of 
camp. She asked a question. 

“Who’s working it with you now, Dad?” 

“Working with me? Why, nobody.” 





At last a call from the distance—coupled with the greenish-yellow of a flash, and the booming of a blast. 


ator Hayden brightened. 

you can see—enough?” 

Hi re 

. . halted to tap before him at a downward swerve of the 


“T can tell when it’ . ” 
< en it’s dayligt 
‘But im the mine?” _ 
a there.” He raised his left hand and mov 
i money ” neers. “Funny how they get educated. Saves 
ith a carbid e laughed. “Don’t have to be fooling around 
“Jim?” Th lamp. Jim come with you?” 
ida” € girl paled, then flushed. “Oh, Jim— No, he 
=a man turned abruptly 
Oh yen been any trouble? You're still married?” 
~ | She laughed then, with a sudden return of the 


rd 
nESS to ; “ay ’ . oa 
u're Der voice. Yes, we’re still married. 


Patted his arm. 


a Rothing like that. We're getting along fine. Al- 


ways have. Why shouldn’t we? Jim gives me everything I 
want; we’re crazy about each other.” 

“Humph! That’s fine.” They passed the tatterdemalion little 
church with its arched, broken windows, and turned into the 
grass-grown street that led to the cottage. “Glad to hear that. 
Wish he’d come out here with you. Like to see him—never'’ve 
done it, you know. Must be a fine fellow, though, Margie. A 
man treats a girl right, and that’s all she can ask, aint it? 
What’s he doing now—same thing, working there in Cleveland?” 

Margaret Hayden looked away—off toward the Divide, where 
the final rays of a dying sun were softening the crags into 
pillars of mauve and gold and violet, and the snows to the 
flufiness of down, where in earlier hours they had glared with the 
whiteness of frigidity. 

“No. he don’t hit Cleveland much any more,” she said 
“Neither of us do—we move around a great deal. He’s a sort 
of promoter.” 

“A promoter?” The old man turned, a fierce light burning in 
his sightless eyes. “A promoter, did (Continued on page 153) 
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Robert R. 
Mill 


Illustrated by Frank Bensing 


ISTORY is written at the battered and untidy desks of the 
rewrite men of a newspaper. Romance is transcribed there— 
sometimes created. Pathos is recorded, and in the telling is 
vested with an obvious and additional tear. Tragedy flits over 
the desks, often in a form so stark that the occupants of the 
desks are forced to leaven it with comedy before it is a suitable 
product for the composing-room. Comedy—studied or uninten- 
tional—is also received. All is grist for the rewrite mill. 
Outwardly the desks are similar to others in the office. The 
only visible difference is in the telephones, which instead of the 
conventional receivers, are equipped with head-clips. There is a 
hidden difference which has a deeper significance. 

The rewrite desks are the altars of the god of the modern 
newspaper—Speed. Upon’ those altars has been sacrificed the 
deity of the old newspaper world, the star reporter. He is not 
unmourned. 

To brand the rewrite men as the murderers of the star reporter 
would be unjust. They are, rather, the unwilling slaves of the 
desk. The great god Speed has chained them to his altar with 
unbreakable bonds. For the streets of the city, which were once 
their highways of adventure, they have exchanged the telephone. 
The streets have been turned over to a modern product, the “leg 
man.” He uses them not as highways of:adventure, but as lanes 
of routine. Romance, when it does creep into the news, enters 
upon the invitation of the rewrite men. 
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“That's out,” he ruled. He contemplated Jimmy's 
narrow back. 


Speed, that exacting deity, has decreed that no longer shal 
facts of a story be gathered by one man, carried to th® 
in his whirling brain, and poured forth from his typewmé 
the form of a finished one-man product. News today thes 
telephone wires. The leg men cull it from dull police 
They place it on the wires reduced to brief, laconic facts ? 
rewrite men receive it, weave it into the finished product, ® 
the process add such magic as they po 

Jimmy Morton was the star rewrite man on the Gleam. 
was a small, middle-aged man with sharp features. Hise 
a flush which had been acquired when star reporters roved # 
dotted with saloons. All the stories of the streets float 
those saloons. The reporters followed the stories. 

Every morning Jimmy entered the office punctually # 
stroke of eight. He hung his discolored derby and his I 
pinch-back coat upon an ancient peg, and replac 
with a tattered cap. He pulled up the sleeves of his oftes § 
shirt, revealing his bony wrists, and snapped bright blue 
bands upon his arms. Then, when his cigarette was 
was ready for work. : 

Jimmy, according to Edwards, the city editor, was a” 
man. He knew news. When a leg man telephoned a 
had five or six stories, the busy city desk felt perf 
in turning his call over to Jimmy, trusting him to $ 
from chaff, and to develop the wheat as much as possible 
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of fire stories. Instinct taught him to 


list invariably served as the roster of 


? 
Certainly not the leg man, who 


from Page Ten to coveted Page 

One. The complaint, surely, would 

not originate from the firemen, who were portrayed as heroes. 
Neither would any dissent issue from John Smith, ordinary citi- 
xn, who saw himself, for the moment at least, John Smith, the 
center of interest. All this is prompted by human nature. One 
jearns human nature on the rewrite desk. 

Given the name of the victim, the address, the weapon used, 
and the time of the crime, Jimmy could produce a murder story 
good for two columns. And the story would not be faked. 
Murder stories, when you are familiar with them, are much alike. 

Every story telephoned to the rewrite desk can be placed under 
a definite classification. The marvel is that the finished product 
so often departs from the routine. Jimmy excelled in discovering 
the difference. That difference is “news.” 

When a very old man collapsed on the street, and died, Jimmy 
added the information that the man, desiring to live to the ripe 
old age of one hundred, had adopted walking as an aid to longev- 
ity. The walks, according to Jimmy, were the very thing that 
had caused his death. The added information changed the story 
from a stick, inside, to half a column—front page. There were 
no complaints. 

Jimmy was clever; he was dependable; he was careful. These 
qualities are appreciated, if not rewarded, on 
the rewrite desk. So it was only natural 
that Edwards should have turned to Jim- 
my when the story came in. 

“Jimmy,” said the city editor, “White is 
on the phone. Has a story about a poor 
dame who inherited a lot of jack. Sounds 
like good human interest. See what you can 
make of it, will you? We need a snappy 
feature.” 

Jimmy tightened his sleeve-bands, pushed 
the comical cap back from his wrinkled brow 
and adjusted the head-clip of the tele- 
phone. 


«“ 





What you got, 
White?” he asked into 
the transmitter. 

“Hello, Jimmy,” 
came the answer. 
Maybe you can make 
something out of this: 

ame named Bessie 
Holmes. H-0-1-m-e-s— 
yes. Well, she inher- 
ited a lot of jack 
Fifty or sixty grand, 1 
guess. Works in the 
basement of Rowdy’s 
store... .. 

“Who left it to her? 
y, her old man. 
y, I was comin 


for a living. Farm- 


€t, probably. 


Rye it seems this dame beat it 
Had Some home bout ten years ago. 
. ay with the old man, and 
coe the gate. She comes here 
he —— the show business. Can’t 

Winds up in Rowdy’s 
there ever since. Naw, 


ment 


Tre name of the author of this inter- 
In a word Jimmy was a real news- retative tale of a modern newspaper |! don't know how much salary she 
rman. He had written hundreds § OAF-> has never before appeared in this fo. you wanted that? 
obtain from the leg man the names of magazine, but it is likely to again. “As I was saying, when the old man 
the occupants of the building. That 1» knows whereof he writes, for he isa 
the rescued. Even if they had walked newspaper man in Syracuse—the town I'll say. 
out, who cared? Who would com- otherwise famous as the residence of 
. Harold MacGrath, Mary Shipman Persons. You see, the old boy hadn't 
sw his story automatically elevated Andrews and E. Alexander Powell. heard from her for a long time and 





got. I aint a mind-reader; how did I 






croaks, ke leaves a will. All his jack 
goes to Bessie. Pretty soft for Bessie, 






“And Jimmy, the old man’s mouth- 
piece wrote to the Bureau of Missing 







didn’t know her address. Detective 
Brady found her. Be sure and get 

his name in, will you? He tipped me off. Got it, Jimmy?” 

“How old is she?” Jimmy demanded. “Where does she live?” 

“At 4212 Porter Street,” White replied. He hesitated. ‘She 
was eighteen when she came to the wicked city. That's ten years 
agé. Try it out on your adding-machine.” 

“What does she look like?” Jimmy asked. 

“Oh, rather good-looking dame,’ White assured him. 

“Blonde or brunette?”’ Jimmy carried on. 

“How do I know? Only talked to her in the hall where she 
gets her mail—if any. Hall was dark. Suit yourself, Jimmy.” 

“Go get run over by a truck,” Jimmy begged him. Rewrite 
men have little love for 
district reporters. And 
thereupon Jimmy pro- 
ceeded to weave his magic. 

Bessie Holmes was a 
blonde. Jimmy always had ~ 
been partial to blondes. 
He described the old farm 
in Hilldale. He pictured 
the stormy session with 





























































“No money—just 
lovely old house— 
barrier down.” His 
hand found hers. 
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her father when she departed for the city—and fame. She left 
the farm at the height of a storm. Jimmy chuckled as he added 
that touch. 

“The public demands it,” he reflected, as his fingers played over 
the typewriter. ‘One storm for every girl driven from home.” 

Bessie Holmes was beautiful. Girls in newspaper stories always 
are. Jimmy, however, was quite sincere in the matter. He had 
never seen this girl. He probably never would. His nearest 
approach to her, in all likelihood, would be when he peered over 
the shoulder of the city editor as the photographer dangled the 
wet print before them. 

Nevertheless this girl now belonged to Jimmy. She was a crea- 
ture wholly of his creation. Dipping into his imagination, he 
painted her with a brush laden with colors suggested by a dream 
girl of his own—a dream girl who, for some reason, had never 
materialized. Jimmy, who was thin and wrinkled, loved beauty. 
Jimmy, the ridiculous little man, was an artist. His typewriter 
continued to click. 

Bessie Holmes had golden hair. Her eyes were deep blue. 
Her skin was soft as satin. He described her applying to theat- 
rical managers for a position. He told of the hardships she en- 
countered, the rebuffs and the insults. She hastened from one 
agency with burning cheeks. 

“Make it snappy,” Edwards directed. “This aint a weekly.” 

“Copy!” Jimmy shouted. A boy appeared to take the first 
part of the story. “(More),” was what Jimmy scribbled at the 
bottom of the last page. 

Jimmy wrote on. Bessie Holmes, the. dreamer, was Bessie 
Holmes the worker. Instead of fame she now sought a bare 
livelihood. Her funds were almost gone. As a last resort she 
entered Rowdy’s tawdry basement. Jimmy did not call it tawdry 
—Rowdy advertised—but the inference was there. 

“Shoot it in takes,” ordered Edwards. 

The boy stood at Jimmy’s side. He tore the story from 
the typewriter, paragraph by paragraph, as Jimmy wrote it. He 
rushed the fragments to Edwards, who was busy with his pencil. 
Jimmy’s fingers flew over the keyboard. 

Bessie Holmes worked every day. The pay was poor. She 
struggled on. She must live. The hand of the boy tore off that 
paragraph. 

One year was much like another in Rowdy’s basement. The 
chill blasts of winter penetrated the transoms on the street-level. 
The hot winds of summer made the low-ceiled room almost un- 
bearable. The merry twinkle bade fair to vanish from Bessie’s 
eyes, the color from her cheeks. 


UT romance, in the person of thick-set Detective Brady, was 

just around the corner. It penetrated Rowdy’s basement, 
sought out Bessie Holmes and made her supremely happy. 

The next paragraph was in quotes: 


“I never knew there was so much money in the world,” the 
girl told a reporter of the Gleam today. Moisture gathered 
in her blue eyes. “Poor Dad! He meant to be kind!” Then 
the dazzling smile appeared again. “Think how much sunshine 
I can bring to otbers with this wonderful money of mine!” 


The copy-boy departed with the last paragraph. Jimmy 
laxed and lighted another cigarette. ‘“That’s all,’ he shouted. 

Edwards glanced at the clock. 

“Just made it,” the city editor declared, adding: “Good story, 
Jimmy.” 

Jimmy’s thin chest expanded until it endangered the buttons 
of his soiled shirt. He pulled down the peak of the cap to hide 
the elation reflected upon his thin face. 

“Good sop for the shopgirls,” he admitted. 

Ten minutes later a copy-boy brought up the finished product, 
with the ink still damp. Jimmy, presuming upon his years of 
service, seized a paper from the city editor’s desk. He found the 
story on Page One and gloated over it. 

She was his, that girl. He had created her. He had not seen 
her. He never would. But there she was, stamped upon the 
paper. In later editions her photograph would appear, but here 
she lived only by virtue of the magic of the rewrite desk. What if 
the original did differ slightly from the Bessie Holmes of print? 
It was the printed Bessie Holmes the world sighed over, smiled 
with, and took to its heart. And the printed Bessie Holmes be- 
longed to Jimmy. 

He swung around in his chair and turning his back on the 
busy room, read the story again. Jimmy, with the soiled shirt 
and frayed blue sleeve-bands, reveled for the moment in beauty. 
Bessie Holmes, his Bessie Holmes, was beautiful. 


A grinning photographer dumped a wet print before the « 
editor. 9 

“Lookit and weep,” he directed. 

Edwards glanced at the picture. 

“That's out!” he ruled. He contemplated Jimmy's nang 
back. The red, thin face, only half visible over a shoulder W 
glorified as with a vision. Edwards started to speak, then check 
the words. He turned to the news editor. 

“No picture on the Cinderella story,” he shouted, and Winks 
at the photographer. “Happy mugged the beautiful lady, andy 
made her look like hell.” ; 

“No art on Cinderella!” the news editor shouted through ty 
telephone to the composing-room. Jimmy heard him vaguely. 

“They muffed it again.” Jimmy muttered the words soi 
“Damn photographers, anyway!” The oath was only half-heang 
It really didn’t matter. Bessie Holmes lived, and Bessie Holng 
was beautiful. He, Jimmy, had created her thus. So it rah 
wasn’t necessary to walk up and see this desecration of bey 
Edwards crumpled the wet print and let it fall on the fg 
Jimmy was still absorbed in his dream. 


T= copy-boy, who presided over the anteroom, was the fg 
to see her as she stepped uncertainly from the elevator 
following morning. Her shoes were run down at the heels a 
her stockings were cotton. Her black dress was shiny and frag 
and she carried a straw suitcase in one hand. But she was smilig 

“Pipe Lydia Pinkham,” the copy-boy whispered to the yout 
at the stock-ticker. 

The woman advanced to the desk. 

“I am Bessie Holmes.” The voice was low, but she repeated 
the name as though it bore some well-defined significance, som 
foundation for modest pride. The attention of the copyty 
was arrested. He half arose, then dropped back in his chair. 

“I am Miss Bessie Holmes,” she repeated. 

Then the boy remembered. He stood up. He fought back ls 
wild desire to giggle. His face was serene as an angelss 
he answered: “Yes marm.” 

“Will you be good enough to tell the gentleman who wrote 
story about me that I would like to talk to him?” 

The boy disappeared behind the partition. Months of meciiy 
creditors of reporters, wives who appeared on pay-day, and chm 
pions of various lost causes had been his training. He w 
a diplomat. He passed Jimmy’s desk and sought the city edi 

“Dame outside says she is Bessie Holmes and wants to ul 
to the guy that wrote her up.” 

“Tell her to take a chair,” Edwards ordered. The boy disp 
peared. Edwards’ fingers played nervously over his chin s® 
pondered. Then the boy was back. . 

“She says to be sure and tell you she is Miss Bessie Holme 

“Tell her to take two chairs,” Edwards directed. He tum 
to the news editor. “Oh, Pete!” 

Together they carefully read the story in the issue of the @ 
before. Edwards pushed back his eyeshade. 

“There aint a thing in that she can crab about.” 

“No,” the news editor admitted, “there isn’t. Maybe she wat 
to thank him.” 3 

“Poor devil!” said Edwards. “I wouldn’t send him out te 
if I thought he was going to get a ragging.” 

“No beauty, is she?” observed the news editor. P 

Edwards shook his head. “And in her picture she looked 
enough to have served as Carrie Nation’s advance agent, 
added. 

The news editor chuckled. 

“Well, Jimmy is no matinée idol himself. 
mutual. Send him out.” 


The shock will 


jpiuy accepted the summons as if it were the most natue 


thing in the world. He removed the tattered cap ed 
justed the frayed blue sleeve-bands. He smoothed the folds ' 
the soiled shirt and straightened his stringy necktie. Thea, ¥ 
a smile of anticipation: upon his pointed face, Jimmy, of, 
strode forward to gaze upon the beauty he had creat 
beauty which was his. 

The diplomatic copy-boy did the honors: 

“Miss Holmes, Mr. Morton.” the sot 

The boy vanished. His wink summoned the youth at eee 
ticker. There, in the dingy, dusty anteroom, Jimmy 
alone with Bessie Holmes. p 

They sat upon the ~—y —_ near the elevator door. 
Holmes produced a frayed clipping. } 

be had to meet the ned <x wrote (Continued om pose ™ 
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A world-famous soup seldom 
made at home! 








Blended in 
Campbell’s 
Ox Tail Soup 


Ox Tail Joints 
Ox Tail Broth 
Beef Broth 
Tomato Puree 
Carrots (cubed) 
Turnips (cubed) 
Turnips (puree) 
Barley 

Celery (diced) 
Celery (puree) 
Onion (puree) 
Parsley (puree) 
Leek (puree) 
Wheat Flour 
Rice Flour 
Kitchen Bouquet 
Salt 

Sugar 

Paprika 

White Pepper 
Allspice 

Cloves 

Bay Leaves 
Marjoram 

Shot Pepper 
Thyme 

Savory 








In the exclusive clubs and the fashionable 
hotels and cafes, Ox Tail Soup is a dish dearly 


prized by epicures. It has an appeal all its own. 


Yet no hotel or club, no matter how elaborate, 
can rival the facilities of the famous Campbell's 
kitchens or match the skill and experience of 
Campbell's French chefs in the blending of 


delicious soups. 
What a masterpiece they produce in 


Campbell's Ox Tail Soup. And what an oppor- 
tunity it presents. You can now enjoy its world- 
famous flavor in your own home. Ox Taii is a 
soup seldom attempted in the h 
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such very nice things about me,” she ex- 
plained. 

Jimmy’s lean fingers twitched nervously. 

Bessie Holmes gazed straight into his eyes. 

“You are the first person who has been 
kind to me since I left Hilldale and came 
to the city,” she confessed. 

Jimmy moistened his lips. 

“I—I hope you liked 
stammered. 

“Liked it?” Bessie Holmes repeated. 
“Why, of course I liked it. It was the first 
nice thing that has happened to me for ever 
so long.” 


the story,” he 


ER voice was soothing. Jimmy’s nerv- 
ousness vanished. 

“You know,” he explained, “I never had 
seen you when I wrote that story. I just 
sat there at the desk and imagined what you 
look like.” 

Stray rays of the sun peeped through the 
latticed elevator-shaft and played over her 
faded, corn-colored hair. 

“I knew your hair was golden,” Jimmy 
said as he bent toward her. “And your eyes 
are blue.’ 

Bessie Holmes laughed softly. 

“And your laugh,’ Jimmy continued, 
“tells me you are just as generous as I 
thought you were.” 

Two red spots glowed upon the ‘woman’s 
cheeks. 

“That’s funny—I mean your imagining 
just what I look like; you know, I was able 
to see you as soon as I read your article.” 


She glanced at the sleeve-bands, the 
soiled shirt, the frayed tie, the overlarge 
collar, and the red face above them. 

“You are just as I pictured you. I knew 
you would be a busy, masterful man. I 
imagined you would have your coat off. 
She met his gaze frankly. “I like you that 
way,” she added softly. 

They were silent then, yet they saw 
nothing unusual in that silence. The 
copy-boy tiptoed into the room, seized the 
paper-backed novel he had been reading, and 
vanished. Neither Bessie Holmes nor Jimmy 
noticed him. 

“You know,” the woman continued, “I 
am afraid you were misinformed on several 
things in the article. Father didn’t leave 
me any money; it was just the house. I’m 
afraid it’s rather a tumble-down house, at 


that.” 

Jimmy’s heart beat furiously. Words 
throbbed in his brain. ‘“Money-barrier—no 
money—only a house—barrier down.” The 
color of his face was unlike the tint im- 
parted by bygone saloons. His thin arms 
were extended. The frayed cuffs shot up- 
ward. 

“What does it matter?” he demanded. 
“I’m glad.” His manner was defiant, and 
his voice louder, as he repeated the words: 
“I’m glad.” 

“So am I,” Bessie Holmes confessed, “and 
it’s really a lovely old house.” 

The words still throbbed in Jimmy’s 
brain. “No money—just lovely old house— 
barrier down.” 
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His hand traveled along the bench, fou 
hers, and pressed it. 

“You are going back there?” he asked, 

“Just as soon as I leave here,” she» 
sured him. “I love the country.” 

“So do I,” said Jimmy. 

“Of course,” she confessed, “it will be 
rather lonely—at first.” 

They were standing beside the elevate 
door. 

“No,” Jimmy contradicted. “It wont 
lonely—even at first. Neither of us will be 
lonely—after this.” 


T= head-clip of Jimmy’s telephone ws 
lying on the desk when he reéntered the 
city room. Edwards called: “Story @ 
there, Jimmy. Snap to it. Do your stuf’ 

It really wasn’t 2x ch of a story, jut 
one of the drab tragedies that are so com 
mon to a great city. Jimmy's flying i 
gers wove the tale. 

Above the rewrite desk, as he wrote 
floated the vision of a _ beautiful Bese 
Holmes. Before it was Jimmy—a buy, 
masterful man, with his coat off. So, from 
the clattering typewriter, the new soy 
grew, assumed form, and issued as 4 fi 
ished product. And the finished _produd 
was declared good. 

Such is the magic of the rewrite. - Ther, 
in every busy newspaper office, they have 
erected a shrine, before which miracles ar 
performed. That shrine is the rewrite dei, 
the battered and untidy rewrite desk, th 
altar of the Great God Speed. 





THE SLEEPY 


made no difference who it was; they were 
all alike to Sleepy now. Ben Hicks came 
over from the Diamond D to ride the rough 
string through one work. Ben was a rider, 
too, but Ben Hicks quit and turned his 
String of ponies in after just one try at 
Sleepy Black. So old Dad finally traded 
Sleepy off. The trader was just drifting 
through, and happened by the ranch one 
day. We often wondered what become of 
Sleepy Black, for the punchers spoke of him, 
now and then, long after he was gone. And 
whenever a puncher mentioned Sleepy’s 
name, Dad Hardin always spoke of Mason, 
too. For old Dad still stuck to it there was 
something between them two. 


T was a year later that the horse-wrangler 
went to Juarez. Aside from getting drunk, 
the wrangler had no business in Old Mexico. 
He stayed two weeks and came back broke. 
But he brought Dad Hardin news of Mason 
and the Sleepy Black, along with a bottle 
of Old Crow. The outfit had gone to bed 
the night the wrangler got in, but Dad was 
still smoking on the porch. And the two 
set out until late that night. Afterward 
Dad said it was the latest he’d been up in 
twenty years. 

“There was a rodeo goin’ on in El Paso,” 
says the wrangler to Dad, “an’ I seen ’em 
both the same day. It didn’t surprise me 
much when I seen Mason, for the place was 
full of punchers from all over the country. 
But I was surprised to see the Sleepy Black. 
I was settin’ with some hombre from Mon- 
tana at the time. We had a bottle between 
us, an’ I wasn’t payin’ much attention to 
anything else. When the announcer bawled 
‘Jimmy Weaver on Nigger,’ it didn’t mean 
a thing to me until the chute opened. Then 
I noticed the pick-up men were ridin’ awful 
close an’ it was a good thing they did. For 
the horse was Sleepy Black. It seems they’d 
changed his name. But I'd ’a’ knowed him 
anywhere. This Weaver only rode him half 
a dozen jumps before Sleepy spilled the 
pack. And,the minute Sleepy throwed this 
Weaver off, he charged, just like he did that 
day at Seven Mile. But the pick-up men 


(Continued from page 81) 


were ridin’ close, and Weaver wasn’t hurt. 
I'd just started to tell this hombre from 
Montana about knowin’ Sleepy, when the 
chute opened again. I was all het up about 
seein’ the Sleepy Black, an’ I didn’t notice 
the big red roan until the crowd begun to 
yell. Blamed if it wasn’t Mason ridin’ him. 
Man, how that red roan wiped things up! 
I thought the crowd would go hog-wild. 
But Mason rode him just as easy as he used 
to ride them sap-head bronc’s here at the 
ranch. This hombre from Montana said he 
never seen a better rider. 

“All the peelers was over at Juarez that 
night. Me an’ this hombre from Montana 
was settin’ at a table together when we 
heard about the dicker Mason made. It 
seems that Mason had first money cinched 
if he rode the Sleepy Black, and Mason of- 
fered to bet it all against the horse. If 
Mason won, he got the horse an’ all the 
dough besides. If he lost, he didn’t get a 
thing—for Mason had bet that he could sad- 
dle Sleepy in the open by himself an’ ride 
him off. The peelers all thought Mason was 
a sucker to make a bet like that. Most of 
‘em figured he had a chance if he rode him 
from the chute. And a few made bets that 
Mason couldn’t saddle him alone, for every- 
body knowed how Sleepy fought when any- 
one came near. 

“About all everybody talked about was 
Mason and the Sleepy Black. Everyone 
called him the Nigger horse, but I couldn’t 
get used to callin’ Sleepy that. An’ I up 
an’ told this hombre from Montana about 
knowin’ Sleepy since he was a colt, an’ how 
Bill Mason broke him without usin’ no 
spurs. I sort ‘of switched to Mason then. 
I guess I made it pretty strong. At any 
rate I told him none of us had any use for 
him. The funny part about it was this got 
an awful raise from this Montana guy. He 
says he’d knowed Bill Mason since he was 
a kid an’ that no finer fellow ever lived. 

“That sort of got me on the prod, an’ I 
asked him where Bill Mason got his grouch. 
He says that Mason was an easy-goin’ kid 
that everybody liked. He worked for years 
for some old man up there who wasn’t any 
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good, but no one knowed it at the tim 
Just what the trouble was he wouldn't gy. 
An’ he wouldn't tell me Mason’s name. Al 
any rate, this man he worked for mat 
Mason out the goat. They sent him up fo 
seven years. He served his time all might 
But the day they let him out Mason killed 
the man that framed him. 

“I was settin’ by myself in the grandstand 
next day. That hombre from Montana must 
have been down drunk some place. Anyway, 
he didn’t show up. Some woman had 
seat. The whole show dragged that after- 
noon. But everybody kept their seats, jut 
waitin’ to see Bill Mason ride the Sleepy 
Black. There was all kinds of talk a-floatin 
round the place. Some said they thought it 
was a trick and mebbe they had another 
horse that looked like Sleepy Black. At 
the woman settin’ next to me, she up @ 
said it shouldn't be allowed. At any mit, 
they all knowed Sleepy Black. 


"T crowd was all a-buzzin’ when Me 
son carried his saddle out and layed 


it in the middle of the arena. Then# 
puncher on a horse led Sleepy out to whet 
Bill Mason stood. He dropped the rope 


rode away. An’ there was only the two 
them a-standin’ out there. Bill Mason 
a cigarette afore he ever moved. I wel © 
build a pill myself, but I was shakin’ 9 
finally give it up. It seemed a year to ™ 
before Mason ever moved. But you 
have heard a pin drop as he walked, a 
like, toward Sleepy’s head—real slow ro 
careless, sort of. Finally he put es 
hand. And blamed if Sleepy didn’t let 
stroke his nose. Hell—there was 
to it after that! He simply saddled Sleeps 
up an’ rode him off. But I noticed 
wasn’t wearin’ any spurs. ‘ 
“Some of the crowd thought they'd be 
tricked. An’ I heard one sucker laugh 
that woman settin’ next to me, she baw 
—for blamed if she wasn’t crym. be 
And that’s the story Shorty told “a 
side the fire, one Arizona night, a 
stars hanging so low you could almost 
up and pick them 
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Enchantingly pretty debutantes, with a skin smooth as ivory, 
delicate as cherry blossoms ... 


HE FASTIDIOUS WOMEN GUESTS 
of ' the WASHINGTON GOLF and COUNTRY CLUB 


tell how this soap has helped them 


to gain a clear smooth skin 


Irs May in Washington . 


Magnolias . . . cherry blossoms drifting 
tothe grass... 
And on the golf course, along the bridle 


Paths, laughing voices, the rainbow flutter 
of bright costume . . 


All the familiar figures of the social 
season flocking to the Washington Golf 
and Country Club; enchantingly pretty 
ebutantes in new sports frocks from the 

Wwiera; the lovely wives from the foreign 
embassies — 

Smo, the distinguished women who 
up Washington society, one notices 
everywhere the dazzlingly soft, clear com- 


Plexion that has oj 
peathang as given Southern beauty 


How do these women, whose lovely 


skin is their greatest charm, take care of 
it day by day? 

We asked nearly one hundred women 
guests of the Washington Golf and Coun- 
try Club what soap they find best for 
regular care of their skin. 


More than half answered, “Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap!” 


“Delicate” —“healthful”’ —“refreshing,” 
they said. “Jt purifies the skin.” “Helps 
to overcome roughness—/large pores.” 

7 7 7 
Women of fine traditions and associations 
everywhere—college girls, debutantes, so- 
ciety women belonging to famous clubs 
and groups—are expressing in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, their preference for Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap for the care of the skin. 





A skin specialist /workéd Sut the formula by 
which Woodbury’s is madg. Thjs formula not 
only calls for the purest ingredients; it .also 
demands greater refinemenf)in the manufa¢- 


turing process than A possible 


with ordinary ree ae j 

In merely hah g a cdke_ ef Whodbury’s, 
one is conscious of thisyextreine fineness. 

A twenty-five cent|cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a monthvor six weeks. Around each cake 
is wrapped @ beoklet confairiing special treat- 
ments\ for Pyvercoming cornmon skin defects. 

Warkin a week or ten days after be- 

gynning to use it, you will notice an 

improvement in your complexion. Get 
your Woodbury’s today—begin to- 
night, the treatment your skin needs! 


Your Woopsury TREATMENT for ten days 
low—the large-size trial set! 








The Andrew Jergens Co., 
i711 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me 
the new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream 
and Powder, the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” and instructions for 
the new complete Woodbury “ Facial.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1711 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. 


Street 





City... 








Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co, 
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GOLDEN 


“Tt is worth a million lire,’ I said to him. 

“*You may be right,’ he said back to me. 

“Then I spoke to him of what the coin 
had tried to whisper to me. I told him that 
a mad belief had come into my mind re- 
garding the coin. ‘Look,’ I said to him, 
‘if you have the same opinion about the coin 
as I have, I will give it to you for nothing. 
Because your opinion,’ I told him, ‘will 
prove to me that I am not mad, and that 
alone will be worth a million lire.’ ” 

Again the old man paused and regarded 
John Dexter Dreve. Silence filled the little 
shop. 

“He got the coin for nothing,” whispered 
the coin-dealer. “He got it for nothing be- 
cause it had told him what it told me!” 

“And what was that?” questioned Dreve. 

“We—he and I—thought it one of the 
thirty pieces!” cried the old man. “We 
knew! We knew, I tell you! A piece of 
silver with no trace of a die on it; yet— 
yet it made itself known to both of us!” 

The memory of the wonder coin brought 
a glaze to the eyes of the dealer. Dreve was 
forced to rouse him. “I'll take the zecchino,” 
said the Virginian. “I hope it will whisper 
to me.” 


HE efforts of the titled fools who sought 

the acquaintance of the girl in the golden 
pajamas were made ridiculous by the strat- 
egy employed by John Dexter Dreve. The 
Virginian advanced upon the watchful ne- 
gress with the golden zecchino on his open 
palm. The glittering coin held the eyes of 
Mirandy Spriggins, and Dreve had addressed 
the girl before the black gorgon could block 
him. 

“This coin must have dropped from your 
costume,” he said quietly. “I found it last 
evening.” 

A wave of a graceful hand halted the 
combative negress. Dreve was admitted to 
audience. 

The long fingers of the girl took the 
zecchino from the palm of the handsome 
Virginian. The big eyes examined it. Stared 
at the figure of St. Mark blessing the flag 
of the Republic held up to the saint by a 
kneeling Doge. The fingers turned the piece 
and looked at the figure of the Christ on the 
reverse—looked for a long minute; then the 
white lids were lifted, and Dreve found 
himself the object of her scrutiny. 

“It must have cost a lot,” said the girl 
quietly. “It is a rare coin.” 

The Virginian parried the thrust at his 
veracity. “I do not know much about coins,” 
he answered, “—that is, outside current 
issues.” 

“But you know that this coin is valuable?” 
Her polite method of putting forward an in- 
sinuation regarding his truthfulness amused 
Dreve. 

“I have shown it to no one else since I 
found it,” he replied, smilingly. “Of course 
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I knew it was old. And I knew the period. 
It is curious about old coins. They try to 
speak to one. This one—this szecchino— 
tried to speak to me.” 

“How?” she asked. “Will you sit down?” 

John Dexter Dreve accepted gladly. He 
flung himself on the hot sand, his fingers 
touching the cushions of jade and topaz on 
which she lay. He thought her very beauti- 
ful now that he could look at her closely. 
She possessed a disturbing charm, a vibrant 
witchery. Again Dreve’s thoughts were of 
shaded groves in sweet Ionian isles. 

“How?” she demanded as the Virginian 
sat silent. “How do they speak to one?” 

John Dexter Dreve rallied his wandering 
thoughts. Like a strolling troubadour he had 
been asked to sit at her feet, and like a 
troubadour he had to pay for the favor. 

“Last night this coin tried to tell me its 
history,” he began. “I mean the important 
part of its history, the part that enabled it 
to survive the centuries and warm itself here 
in the soft sunlight. In a half-dream I 
heard its story. This particular zecchino, 
with a leathern pouch filled with its brothers, 
was taken up into Lombardy by a young 
patrician of Venice. He was hunting up near 
Cremona or Piacenza, and there he fell in 
love with a nut-brown maid who—” 

“I would like it to be Cremona,” inter- 
rupted the owner of the golden pajamas. 

“Very well. It happened at Cremona,” 
corrected Dreve. “The maid was very beau- 
tiful. Also she was very young.” 

“Nineteen,” whispered the audience. 

“Nineteen,” agreed the Virginian. “The 
young man told her of Venice. He dangled 
the city before her eyes as if it were a ball 
of colored glass. He whispered of the Grand 
Canal, of the Piazza of St. Mark, of the 
Campanile that streamed up into the blue 
Venetian sky, of the black gondolas with 
their iron ferros rushing like sea-serpents 
out to this white sand where we are now 
sitting. He told her—do you like the start 
of my story?” 

“T like it very much,” said the listener. 
“I—I am much interested to hear what he 
did with the coins.” 

“That’s coming,” said Dreve. “You see, 
in this half-dream I thought everything hap- 
pened at a time when the Venetians were 
celebrating a victory they had gained over 
the Genoese. The young patrician told the 
girl of the fireworks and the splendid illu- 
minations. Colored fire flaming up out of 
the lagoons. The Four Horses showing pur- 
ple and crimson in the glare. The fellow 
had a good tongue. He told it well.” 

“And she resisted?” murmured the girl. 
She had lifted herself now and was sitting 
upright, her big eyes upon the Virginian. 
A strange tenseness was upon her. 

“She resisted the stories of Venice,” an- 
swered Dreve, marveling a little at the at- 
tention given to his tale. “She resisted 
them bravely till—till the man tossed the 
golden sequins on the grass before her!” 

A soft little cry came from the lips of 
the girl. She seemed suddenly startled, be- 
wildered, a little frightened. 

“Tossed them on the green grass!” re- 
peated Dreve. “This is how I dreamed it. 
He flung them before her! A golden hand- 
ful of them! Venetian sequins! I think—I 
think they fell with the figure of the Christ 
turned downward. Otherwise—otherwise I do 
not believe she would have gone.” 

“Then—then she did go?” came the soft 
inquiry from the girl. 

“Yes, in my dream I saw her go,” an- 
swered Dreve. “With the gold-pieces she 
bought pretty clothes for the trip. Silken 
petticoats and bright stockings, and little 
red shoes with wicked heels. But one coin 
she kept. Just one. 

“They came to Venice on a summer eve- 
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ning when a million lights were reflected 
the waters of the canals. The girl cried og 
her joy as she saw the illuminated palace 
They drifted down the waterways in a ney 
gondola with crimson cushions, and gy 
waved at the people on the balconies,” 

The Virginian paused. The big eyes gf 
the girl were fixed upon him. He 
a strange glow had come into the eye 
yellow fire like that thrown out from 
massed beryls. The quivering ‘lips wer 
parted slightly. 

“There is little more to tell,” said Drew 
slowly, the words dragged from him by th 
fixed stare of the girl. “The man tired 
tired quickly. He was cruel to her 
cruel. One night he beat her, and ge 
stabbed him with a little stiletto she care 
in her garter. Then she fled. On her wy 
back to Cremona, she used the stiletto again 
She used it to make this hole in the secching, 
Look, you can see how clumsily it is mé& 
Then she strung the coin on a piece d 
bright ribbon that the man had bought be 
on the Ponte della Paglia, and she wor i 
around her neck till she died. Her daughter 
wore it for many years. And it came tobe 
granddaughter and her great-granddaughte. 
They built up a legend around the piece 
A gentleman had presented it to Grew 
grandmother Pirollo when she went to Ve 
ice to see the celebrations. Curiously, with 
the passing of the years he became a nie 
gentleman. They spoke of him as a vey 
nice gentleman.” 

The negress dozed. The big hotels wr 
sucking back the sun-bathers as the nom 
hour approached. Dreve, the girl and th 
sleepy negress were left alone. 

At last she spoke. “What do you know 
about me?” she demanded angrily. 

“Nothing,” answered Dreve. 

“Then why did you tell me this story? 
she insisted. 

“I don’t know,” answered the Virgin 
“I thought to amuse you. You were god 
enough to allow me to speak, so I told 
story, thinking it would interest you. [knew 
nothing—not even your name.” 

The honey-gold eyes clung to the fed 
the Virginian. They searched for windows 
into his soul, and apparently finding them, 
the scrutiny was relaxed. 

“I thought everyone knew my name 
murmured the girl. “I am the Counte- 
No, no! Listen! I am the maid fm 
Cremona! The maid who wished te# 
Venice, the maid who gathered wp @ 
golden sequins when they were thrown 
fore her! It was I who came down ® 
the fireworks and the illuminations! _Imat 
the hole in this coin with a stiletto! A® 
letto I carried in my garter!” 


TRANGE hysteria came upon her. B® 
wondered why. Deftly he tried to 
her. “Then the coin is yours,” i 
“It is yours now. I am glad I found 
The girl turned the coin so 
of the Christ was uppermost. 
minute she stared at the delicately 


For 


figure; then she spoke. “I w 

she said softly. “I would like it vey™ 
“It is yours,” said Dreve. — 
“But I must give you a coin @ 

cried the girl. “It would be unl 

wise.” 
She leaned forward and jabbed 

ing negress with the stubby end of 

sian sunshade. “Quick!” she 

me my copper cent!” E 
The black fingers of the maid 

with the sac-d-main—the sac-d-m al? 

a gold frame designed by Co 

jeweled clasp that was priceless. 
The maid’s fingers found the com 

dragged it into the sunlight. Dreve 

It was a copper cent—from home. 
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Foremost in the Brillant Soctety of Europe 


The Duoursa pe ALBA 
The Princesse Euckne Murat 


ISTINGUISHED and beautiful, 
high in the ranks of European 
society are the Duquesa de Alba and the 
Princesse Eugene Murat. 
The Duquesa de Alba, 
flows the bluest blood : 


in whose veins 


the Stuarts, receives 
tribute to her romantic y 
Princesse Murat, 
Maréchal Ney, Naz 
ficer, wife of a leading 
toric Murat family, 
dominating— French 
Different though they are, both have 
aris, both believ ear, 
should be caaadalley guarded. 
no better way,” says the Princesse Murat, 
“than by the daily use of Pond’s Two 
Creams.” The Duquesa de Alba says: 
“In using Pond’s Two Creams, my skin 
Teceives the sum of all good care.” 
Your skin, too, will be clearer, firmer, finer, 
if you give it every day the following care: 


Cleansed, Refreshed, Supple 


For cleansing your skin and keeping it fresh 


and supple use Pond’s Cold Cream. Upon re- 





The Princesse Evctwe Mv RAT, whose 
Seat estate near Versailles, where the ex- 

ones of French society delight to 
Visit, is one of the most beautiful in France 
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fourteen times a 


Spanish grandee, Seven- 


teenth Duguesa de Alba and Tenth Duchess of Berwick. She is, 


perhaps, the most beautiful woman at the Spanish Court today 


tiring and often during the day pat it gener- 
hands. Let i t re- 


ously over face, throat and 
main a few moments. Its fine, pure oils pene- 
trate the pores, and remove all dust and pow- 


der. Wipe off. Repeat and finish with a dash 


of cold water. If your skin is dry leave some 














Women of beauty and high position in 
every land choose these Two Creams 


f the Cream on after the bedtime Cleansing. 


A Cool, Fresh Radiance 

For that exquisite last touch of loveliness, 
for evening and whén y ge out, apply 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream fightly—over face, 
throat, hands. If mot énly adds‘a smooth 
and glowing finish end takes your powder 
naturally, but\it gives you unfailing protec- 
tion from “the i irritation caused by dry winds, 
dust and soot. 


his coupon for free 
Free Offer: sample o of Pa nds Two Creams 


The Poad’s Extract Company, Dept. T, 
to8 Hudson Screet, New York 
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“See!” cried the girl, thrusting the coin 
toward the Virginian. “This is a lucky cent. 
When my grandfather was a small boy, he 
held the horse of a very great man—a very, 
very great man. He gave my grandfather 
this cent, which was his last coin. He was 
dreadfully poor, and he was suffering. Take 
it, please, in exchange for the sequin. It 
has not brought luck to our family, but— 
but it might bring luck to you. Please 
take it!” 

The strong fingers of John Dexter Dreve 
clutched the copper cent. The words of 
the girl had roused him. A verse of a song 
came thundering through the corridors of his 
brain. A song of home—thunderous, aggres- 
sive, rousing. It brought vistas of Virginia, 
sweet perfumes of home. 

“He gave it to your grandfather at Ap- 
pomattox!” shouted Dreve. “Gave it to him 
outside the courthouse after the signing of 
the surrender. I know the verse, the verse 
telling what he said. It runs like this: 


The hand of Lee to his pocket went, 

And foraging there found a battered 

“For love of the South our men have 
died, 

And we've fought to our last small 
coin!” he cried. 

“But the pride of the South is a prize 
we hold 

*Gainst the force of arms and the weight 
of gold.” 


HEAVY hand whose touch suggested a 

certain unfriendliness dropped upon 
the shoulder of the exile from Virginia. A 
voice, harsh and threatening, came to his 
ears. “What the dickens are you doing, 
spouting poetry to this lady? Get out!” 

John Dexter Dreve lifted himself from the 
sand. He looked at the man who had ad- 
dressed him, then glanced quickly at the 
girl of the golden pajamas. Her face startled 
him. Leaving the black maid to gather up 
the rugs and cushions, she fled toward the 
hotel. 

Dreve’s keen eyes examined the man who 
had questioned him. He was obviously the 
man Peter had spoken of, the fellow who 
gambled away the money which the girl 
earned. The cunning burins of the devil had 
etched the face with infinite care, tooled it 
craftily so that it represented a rather ter- 
rifying picture of unfettered vice. There 
were wrinkles cut deep by the hoofs of 
lust, corduroy flesh-stretches that screamed 
of iniquity, crow’s-feet that were really tab- 
loid tales of infamy. Curiously there 
flashed before the mind of Dreve the win- 
dow of a jeweler on Marshall Street, Rich- 
mond, a window that he had not seen for 
years. In it was exhibited a dime on which 
the jeweler had engraved the Lord’s Prayer, 
and this fleeting remembrarfce was brought 
by the knowledge ‘that the face of the big 
man before him carried the devil's litany 
in all known tongues. 

The cold scrutiny of the Virginian an- 
noyed the other. He repeated his ques- 
tion—screamed it. 
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“I found an old coin,” said Dreve quietly. 
“I brought it to the lady, and—” 

“It's a lie!” shouted the big man. “A 
damned lie!” 


Reno the ugly questioner the incom- 
ing Adriatic was eating up the white sand. 
Gluttonous waves, wearing foam frills, 
would dash forward, attempt to swallow 
huge mouthfuls of the beach, then, hissing 
and spluttering, retreat on the main body 
of the advancing water. Dreve noticed 
an unusually large scouting wave rushing 
toward the heels of the man who had called 
him a liar, and he decided to take advan- 
tage of it. With surprising swiftness he 
leaped forward, gripped the shoulders of the 
other, thrust the toe of his right shoe be- 
hind the left heel of the big man and deftly 
tossed him backward into the advancing 
wave. The act was performed with amaz- 
ing dexterity. 

The beach, apparently deserted a mo- 
ment before, spawned spectators. They 
came at a gallop. Before the big man had 
scrambled out of the surf, a circle had 
formed—hopeful, optimistic, sanguine. 

The big man shook the water and sand 
from his clothes, stood for a moment as if 
considering the form of attack, then charged 
rhinoceros-fashion, signaling his punch as 
he came. Right haymaker. Knock the 
damned American’s head off. Jump on him 
afterward! Kick the swine along the plage! 
Woof! 

The haymaker went harmlessly over the 
head that Dreve drew neatly out of the 
way. The Virginian straightened himself and 
thrust a fist forward. A fist like the hoof 
of a shod mule, a fist that knew the short- 
est distance between two points. It landed 
on the perpendicular welts of worry that 
the devil had raised between the close-set 
eyes of the big man, landed with appalling 
force. The fellow went backward, heels 
digging hard in the soft sand. Couldn't hold 
him up in spite of great efforts. He flopped 
on his back as the circle broke before him. 
John Dexter Dreve walked back to his hotel. 


EE’S cent! Long the Virginian sat and 
stared at the copper coin. He forgot 
his lunch. Who the devil was the girl? 
Where had he seen her? When? Mentally 
he rode around his native State—up and 
down. Peter had said that she came from 
over near the Blue Ridge. He, Dreve, knew 
every inch of the country. There were 
Dreves at Staunton, at Riverton and at Am- 
herst. He had spent much of his youth in 
that section. 

“Peter!” shouted Dreve. “Peter!” 

“Comin’, Mr. Jack,” answered the negro. 

“Come quick!” ordered Dreve. 

“Yes, Mr. Jack! Yes sah!” cried the serv- 
ant, thrusting his head through the doorway. 
“T’s here, Mr. Jack.” 

“Peter,” began the Virginian, “did you 
ever hear of a copper cent that General 
Lee gave to a boy for holding his horse at 
Appomattox Courthouse?” 

“I sholy did,” answered Peter. “Dere’s a 
song written "bout dat cent. Yo’ mother, 
Miss Sally, useter sing it. Dere’s a verse dat 
goes like dis: 


An’ de pride of de Souf am a splendid 

thing 

Dat floats o’er de land on a golden 

wing ; 

Dey can burn our houses an’ kill our 

men; 

Dey can write ob us wif a lying pen; 

But dere’s somethin’ great dat we keep 

inside 

Dat is greater ’n armies, an’ dat’s our 

pride. 

“Good old Peter!” cried Dreve, touched 
by the manner in which the negro had 
chanted the lines. “Good old Peter! I 
wish we were back there.” 
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“Mr. Jack,” said Peter softly, “dis is 
one splendid place. I's got nuffin 
it ‘cept dis. Id give de whole of dig 
for jest a little sweet-tater patch ig 
ginny. s 
Dreve didn’t answer. Stra ; 
chanting of the song seemed to * 
closer to the great discovery, the dises 
that would reveal the identity of they 
He felt that he was near to it, 
near. ss 
“Peter,” he cried, “do you rem 7 
name of the boy to whom General 
gave the copper cent?” NS 
“I's sorry, Mr. Jack, but I don't,” a 
swered the negro. % 
“I thought you might remember,” gai 
Dreve. “I'd like to know.” 3 
“I’s forgotten his name,” remarked By 
apologetically, “but I knew where 
lived when he grew up, Mr. Jack. 
“You knew where he lived!” cried 
“Why didn’t you say so? That's 
want to know! Where did he 
Where ?” 5 
“Why, he lived ober at Stapleton op 
Lynchburg road, Mr. Jack. Lived 
son on a little farm. You've rode i 


fe 


place.” a 


HE dead memory came to life 

bound. It flung itself into Dreves 
scious brain and danced a mad ri 
delight. It jeered at his slow 
exhuming it. He had ridden by the 
He had nodded to the old man! 
careless good-day to the son! Yes, he 
have remembered before. He should 
known on the first day she walked 
the beach, the coins of the dead 
tinkling like huddled fairy bells 
silk of the golden pajamas! Yet the 
was tremendous! Appalling! There® 
excuses. . z= 

He waved Peter from the room” 

dragged his chair to the writing-desk. 
would he address her? Surely she 
married to the big brute whose ; 
pearance on the beach had brought) 
wash of fear to her face. That was 
She had started to call herself 
Something or Other, but had pulled ham 
up short and said that she was the Mi 
from Cremona. Good! He would sai 
her under that title. He wrote: 


“Dear Maid of Cremona: 

“On a June day in the long ago a hae 
broke out of a field, a shady field im wht 
were clumps of white oak. And there 
blackberry hedges along the road. A iif 
girl and a very young man chased the hat 
up a trail and turned him at the top of & 
hill. The little girl had a blue frock wi 
white spots on it. She thanked the yault 
for his trouble—thanked him so seem? 
that he went away speechless, his ears = 
dened with blushes. He wished that # 
might get into trouble again so tht ¥ 
could help. 
“John Dexter Dreve” 


Dreve called Peter. “Your friend Mame 
dy Spriggins would do me a great faut 
she could get this note to her mistress,” 
said. “Could you find Mirandy?” 
“TI reckon so, Mr. Jack,” said Peter. = 
an’ me sorter meet accident’ly an’ tak tt 
Virginny when her mistress is layin’ 
“Good,” cried Dreve. “Try and Sati 
as soon as you can.” 


OHN DREVE took a turn on the a 

and knew instinctively that the 
Tongues had got hold of the i = 
the morning. The eyes belonging @® 
Tongues surveyed him with new @ 
The plage had a human tripod on wich ® 
build its skyscraper of gossip. The tal Aa® 
can, the girl with the golden pajamas a 
the big evil-faced plunger of the 
tables. A splendid foundation for 
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“I urge young housewives to use Fels-Naptha 
use it gives extra help” 


“My husband tells me,” said a 
gtocer’s wife, “that if I were in the 
store all day he never would sell 
household soap except Fels-Naptha. 
Ulike it so much myself. 

I've tried almost everything in 
the soap line—from ho 


any 


me-made 
soaps to chips, powders and what 
not. All of them have washing value, 
of course—some m more than others— 
help I get from 
Fels Naptha. So I urge young house- 
Wives—especially mothers—to use 
Fels-Naptha. I feel it my duty to 
Give them the benefit of my experi- 
ice with this extra washing help” 


I in’t ke 


Millions of women would 
without Fels-Nay in their homes. 
They et real 
value from it, for Fels-Naptha is 
more th d Ily good 
soap aad 
naptha—two sai 
for pert. 

Bar. 
extra washing help they'd hardly 
expect from any other soap. 

Get 2 golden bar of Fels-Naptha 

ur grocer. Use it im your 
home. Prove, in your own way, 
that its era help is worth many 
times a penny or so more a week 
You then will understand why 


SP at ¢ 
NOthing cam take 


Fels-Naptha!” 


o— 


You will want the ext help of 
Fels-Naptha when you trayél or camp! I's 
juste the thing to logerh dist from clothes, 
and grease from dishes—especially where 


hoe warer is noe always handy 
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Places to go 
Things to eat 
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Little wonder the nervous 

.. rith food... no exercHe.. 
Auto-Intoxication —whitgh § to blame for 
so many ailments. 


- é 4 


DER they Strain of a fast moving day, 

can we avoid the headaches, the in- 
digestion, bo weariness so\/common to 
American men and women? Must we pay 
a price for every hour of play and pleas- 
ure with a day of dull depression? 

We rush to eetirigs, we dash to-parties. 
We are on the go all' day long. We exercise 
too little and we eat too miuch‘\And, in con- 
sequence, we impair our bedily \functions— 
often we retain our fogd within us too long. 

And when that octurs, poisons are set 
up—Aut ye bégins, .bringing a 
host, of ilfs in its train. ) 

ied’ %s the outward form of this self- 

j may be, nearly all its effects are 
taken away when we make and keep our- 
selves internally clean. For internal purifi- 
cation helps keep the blood stream free of 
poisons and aids the body in its fight 
against disease. 

* * * 


In keeping clear of Auto-Intoxication, - the 
first step is to correct “stoppage” and to 
sweep away the enervating poisons of waste. 
Sal Hepatica, an effervescent saline com- 
bination, is the approved way to do this 
quickly, safely and thoroughly. It is a stand- 
by in hundreds of thousands of homes. 


* * 


Send for the new booklet on Auto-Intoxica- 
tion which tells you how to keep physically fit. 


For booklet please address 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. J-67, 71 West St. 
N. ¥. C. 


|| The big gambler would probably kill the 
| American. 


The girl was his grubstake. He 
had found her somewhere, so ran the purple 
thread of rumor, found her in a poverty- 
stricken attic studying music. He saw the 
possibilities of her form, the strange boyish 


| form that brought in some unexplainable 


manner thoughts of Eleusinian mysteries, of 
visions of dancing fauns, of river nymphs, 
and haunted groves. He capitalized her. 
He bought her illimitable numbers of golden 
pajamas. He decked her out with old coins. 
He made her an attraction. Those clever 
persons who rope in the stupid rich saw 
her value. She had exhibited herself at 
Deauville, at Biarritz and San Sebastian. 
The big gambler was making money out of 
her. The American had better watch his 
step. The big chap was mad clean through. 

Peter brought a reply from the girl—a 
tiny note that thrilled the exile from Vir- 
ginia. 

“The little girl who chased the horse in 
company of the nice boy who was dressed 
in a gray riding suit is in trouble again,” 
ran the message. “This time her ambition 
broke loose. Ambition and a longing for 
pretty things and pretty places. It looked 
so easy to get them. Could I see you at 
ten on the beach? I will walk in the di- 
rection of Malamocca.” 


HE girl looked very lovely to John 

Dexter Dreve when he found her on 
the deserted beach. A half-grown moon was 
padding silently through space. The Adri- 
atic was a plaque of burnished silver, 
scrolled by baby winds. 

She babbled out her story to the tall 
Virginian. Little confessional words fell 
and tumbled over each other. Little words 
so soft that the baby winds kidnaped them 
on their way to the ears of Dreve. She 
had started out from Stapleton, Virginia, to 
climb the slippery stairs to the feet of the 
Nine Muses. In Stapleton they thought 
she had a voice—a great voice. In Paris 
those who knew reversed the Stapleton de- 
cision. 

She told Dreve of meals of bread and 
sausage. Told him of cold rooms, terrible 
rooms, rooms through which there trailed 
nightly the ghosts of other girls who had 
essayed the Slippery Stairs. Ghosts who 
wailed at her, who mocked her. 

“It was so cold and—and I had nothing 
to eat,” whispered the girl. “It is dreadful 
to have nothing to eat. In my dreams I 
would see great big dishes of fried chicken 
and grits! And hams, baked hams that 
looked as if the pigs they came from must 
have been bigger than elephants! And nice 
cakes! Piles of cakes!” 

She told how the big man with the evil 
face had seen her one day on the Quai des 
Tuileries, one cold day when she thought 
of stepping into the old River of Forget- 
fulness and +elling the deaf Nine Muses to 
go hang. The big man had put forward a 
proposition. He would supply money for 
dresses and jewels, and he would give her 
fifty per cent of the profits. He knew 
that her form was marketable. He was cer- 
tain. 

“He found me Mirandy,” said the girl. 
“She had come to Paris with an American 
lady who died there. He bought me clothes, 
and he gave me the golden coins. I—I was 
intoxicated with the coins. That is why 
when you told the story of the girl from 
Cremona I was annoyed. I—I thought you 
knew about me. Because—because it was 
the sight of the coins that—that made me 
agree. Made me agree to everything. To 
everything !” 

John Dexter Dreve remained silent. The 
little lisping words were so soft and tremu- 
lous that he did not wish to frighten them 
by unloosing a husky query. Besides, he 
knew. 


r 
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fare home,” whispered the girl. “He did ng 
keep his word about my share of the 

He kept nearly everything, but—but = 
every cent I could. I have enough to pay 
our fares, mine and Mirandy’s. Ip 
steerage only. But we—we will be oj 
home. Home! Home to Virginia! Weg 
Starting tonight! He is insane! He-k 
threatened me! I cannot stay! Tonight » 
start for home!” 

Dreve put a question. “The Coins?” he 
queried. “The coins that you wear on your 
clothes. Do you know where he got them?" 

“He told me that they were left to hin 
by a relative,” answered the girl. “A rb. 
tive who died in Paris last year. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Just out of curiosity,” replied Dreve 4 
knew a man who had a splendid coin-cl. 
lection. He brought them to Europe from 
Washington. I never found out what hap- 
pened to him.” 

The girl turned her face toward the land 
ing-stage. ‘“‘Mirandy is waiting for me” 
she murmured. “We—we are taking vey 
few things because we are afraid that he 
might become suspicious. We thought’ 

She stopped abruptly. A dark figure had 
rushed from the shadows cast by th 
bathing houses. He ran at top speed toward 
the girl; and Dreve, sensing danger, flung 
himself in the way of the unknown. 

The fellow halted for an instant, raised 
his right arm and fired point-blank at th 
Virginian. 

Dreve was aware of a curious sensation 
Something walloped him in the right sie, 
the force of the impact spinning him a 
a half-circle. With an effort he straightened 
himself and leaped forward. 

Again the gun spewed flame. The bt 
let went wide as Dreve, leaping high from 
the hard beach sand, avalanched upon th 
attacker. 

The catapulted body of the Virginia 
crumpled the rush. The fellow went bad 
ward, Dreve’s fingers throat-hunting madly. 
Steely fingers, made puissant by fierce cw 
tempt and scorn for the human leech wh 
fattened on an unfortunate girl! 

Flat on the sand, Dreve and the shay 
entrepreneur, the fingers of the Virginia 
at the fellow’s windpipe, hurrying to stra 
gle the fellow before their owner coil 
change his mind. Clever, cunning fing 

The girl spoiled the sport of the burror 
ing digits. She stooped and touched Drew 
on the shoulder. “Please don’t kill him? 
she gasped. “Please don’t. He—he gt 
me food when I was starving!” 


DEVE relaxed the fingers, lifted the ha 
strangled man to his feet, . bs 
roughly against a wind-twisted sea pme 
spoke to him. Spoke quietly and sou 
so that the other, busy filling his ne? 
make up for the recent shortage, could = 
derstand what he said. 

“T knew a man named Hollis who iaét 
wonderful coin-collection,” said Drevé. £ 
came to Paris with—ah, you knew 

“No, no!” cried the other. “T os 
know him! I didn’t!” 

He tried to break away from Dreve 
stammered denials. 

“He brought the collection to Pam 
year,” continued Dreve. “He . 
sell it there. Some one—some one t@ 
he showed his treasure, broke into his 
and stole a portion of the collection 
pieces that can never be replaced . 
some of the coins that you loaned 
young lady to wear =. - bees %” 

“Let me go!” gurgled the gambler. 
me go! I know nothing! Those—thest # 
my coins! I bought them! Let = 

Dreve turned to - BR 
made her intensely utiful. 

“Please let him go!” she whispered. 

I am going home, and I—I am @ 
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“Now—now I have enough to pay my Let him go!” ? 
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“Six months ago I was 
miserable, unhappy” 


“| Was Actuatty Losinc ail my 
srength. I had a terrible case of constipa- 
tion. I was very thin; my skin was sallow, 
and I was extremely nervous. 

“Il had been taking several different 
kinds of medicines but all in vain. 

“After reading a number of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast advertisements I decided 
to try this much talked of food, and im- 
mediately I purchased a number of cakes. 

“Several weeks passed and I began to 
see my complexion clearing up, my old 
pep and vitality returning. I gradually 
regained my normal weight and I am 
now enjoying wonderful health. I feel 
it is due entirely to Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and I am more than pleased to have the 
opportunity of relating my experience.” 


Mrs. Cora M. Grecory, Dallas, Texas 


N the past year over three quarters of a 

million more men and women have started 
cating yeast. Today one person in every 
third American family is making this remark- 
able food a part of his daily diet. 

To feel the way that Nature meant every- 
one to feel you must keep your system clean 
—and active. That is what yeast does. It 
purifies the entire digestive and intestinal 
tract, counteracting putrefaction and pre- 
venting the absorption of dangerous toxins 
by the body. It strengthens weakened in- 
testinal muscles, daily aiding the sluggish 
processes of elimination. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is the easy, natural 
way to banish constipation and its attendant 


ills—indigestion, pimples and boils and that 





constant, discouraging feeling of weariness. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a medicine; it 
is a pure corrective food—a living plant, rich 
in the nutrients of the grains in which it is 
grown. Unlike harsh drugs and purgatives, 
which merely whip the system into tempo- 
rary abnormal activity, yeast gently, natu- 
rally tones up the whole system. 


Start today to eat your way back to health! 
All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
two or three days’ supply at a time and keep 
in a cool dry place. Write for a free copy of 
the latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Health Research Dept. M-41; The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washington St., N.Y.C. 
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Practice to take Yeast 


“¥ 
cor. 


Jeux Moanay Axvenson, Well-known Theatrical Producer, N.Y. 


CHEATRICAL PRODUCTION, demanding as it does con- 
ce etaroale and irregular hours, is a severe strain upon the 
ea I find that the best way to counteract that run 

. and to keep in perfect trim is the regular daily use of 
Pleischmann’s Yeast. For several years now I have made it a 
find j every day. I drink it in a glass of milk and 

Hvery pleasant. It relieves all traces of indigestion and keeps 
™Y tyetem functioning normally.” 


Joun Murray Anperson, New York City. 


































Maras. Cora M. Grecory in the 
garden of her home at Dallas, Texas 


LEFT 

MISS JEAN McLEAN likes the 
outdoors and thinks horseback rid- 
ing is by far the nicest thing to do 
in it. She was made particularly 
miserable when she fell victim to a 
series of painful boils. Her mother 
writes, “My daughter Jean had 
such a bad boil on her leg that I 
persuaded her to try Yeast. She 
did and had no more trouble until 
she stopped eating Yeast. Then 
she had another boil—on her arm. 
She began the Yéaste again, and 
again was gil right—until. she 
stopped T hig time the boil came 
on her ¢ye but\after this third one 
she ate the Yeast more/faithfully. 
This was a year, agd and’She hasn't 
had a boil sindg. I believe that the 
Yeast keep hér system i@ uth 
good condition that there will be 
no further trouble with-boils,” 


Mrs. Dawred MéTean, Glendiile, 
Los Angeles/ Calif. 
























Eat three cakes of Fleisch- 
mann’sY east regularly every 


day, 


meal. Eat it just plain in 
small pieces, or on crackers, 
in fruit juice, milk or water. 
For constipation physicians 
say it is best to dissolve one 


cake 


scalding) before meals and 
before going to bed. (Be 
sure that a regular time for 
evacuation is made habit- 


ual.) 


will gradually become un- 
necessary. 


Keep well this easy, 


natural way 


one cake before each 


in hot water (not 


Dangerous cathartics 




























Williams saturated lather drenches each bristle— 
soaks the beard soft for easy shaving 


How to End 
Razor “Pull” 


HERE is a very definite reason why 
we make Williams Shaving Cream 
so thatit works upinto a saturatedJather. 


The excess moisture in the lather getsin- / 


to action on the beard bristles and 
them soft for easier cutting. This 
an end to razor “pull” 


But Williams doesn’t st 
conditions the skin, givi 
shaven face that “b 
ing. Williams agtual 
comfortablé t 


Prove opr claims FREE.§ Clip the 
coupor ‘below or send a 
week’s trial tube at our e 
sizes, 35¢ and soc. 


Our new after-shaving liquid, Aqua Velva, keeps 

the face as comfortable as Williams Shaving 
Cream leaves it. Write Dept. 106 for generous 
test bottle. 


Williams 


Shaving Cream 


The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 106, Glastonbury, 
Conn.,, U.S. A.(Canadian address, 1114 St. Patrick 
Street, Montreal) . 

Please send me free trial tube of Williams 
Shaving Cream. 














The Virginian stood for a moment con- 
sidering the cowed man before him; then, 
with a quick jerk of his strong wrist, he 
flung the fellow from him. “Get out!” he 
cried. “If you are here in the morning, I'll 
hand you over to the police as the thief of 
the Hollis collection. Get!” 

On legs made rickety with fear the gam- 
bler fled along the moon-washed beach. 


OHN DREVE, exile from Dreveton, Vir- 

ginia, saw the girl of the golden pajamas 
and Mirandy Spriggins over the first lap of 
their journey. He went with them to the 
City of Purple Dreams and rode with them 
in a soft silence to the station at the end 
of the Canal Grande—a soft sweet silence 
that bred dreams. In fancy the homesick 
Virginian saw the road before them. It 
stretched out like a great golden pathway, 
made plain by the mileposts of dreadful 
longing: The throbbing train to Genoa; 
the waiting steamer, home-going Americans 
mobilizing—Americans who had come to the 
same opinion as Peter. “Lots of places that 
are sure wonderful, but I'd swap them all 
for a sweet-tater patch at home.” 

Slow, languorous days plunging through 
the Mediterranean. Out through the Pillars 
of Hercules into the home ocean. The ocean 
that washes the Land of Heart’s Delight— 
washes it from Passamaquoddy Bay to Mar- 
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quesas Key. Friendly old waters jp 
against the side of the ship, talking of home 
Sure, they know the little Tyres and 
of our rock-bound northern coast! The 
know the fishing fleet out of G 
Slapped Miss Liberty often. Raced pa 
times through Chesapeake Bay to Kiss the 
shores of Maryland! Cape Hatteras. gu 
Frying Pan Shoals? Sure! So you'te fig: 
Carolina, eh? Glad to get back? Diy 
you! Old waters of home! ; 
At the last minute, when the girl my 
Mirandy were comfortably seated inj 
train, John Dexter Dreve made a di 
He found a small hole in his vest, ai 
that pierced the pocket. He thrust @ 
fingers, and to his great amazement,” 
pulled out the Lee cent! A cent 
twisted now! He recalled the wallop 
he had received when the gambler 
first shot on the beach, the wallop 
spun him in a half-circle. = 
Without speaking, he showed the 
coin to the girl. She understood 
happened. ‘o 
As the much-decorated conductor 
little trumpet, she fervently kissed the 
and handed it back to the Virginian ™ 
is a coin of great love,” she mi 
“Keep it by you, and some day—somé 
it will bring you home. Good-by! 
by!” 


THE PATRIOT 
(Continued from page 47) 


of the law. “In those days there was joy 
in tribulation to every murderer fortunate 
enough to find a sanctuary in a prison, 
where angel keepers were his guard and of- 
ficial ravens fed him.” 

VY “The Chinese Must Go!” 

“The contest against the Chinese shall not 
be given up until there is blood enough in 
Chinatown to float their bodies to the Bay.” 

Into this troubled scene, at a cost which 
included Chun Yuey’s life, was born Fong 
Lee, son of Fong Lin. 


ROM his childhood, enjoying the advan- 

tages afforded by his father’s wealth, 
Fong Lee was educated in the Western fash- 
ion. Following the creditable record which he 
made in his classes at high-school, he studied 
with some success in an academy and re- 
ceived, in addition, the attentions of two or 
three tutors who prepared him for one of 
the great Eastern universities. He returned 
to San Francisco after four years spent in 
the East, and his speech held no suggestion 
of his Oriental parentage. 

“What have you learned?” 
asked him. 

“Many things,” Lee replied. “Among 
other things, I have learned that we are 
unwelcome residents of this land.” 

“True enough; but we have given more 
than we have received. The course in busi- 
ness administration—did you learn any- 
thing of practical value in the university?” 

“Comparatively little in matters of busi- 
ness that you have not already taught me.” 

“Do you think you are capable of assum- 
ing control of my several enterprises? Can 
you conduct them in a manner that will 
fulfill my obligations to my associates?” 

“Some of them, my father, yes; but with 
some of your interests I will not be asso- 
ciated—with the gambling-house, the lottery, 
the opium-rooms on Jackson Street.” 

The elder man smiled slowly. “You have 
been reading the reports of the Investigation 
Committee ?” 

“That is the source of my information.” 

“My son, I procured those investigations 
as a contribution to the welfare of this city 
and its people. More than half of those 
dens of death were owned by white men, 
and the proprietors of the balance were 
renegade dogs tutored in the foreign conces- 


his father 


sions of our Chinese seaports. Let 
heart be at ease. The pathway of wi 
plainly marked, and at some cost in 
goods I have followed it.” 3 

“My father, a grain of sand can hided 
mountain. I have been blind.” 8 

“Vision will come with the years say 
I am very tired now. I am old, al 
long for the land of my birth. — 
I shall return to the House of our line 
shall leave here—free. I have sold manyd 
my properties, but various men versed 2 
this Western law have perfected the des’ 
transferring my other interests to you 
Henceforth, unto the Gates of Departure, 
seek your own way, remembering always 
that the ancestral tablets of your How 
bear honorable names.” 


ASSUMING control of affairs after ls 
father had returned to China, Fong le 
soon took his rightful place in the advanced 
group of his people. After a while, whe 
San Franciscans spoke of Chinese, they mé- 
tioned Fong Lee as being an example @ 
what Western culture could accomplish f@ 
members of his race. 

It became known that his house was i 
center of Chinese republican sympathizers, 
and that Fong Lee was a leader of Young 
China. The Tung Meng Hui, deriving & 
bulk of its membership from the provine 
south of the Yangtze, conspicuous @ the 
early phases of the Republic, included a ® 
personnel the leaders of Chinese reform. 
Whenever any of these men landed @ the 
United States, sooner or later they could be 
found in consultation with Fong Lee. 

When radicalism had given way to 
ing influences, and after the co 
numerous movements had been effected, # 
of a new combination came ie 
Tang, pledged to maintain intemal 
peace and to unite North and South Chin 
Awhile later, born of much thought 
mental stress came political chaos, and ra 
that Fong Lee was able to give more 
time in San Francisco to local affairs 
the outbreak of the World War he w& 
first to organize his people into an : 
unit pledged to the interests of d 
With this service came substantial sum 
money for subscriptions to the war * 
Public opinion christened Fong Lee, 
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A High Degree of Quality » 


Women who drive their own cars have are placed to flex uniformly with the more _, 
conferred high honors on Firestone Gum- flexible gum-dipped carcass. This means? 
Dipped Balloons. Having experienced the economy in wear as well as safety. The , 
unusual degree of reliability, with safety Firestone Gum-Dipping process gives th. so 
and comfort, which these tires deliver, tires added flexibility as well as apreisbeke 
women are, more and more, insisting on Women especially appreciate, tod,/the re- 
Firestone quality. laxed comfort of body with confidence and 
To provide the motorists of the country peace of mind afforded by Firestone Tires. 
with unusual safety features, Firestone Let the nearest Firestone Dealer 
engineers designed the scientific Balloon explain to you why “honors” are being 
tread with a larger, safer road contact heaped upon Gum-Dipped Balloons. 
anda sure non-skid hold which may be He will be glad to tell you the many 
relied upon to preventslip, spin or skid. Gocaie reasons for their added safety, comfort 
The rubber projections on the tread and economy. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


irestone 


ES Re TER a ee 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER... Ugrustiilond, 





R 
ENGINE 


There is a correctly 
designed dependable 
Champion Spark Plug 
for every engine. Your 
dealer will gladly ex- 
plain to you which par- 
ticular Champion you 
should use to secure the 
very best engine per- 
formance — maximum 
power, speed and accel- 
eration plus greater 
fuel economy. 


“ “ “ 


7 

recommend, and 
is of motorists are 
every 10,000 miles 
ore economical car 
e, even ham- 
ir world-wide repu- 
long life. 


Car manufacturer 
hundreds of thousa 
changing spark plu; 
to insure better and 
operation. This is 
pions, in spite of t 
tation for remarka 
Champion X— 
exclusively for Ford 
ars, Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors— 


acked in the Red 
ox— 


60 centseach. 
Set of $740 


Four 


Champion— 

for cars and 
trucks other than 
Fords — packed in 

the Blue Box— 

75 cents each. 
Ss 
des 4 $300 
Set of 

ty $450 


CHAMPION 


park Plugs 


TOLEDO. OHIO, 


WZ 


| became a Patriot. There was no doubt 
|about it. Civic authorities, the press, prom- 
| inent citizens, members of the clergy, visiting 
| officials of government—one and all were 
| blatant in their praises. 
Knowing more of the truth than the do- 
nors. of the laurel-wreaths, through all of this 
| Fong Lee maintained a quiet demeanor, 
working honestly and actually for the in- 
terests of America. His sigh of relief on the 
day when the Armistice was signed was one 
of complete sincerity. Equally sincere was 
his action two or three years later in con- 
tributing to the bonfire 6f Japanese mer- 
chandise ignited in Chinatown as a demon- 
stration against Japanese imperialism; but 
| the rays of the bonfire illuminated very little 
|of that dark problem, and the net result of 
|the local outburst was l'ttle more than a 
few columns of the peculiar publicity to 
which some San Francisco newspapers are 
addicted. Seeing this, Fong Lee smiled 
wearily. “I’m a little bit fed up on this 
damned country,” he admitted in confidence 
to himself. “I am sick of their jazz and 
of their verbal democracy, their cash-and- 
|carry religions, their boosterism, their big 
| business, their little theaters and big movies, 
their. pseudo-philanthropies, their aliens and 
| their hypocrisy.” 

This thought became the theme of sub- 
sequent reveries which bore fruit in action. 
|Old residents of “Chinatown, when the local 
| guardians of the peace declare that the tong 
| troubles are ended, and that because of the 
efforts of various Caucasian diplomats there 
| will be no more shooting, are given to bar- 
|ricading themselves against the fusillade 
which will probably follow the announce- 
|ment. Similar to the inaccuracies concerning 
| tong “wars,” most of which are in the na- 
| ture of private affairs, are the statements 
relative to the cessation of gambling and 
| lotteries and opium-traffic. “Four gambling- 
rooms off of main hall,” read one report. 
“Entrance through a three-inch plank-and- 
iron door; opium store in front of third 
room, then through one three-inch plank- 
and,iton door to hall of escape to upper 
story.” Admittedly since the fire of 1906 
all of this concealed architecture is changed. 
There are not so many three-inch plank-and- 
iron doors. 


N the din of New Year’s Eve, when 
the wet streets were blotched with crim- 
son paper from exploding firecrackers, Fong 
Lee ventured out and mingled with the 
marching pedestrians until he came to an 
unlighted doorway on Grant Avenue near 
Jackson Street. He walked up a flight of 
stairs and after a quick interchange of cluck- 
|ing syllables, a door opened before him. He 
| walked through the door and began his 
| descent down a flight of stairs twice as long 
jas the one he had ascended, finishing up 
before a “three-inch plank-and-iron door” 

|}sixteen feet underground. He unlocked this 
| door, which was barred by three locks, and 
|he entered a room where, at a glass-topped 
desk, sat Ling Yok, his confidential secretary. 

“Ling, I will sail for China on Saturday,” 
Fong Lee announced after a brief greeting. 
“Please arrange the details—and among 
other things see to it that some publicity is 
given to my departure. You may let the 
newspapers have copies of this document.” 

Fong Lee handed Ling a sheet of paper 
upon which, in English, was written a state- 
ment of the traveler’s regret at having to 
leave America for even so short a time as 
the trip to China would require. “I love 
this country, and even as my people, when 
they die, cannot sleep with tranquillity ex- 
cept in the soil of China, neither could I 
contemplate resting elsewhere, after life is 
done, save in America, my native land.” 

On board ship an hour before sailing, Fong 
Lee reiterated his protests of affection for 
the United States. “It has been a sanctuary 
for the oppressed peoples of the earth, and 
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while my education and my training 

been accomplished under the uidang 
Occidental teachers and methods, | gij 
spond to the essence of my origin, the; 
stinct of my race, in feeling that this 

of my birth, America, must finally fp 
last resting-place.” 

All of this copy hung fire until ¥ 
when, no feature carrying a greater hump: 
interest value being available, it Was hash 
into a mess of language under a four-columy 
head on the front page of two 
papers, so that with its morning coffee §& 
Francisco enjoyed a refreshing dab of gp 
ment. The afternoon papers, p‘cking Up tk 
story, played it with the aid of a ig 
maudlin photography in which Young Gig 
waved the Stars and Stripes above a§ 
miliar quotation suggesting that F 
a true American, regretted that he had ig 
one life to give for his country. 

In spite of the technical methods di 
presentation, the story, or at least 
memories of it, deriving their values ine 
the dignity of the theme, lingered a 
minds of San Franciscans so that they we 
enabled to experience no small sorrow wha 
two months later, the news cables from 
Orient carried an announcement of Fay 
Lee's death. 


ORTHWITH, in several consular cub 

holes, and three diplomatic bureaus, 
wheels of government ground out the te 
nicalities permitting Fong Lee’s remaimt 
pass the boundaries of empire on the rtm 
journey to the land of the Patriot's dub 
Here was fair material for the press. Int 
first place it appeared that Fong Lett 
selected a manner of dying which had sm 
news value. One learned from the al 
that the Patriot had died defending i 
American ladies and an aged American a 
sionary from an enraged mob of soe 
belonging to the Northern armies. Init 
second place San Francisco, reminded @ 
Fong Lee's parting words, remembered & 
reactions to the sentiments of patrioit 
which he had expressed at the hour of 
departure. And finally, what better mal 
could there be for a parade wth civic dew 
onstrations, orators of the day and 
publicity, than the corpse of this bumit 
patriot ? 

Before the body of Fong Lee was lt 
way across the Pacific, all arrangements it 
been made by the reception committe. 4 
speech on Loyalty by a prominent miliay 
personage who had participated verbally # 
the Great War; a parade which m@ 
members of three generations of 
patriots marching to the music of nm ® 
than seven bands hired for the occasion ® 
union rates. A halt during which the publ 
could enjoy more oratory furnished by o 
officials, and an earnest worker who fors# 
the day when the United States and Cis 
would be as one nation under a coma 
flag. Chinese aviators roaring in wide 
against the blue sky above the City of 
Young China and Chinese children mar 
in a military manner. Eloquent and sa 
members of the clergy pointing to the 
to be drawn from this Patriot's life. 
when the excitement was all over, 4 
fragment of Tung Meng Hui, receiving 
remains of Fong Lee, would superv® © 
subsequent native ceremonies which - 
end, finally, at Fong Lee’s burial-plact 
the Chinese cemetery out beyond the 
links. , 

Such were the plans for the yo 
reception, and save for minor oa 
sioned by the advent of additi te 
such was the actual program of evenls 
four-o’clock fog spread a soft e- re 
the diminished procession as } 
the old assembling place of the Tune 
Hui, where, until midnight, in a room 3 
by two wavering candles, rest 
coffin on which, in vermilion 
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There’s a World of Style in this 


Motor car fashion now inclines strongly toward 
the low swung, French-type profile. 


Here it is, at its best, in the smart Advanced Six 
Special Sedan by Nash. 


Wherever charming people park their cars, look 
for this new Nash type. Its expressive beauty 
will compel your eye, no matter what other cars 
are there. 


It is built for people who are hard to please. Like 
costly furniture, it is upholstered in exquisite 
Mohair Velvet. Door panels, window mouldings 
and instrument board are done in rich walnut 


h to harmonize tastefully with the real walnut 
steering wheel. 
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Drive this Nash, and y@h wit Tike it even mord 
It has, for power, the Nash 6-¢ylinder, 7-heating 


motor—with a power-flow of fascinating smooth; ‘ 


ness and quietness at any speed. cs 
- 


And it has the Nash type of steering anism— 
easier, faster, never tiring. Just a##fht turn of the 
Nash steering wheel when, you turn a corner. 

y : 


WI “ 
And Nash 4-wheel ‘brakes! A more efficient and 
safer type. Their action is ¢wo-way—internal ex- 
panding, front—external contracting, rear. 


The style, efficiency and very moderate price of 
the Advanced Six Special Sedan have quickly 
made it a preferred investment in the field of 


family cars. eww 


Portraying the Advanced Six Special Sedan 


Charming Nash 
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A digestive aid 
that never works 
overtime! 


§ pe next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eating, try a couple of Gastrogen Tablets. 
They will give you quick relief from your in- 
digestion, heartburn or gas—without in the 
least interfering with your normal digestion. 

For Gastrogen Tablets never go too far, as 
soda bicarbonate and preparations containing 
it are very apt to do. With alkalies of that 
kind, the least overdose leaves your stomach 
with an alkaline residue that is almost ag un- 
welcome as the hyperacidity itself. 

For normal, healthy digestion requires a 
slight acidity of the stomach—1-5,of 1 percent 
—and until nature restores thgs balance, proper 
digestion is out of the qpestfon. 


Gastrogen Tablets stop 
when they correct acidit 


Gastrogen Tablets have the ae 
overcoming hyperacidity qufc 
ping their work. They Yannot 
stomach. You could eat them al 
excess would ogly pass throug 
harmless and fhtnged \ 

So, if you Affer from digestiv 
Gasterdgep Tablets a trial. Fin 
means.to correct indigestion wi 
ing digestion. 

Gastrogen Tablets are mi fe and effec- 
tive. They drive away the discomfort of indi- 
gestion, heartburn and gas in ten to fifteen 
minutes. They have a spicy, aromatic flavor 
that everybody likes, and as an agent for sweet- 
ening the breath they can hardly be excelled. 


y, and the 
our system 


distress, give 
out what it 
out hamper- 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet-size bottles of 60 ge 
60c. If you want to try them before 
you buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets. 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
ept- pe? 


Dp 
s cO- . 
MY <o York City on parts, 
a oblisnictory packet © 
e or © uc 

gi int 








Fong Lee’s name had been inscribed. The 
lid of the coffin was sealed with half a dozen 
seals of lead pressed about knotted wires 
which bound the wooden lid to the sides of 
the coffin. These seals were guarantees by 
Government agents, by the steamship com- 
pany and by a third group of interested 
parties, certifying that the contents of the 
casket had not been molested on its trip 
from China. 

At midnight, when the shrine of the 
Patriot had been deserted by all except two 
elder members of the Tung Meng Hui, a 
light knock sounded on the closed door. Ling 
Yok, who had been Fong Lee’s secretary, 
was admitted by one of the two watchers. 
“Lock the door,” he said to the man who 
had admitted him. From an inside pocket 
he produced a short chisel and a screw- 
driver. At the foot of the great outer casket, 
two inches above its base and four inches 
from each corner, he marked two spots from 
which he removed thin flakes of black 
enamel, revealing the heads of two screws. 
He removed these, and when this was done 
he repeated the process at the opposite end 
of the box. He nodded briefly to the two 
waiting members of the Tung Meng Hui. 
“Lift it off,’ he said. Without much dif- 
ficulty the two men removed the top with 
the ends and sides of the outer casket at- 
tached, leaving its contents resting in place 
on the pine slab which had formed its base. 

A lead box six feet long, two and a half 
feet wide and two feet deep stood revealed. 
Ling Yok nodded again, this time toward a 
blank wall of the room. “Let them in,” he 
said. One of his companions bowed and 
pulled down a short section of the wain- 
scoting which ran along the blank wall. In 


PRETENDERS 


THE 
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this wall a door—“of three-inch plank my 
forced with iron”—opened, revealing 
men waiting in a brilliantly lighted 10 
adjoining the Patriot’s temporary shrine 
The young man spoke to one of the sy: 
men. “Here it is,” he said. 

The leader of the seven bowed, and ing 
the inner pocket of his coat he produce 
slip of blue paper. “And here is—com , 
sation,” he returned. He handed the shp 
blue paper to the young man. “On th 
Shanghai Oriental Bank—to your opie 
Ling Yok inspected the document careiyh 
and put it in his pocketbook. 

“Tell the men to make haste,” he & 
rected. 

One of the seven men ran a heavy knie 
blade down a long edge of the lead by 
cutting through the soft metal without dg. 
culty. A similar slit at each end, and t» 
thin metal flap was bent back to reved; 
tightly packed mass of opium, in tins, 

“Fill the lead box half full of sand beige 
you replace the cover,” the young ms 
directed, leaving the two watchers of th 
Tung Meng Hui in charge of all furthe 
operations connected with the interment ¢ 
the Patriot’s remains. 

On the following day at four in the afte. 
noon, Ling Yok sailed under a gray fg 
bound for China. “Your funeral was gut 
successful, sir,” he informed Fong Lee, fe 
weeks later. “Here is the draft—an on 
quarter million, gold.” 

The Patriot looked at the slip of te 
paper. “We will need it,” he said t& 
Southern Armies are in the field. The sz 
chest is none too heavy. This maks » 
regret, in a way, that I have but one lifes 
sell for my—for China.” 


(Continued from page 79) 


| How could he confess? And when he did, 


would she ever trust him again? He, an 
ordinary clerk, posing as a member of a 
world-wide banking house! What a crust 
to put himself on the same level as Nancy 
Cook, a successful star! He had won her 
love under false pretenses. If he could only 
go to her and tell the whole truth, possibly 
she could see his reason for wanting to be 
thought a success by the folks of his small 
home town. Joe Bancroft’s question kept 
recurring to him: “And mow what are you 
go'ng to do?” 

“A Garden of Roses” was having its 
dress rehearsal in a hall on Sixth Avenue 
preparatory to opening in Atlantic City the 
following day. Last-minute changes kept 
the company busy, and it was midnight be- 
fore Nancy was through. Dick was deter- 
mined that this would be the last of his 
efforts at pretense, and in the hope of an 
opportunity for explanation, had carefully 
selected the environment. 

The distinctive supper-club selected was 
in the old Central Park West residential dis- 
trict. They alighted at the canopy, and 
Barnum conducted the girl up the red-car- 
peted steps and, in the vernacular, crashed 
the gate. The stone mansion in the ornate 
style of the early ’eighties had been con- 
verted into a series of private reception- 
and dining-rooms. In the rear there had 
been added a ballroom. Its open dancing 
space was surrounded by white-spread tables 
occupied by a laughing, buzzing crowd of 
men and women. Dancers were swaying to 
the music of an orchestra short of reeds 
and strings and strong in brass, whose bla- 
tant blare needed the stimulus of high-proof 
refreshment, to pass as. music. 

A knowing waiter captain, whose boot- 
legging activities were widespread, sized up 
the newcomers with a discriminating glance, 
properly appraising them as candidates for a 
table just windward of the kitchen; but 
swamped with an influx of after-theater 


patrons, he reluctantly permitted them 
slip into ringside seats. Nancy gave a= 
of content, a tribute to her fiancé, th 
they had been permitted to occupy a mae 
in New York’s hall of fame—a desimit 
table in a popular night-club! 

They settled themselves, and now ti 
the time had come for him to enlighten & 
girl with the truth, fear of losing © 
clutched him. He covered his nervoums 
by discussing the supper bill with the wt 
er. While he was ordering, Nancy loo# 
about, and her eyes momentarily rested # 
a group at a near-by table. An autocmr 
looking man with gray hair dominated ® 
party. 

‘She whispered: “Isn’t that Mr. Stuyvest 
Fiske? I have seen his pictures a thous 
times.” 


Sr ee followed her gaze with 2 = 
of fright, and found himself a 
caught in the other’s casual glance, ™ 
there was no flicker of recognition = ™ 
older man’s eyes. 

The girl exclaimed: “He didn’t spet® 
you!” 

Dick gave an embarrassed cough aad = 
joined: “He’s near-sighted—didn't se ™ 

It was the very opportunity for expe 
tion which he had been seeking, y¢ * 
took a more dangerous course. Hastly © 
cusing himself, he impulsively strode 
to the other table, held out his a 
an air of assurance, and said: 

“You remember me of course, Mr. 
I’m Richard Barnum. May I se ¥#* 
moment privately on a matter of 
tance ?” 

The banker involuntarily accepted 
outstretched hand, ponderously rose @ 
feet and followed the younger ™ 
to an open space at the side of the = 

Dick began in a frightened voice: 
know I work for you, Mr. 


9 


friend of your son’s. 
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Gayest of Frocks—Sheerest of Light 
Summer Things 


Wear Them Now Under the Most Trying Hygienic Handicap 


Utter protection and security, plus an end to 
the problem of disposal 





By Eten J. Bucxiann, Registered Nurse 


UMMER days and moonlight nights, 

dances, tennis, motoring, yachting—don’t 
let them bother you because of a difficult 
hygienic situation. 

The old-time “sanitary pad” has been sup- 
planted. There is now protection that is abso- 
lute, positive and certain—a new way that 
will make a great difference in your life; that 
will provide peace-of-mind under the most 
trymg circumstances. 


KOTEX— What it does 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 
Women in the better walks of life have dis- 
carded the insecure “sani- 





Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 


important 
factors 








7) Disposed ot as 


easily as 
No lagadry. 
' 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s 
super-absorbent, Kofex gbSorbs 16 times its 
own weight in thomtgre. It is 5 times as 
absorbent as the \ordimary cotton pad. 

It’ discagds tasily as tissue. No laundry— 
no ,embarfassment of disposal. 

It/also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
ends alli fear of offending. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is 
the only sanitary napkin embodying the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 

It is the only napkin made by this company. 
Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and de- 
partment stores everywhere simply by saying 
“Kotex.” Comes in sanitary sealed packages 
of 12 in two sizes, the Regular and Kotex- 

Super. Kotex Company, 





tary pads” of yesterday 
and adopted Kotex. 





180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IIL 


Kotex Regular 


65c per docen 








ue 


(2) True protection — 5 
</ times as absorbent as 
ordinary cotton 














Obtain without em- 
barrassment. at any 
store.* simply by 
saying “Kotex.” 


"Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 


Kotex-Super 
We per dozen 


No laundry—diseards as 
easily as a piece of Ussue 
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EITHER 
SET ~ 


With Two 
50¢ Pkgs 
of Blades 


Interchangeable 
Blades 50c for 
package of 5 


AN APPEAL 
TO REASON 


— sense tells ypu that 
the safety razor wath the 
best blade is the one fey you to 
use. It’s the blade—nofthingelse 
— that takes the beard off your 
face. 


Durham-Duplex Blades are made 
of thefinest razor stgel sported 
from Sweden.) They are the/ 
longest — that kves time, ghe. “ 
stroke does the work of two. 
They are thick and strong—you 
get the heart of/the steel only 
for an edge4-we grind away the 
rest. They are hollow ground— 
that gives you the Keenest and 
most lasting edge: 

Each and every blade is hair 
tested before being packed. 


The Durham Duplex Razor gives you 
the sliding diagonal stroke—cutting your 
beard instead of scraping it off. 


DURHAM -DUPLEX RAZOR CO. , Jersey City.N.J. 
Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto, Can. Sales Representatives in All Countries 


Special Offer 25¢ 


Take this coupon to your dealer or send to us and 
get a genuine Durham-Duplex Razor with only 
one blade for 25c. . 


f+ —---- 


Durham-Duplex Razor Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
| (Address for Canada; 50 Pearl St., Toronto, Can.) I 
enclose 25¢ for razor and blade. Check type preferred. 


| Address... 
Town or City and State | 


| I prefer Long-handled Type Safety Type 





| over and meet her? 
| it for granted that you will. 
| to take my medicine tomorrow, but please 





“Any- 
Any- 


The other anxiously interrupted: 
thing the matter with Stuyvesant? 
thing wrong?” 

Dick answered reassuringly: “No sir. 
He’s all right. It is not about Stuyvie I 
wanted to speak. It’s about myself. I am 
in a terrible jam.” His employer raised 
his hand in a deprecating gesture as though 
to end the conversation, but the younger 
man hurried on: “You have the reputation 
of being a sportsman. The girl with me 
is Miss Cook. She is from Lockport—my 
home town. Down there they think I am 
very important, and I’ve been foolish enough 
to let them believe I’m an essential part of 
your company.” He paused an instant and 
then blurted out: “Miss Cook thinks so, 
and—and we're to be married, and I want 
her to believe in me. I don’t want to lose 
her confidence.” 

It was all rather incoherent, and the older 
man mildly interrogated: 

“Ves, and what do you wish me to do 
about it?” 

Dick asked appealingly: “Wont you come 
She sort of accepts 
I'm willing 


help me out now.” 

With a reluctant, “Very well,” the older 
man accompanied Barnum to the table, and 
after being presented to the young lady, 
sank heavily into a chair hastily requisi- 
tioned by the waiter captain. Then— 

“Richard has just told me the interesting 
news,” he said, “and I wish to congratulate 
you both. This young man of ours has 
certainly shown excellent taste.” 

Nancy waved a coquettish finger and 
warned: “You are a dangerous man, trying 
to turn a girl’s head.” 

He rejoined with a smile: “Not danger- 
ous, just discriminating.” 

“You certainly are understanding,” she 
went’ on. “No wonder you are beloved, 
for you are an inspiration for younger men.” 

After a time the banker arose, beamingly 
made his excuses and rejoined his party. 

“Isn’t he a dear!” sighed the enraptured 
girl. 

Barnum mused: 
the man of granite.” 

Nancy, her bobbed head daintily cocked 
fo one side, seemed, lost in thought. Dick 
wondered if she was listening to the whis- 
perings of a woman’s intuition. 


“And he is known as 


OMETIME the following morning a sum- 
mons came through Mr. Fiske’s sec- 

retary for Barnum to report to the front 
office. Dick never had had previous occa- 
sion to visit this holy of holies, and he 
entered now with dry-mouthed trepidation. 
The room was spacious, lofty-ceilinged and 
thickly carpeted. Mr. Fiske was seated at 
a heavily carved desk, writing. He glanced 
up with a nod and went on with his work. 

Finally he straightened his shoulders and 
said: “Well, young man!” 

“Yes sir,” murmured Barnum. 

“When I observed you in that place last 
night, I was by no means pleased. I am 
capable of doing all the cruising about that 
is necessary for this organization.” 

Dick repeated: “Yes sir.” In a moment 
the ax would fall. 

A smile lighted up the older man’s face 
as he went on: “However, you surprised 
me by your ingenuousness. I can appreciate 
a youngster enmeshed in his effort to dazzle 
the home folk, but your courage and ‘fol- 
low-through,’ so to speak, are unusual.” 

“Yes sir,” Barnum repeated, dry-lipped. 

“Tt set me to thinking about you. You 
certainly have been a good influence for my 
son. Stuyvesant has settled down splendid- 
ly since he has been with you, has even 
given up his automobile, so he tells me. 
Gorman’s report is also most favorable.” 

The young man became more loquacious. 
“Thank you, sir,” he said. 

“Now run along, and you may tell that 
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attractive young lady—Miss Cook js 
name, I believe—that while your asym, 
tion of importance was a trifle prematy, 
without doubt it is well founded.” 4 
paused and smilingly concluded the jnty. 
view with the statement: “All great anti 
conceive their masterpieces before achieyin 
them; however, they don't generally hen 
in advance of the accomplishment,” , 


ICK went through the day selecting th 

drapes and furnishings for the Spacios 
salons of his rainbow-hued air castle. Ly 
in the afternoon, with Joe Bancroft ay 
young Fiske, he took the train for Atlanti 
City for the opening of “A Garden 9 
Roses.” The theater lobby was crowds 
early, with men and women mostly fro 
the precincts of Broadway. Flowers in pro. 
fusion decorated the foyer and crowded th 
dressing-rooms back-stage. Although this 
was the beginning of the second season fg 
the show, most of the principals were ney 
to their parts. The buzz in the auditoriyp 
subsided, and the audience wore an air of 
expectancy at the curtain’s rise. 

The three young men had seats well dow 
in front, and Dick felt a nervous tremor 
when Nancy made her entrance. She seemed 
a trifle self-conscious during the first fes 
notes of her song. Her eyes sought Dicks 
momentarily, and the recognition seemed to 
steady her. The applause at the conclusion 
of her number was genuine, however, ai 
she was compelled to take an encore. 

Barnum glowed with the pleasure of he 
triumph. During the entr’-acte he encow- 
tered Wilster, the manager, in the lobby 
The latter was exuberant and chuckled 
“Isn't Nancy great! She stopped the show 
Guess I don’t know how to pick ’em!” 

After the performance the boys wer 
hosts to Nancy and her friends Mildred 
Carroll and Evelyn Sweet, at a jubilat 
supper, and caught an ow! train back w 
New York. In the confusion of the event- 
ful evening, Dick had no chance to delive 
Mr. Fiske’s message or attempt his lon 
delayed explanation. 

The week went by without any wor 
from Nancy. Barnum wired her on Fr 
day, but received no reply. On Sunday k 
sent flowers to the Claremont and followed 
them in person, confidently expecting tht 
she would spend that day in the city. Se 
was not at the hotel, nor expected. 

The next morning a letter came, and t 
was eloquent of reason for the silence. Th 
opening itself was a body blow. 

“Dear Friend,” it began. Then followed 

“I have been avoiding writing this letter 
not knowing how to express myself. 4 
week my mind has been terribly upset, bet 
there never was a moment’s doubt a © 
the only course open to me, and for tht 
matter, to us both. 

“Mildred told me the whole story. %& 
learned it from Joe Bancroft the night # 
our opening. Of how you fooled your old 
Lockport friends by pretending to be! 
member of the banking firm, when ye 
were only a clerk there, and of how y# 
all joined in deceiving me. 

“Tt all seems so cheap and common— 
can hardly reconcile what you have done 
to me, with what I conceived you to & 
Your love likewise could have been not 
but false pretense. 

“Please let it be so. I am an act 
not much of one, to be sure, but it tee® 
an occupation of pretense, so we Wil # 
it to temperament on my part. : 

“The kindest thing we both can do - 
drop it all—forget it if we can. Pleas? 
not try to explain matters—it would do” 
good—nor answer this letter. P 

“Nancy. 


Dick reread the note through four time 
Its contents were slow in penetrating 
consciousness. All day he went Ps 
stunned. There came a moment of 
sentment against Bancroft, but he dismuse! 
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THE IMPERIAL EXILES OF THE COURT 
OF THE FALLEN CZAR CAPTIVATE CHIC 
PARIS WITH THEIR GORGEOUS MAKE- 


AGEASNY 1 


ul -— 


A new vogue—a new fashion in Rouge! 
Product of the gorgeous color-sense of 
Russia’s banished beauty and the infallible 


taste of Paris! 


It came about in this way. When the 
aristocracy of Russia, the court of the Czar, 
the most brilliant society in Europe, fled 
before the sans culottes of the Revolution, 


Paris became their hope! 


And there the most of them are today, 
the Russian Coterie, the most glowing 


color-note in the fashionable life of Paris. 


Nothing was more captivating than 
their gorgeous 
make-up, their 
thrilling use of 


rouge! Glorious 


The Rouge Compact ts 50e 


shades, miraculously harmonious with the 
coloring of these barbaric beauties. Paris, 
who lives to be conquered by beauty, by 
chic, of course made this make-up her own! 


Krasny! : 


But nowhere in the world does Kristy 
belong as in Amefica, with its sp€xdid, 
fearless, gorgeously healthy woinen! So we 
brought Krasny to Amerjed for yoy, and 


e. 2 ~~ 
here itis today. 


And you will find that the shades are 
not all! This dry rouge is as grateful to your 
face as the most delicious powder. It will 


give you a veritable peau de satin! 


Choose your shade of rouge and try it 
once! Look in the mirror, and you will un- 
derstand the vogue of Krasny—you really 
can’t know how lovely it is in any other way! 
Once Krasny make-up (with Krasny lipstick 
of course, and Krasny powder, a lovely 
new clinging powder, but light)—voc/la/ 


Luxor Limited, Paris, New York, Chicago. 


Face Powder $1.00—Lipstick 75e 
Bath Powder 50e—Creams 50% 





To you—experienced smokers . .. 


EXPERIENCED smokers, your patronage 
has put Camel first among cigarettes. 

You know good tobaccos. From their 
taste and fragrance, you know that Camels 
are rolled of the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown. 


Your preference proves it. You’ve paid 
every price and tried every brand, and 
you will smoke only Camels. Camel 
popularity—your vote—shows that Camel 
is totally unlike any other cigarette that 
ever was made. 

You are also steady smokers, and you 
have paid Camel the highest compliment: 
“No matter how liberally we smoke them, 


i 2 


X 


Camels never tire the tastes They never 
leave a cgaretty after-taste.” 

Experienced smokers, it is your patron- 
age that ¢nabl¢s“us to produce the best. 
We spare no expénise, we buy the best of 
everything for Camels because we dare 
look\forward to your appreciation. And 
you give it beyond all bounds! 

There’s only one thing more we could 
ask. Pass the good news to inexperienced 
smokers. Help them shorten the search 
for tobacco enjoyment. Extend them the 
most friendly—because the most helpful 
—smoke invitation ever spoken— 


**Have a Camel!” 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C- 


—_ 
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it, for he knew there had been no thought 
yon of Roses” was in Philadelphia. 
He took the six o'clock train. Slumped 
down in a red plush seat, he went over the 
whole affair again and again, ignoring the 

ated announcements of dinner being 
grved in the diner, two cars ahead. 

The train arrived at Broad Street just 
about theater time, but he was too nervous 
to remain still, as he would be compelled 
to if he sat through the performance. Tire- 
\sly he paced the deserted streets of the 
business district. 

After the show he waited at the stage 
door in the alley. Members of the com- 
pany came out singly and in groups, but 
not Nancy. 

When he caught sight of Evelyn Sweet, 
he started to make inquiry, but she antici- 
pated hi question by saying: 

“Looking for Nancy? Guess she wasn't 

ing you. She went out through the 
front of the house.” 

Dick wondered if she had purposely 
avoided meeting him. He walked around 
to the entrance, now darkened, and met 
the just emerging. 

The latter brightened at sight of him, and 
said: 

“Hello—when did you come over? Look- 
ing for Nancy? She must have missed you. 
She's at the Walton. I’m going that way.” 

Falling into step, he continued: 
sure got a show, and actor-proof too. Any 
village quartet can sing ‘The Larboard 
Watch” You know I was afraid to jump 
Nancy from the chorus into a lead.” 

“Afraid? How do you mean?” asked 
the other. 

“Well, it was the first time she ever had 
a part—only understudied last season,” ex- 
plained the informing manager. “When she 
came back from her vacation, she made 
such a strong talk, told me about you, 
and all. Worked for me a long time—re- 
liable girl, square-shooter; so I gave her 
this try-out for the road show. You gotta 
hand it to her, though; she’s made good. 
I was just on my way to meet her at 


“We. 


supper to talk over the finale of the first 
act. With you in town, that can wait. 
S’pose you'll be backing her yourself in a 
show next season, maybe, huh?” 

Dick murmured something inaudible. 


E found Nancy alone, seated at a small 
table in the Walton restaurant; and 
affecting not to observe her look of pertur- 





bation, he seated himself opposite. 

“I wrote you not to come—” she began. | 

“I know you did,” Dick replied. “I may | 
be all sorts of a deceiver,and an idiot, but 
I’m not pretending in loving you.” | 

The girl’s face flushed as she insisted: “T | 
wont listen to any explanations. There are | 
none. Please go away; I’m through.” 

“I’m not trying to explain,” he announced. | 
“Mr. Fiske gave me a message to deliver | 
to you.” 

“What is it?” 

“He said: ‘Tell that attractive young | 
lady, Miss Cook, that while your assump- | 
tion of importance was premature, it was 
well founded.” 

“I congratulate you,” she rejoined icily. 

“Nancy,” pleaded Dick, “you must realize 
my position. Surely you can understand. | 
Wilster has just been telling me all about 
it. You see, you were pretending a bit too.” | 

Nancy’s face softened. She impulsively 
reached over and took both of his hands in 
hers, exclaiming: “Did Ike tell you? Bless 
his dear old heart! It is true—I had to | 
make good because you believed in me. 
Hasn’t this been the longest week!” she 
went on. “I’ve missed you so, Dickie dear. | 
We do need each other, don’t we?” 

It was then that Barnum summoned a | 
waiter, and announced: “I’m hungry as a 
wolf—haven’t eaten all day. Let us have 
some turkey and cranberry sauce.” 

“I’m sorry,” answered the servitor. “Out | 
of season.” 

“What have you?” 

“There is some nice corned beef and cab- 
bage.” 

“Bring us two orders,” interposed Nancy; 
and turning to Dick, she added with a 
laugh: “We'll pretend it’s turkey.” 





THE 


“With us,” she said gravely, “it had be- 
come a choice between marriage and a 
liaison. Many choose the liaison. But we 
couldn't make up our minds to it—at least 
I couldn't. It was against my training. And 
besides, the anxiety and fear and sense of 
social guilt would all have combined to 
mar our happiness. I don’t mean that I 
had any religious scruples. I honestly 
don't think society had any right to keep 
US apart. We really loved each other, you 
se. But that is why I mark it off from 
your companionate marriage. We turned to 
teal marriage, and we intended to stay put. 
It wasn't just an affair.” 

_ ‘Very interesting,” I said. “You are living 
in deliberately childless marriage—like many 
other conventional people who like you are 
denouncing my views on companionate 
marriage. Don’t you realize that yours is 
companionate marriage, that you are liv- 
mg i companionate marriage right now, 
and have been for four years? My dear 
Edna, hope this news doesn’t shock you; 
= I hope you don’t feel too immoral! 
ut perhaps you will now tell me when 
fend root to discard your present hus- 
wand and try another—since that, accord- 
mg to you, would be one necessary conse- 
bee of companionate marriage ?” 

ut, gasped, “ours isn’t! It’s mar- 
oh & companionate thing at all!” 
on ee, I retorted; “and it con- 
m its physical and psychological 
indie to what sociologists call compan- 
~ Mariage. There isn’t a jot of differ- 


MORAL REVOLT 
(Continued from page 65) 


ence between the companionate marriage 
and the deliberately childless union which 
you have preferred to a secret liaison or a 
long engagement. 

“If you had had a liaison, you would, 
as you yourself admit, have been un- 
dertaking the same childless union, but 
at the risk of social stigma if you were 
found out. And if you had chosen a long 
engagement, with the celibacy required by 
convention, you would have had four years 
of waiting. Either would have brought you 
less happiness and bénefit than you have 
secured by your companionate arrangement, 
in legal wedlock. 

“The companionate marriage you are now 
living in is widely practiced by thousands 
of perfectly respectable, legally married 
people today. You and I both know scores 
of childless couples. They have most of 
them decided not to have children, and 
they have a perfect right so to decide. It 
is a personal matter. No stigma of im- 
morality attaches to these marriages, or to 
yours. Society recognizes them as moral 
and permissible. But the recognition is 
tacit. Society thinks it shocking if anybody 
suggests that the regulations governing this 
kind of marriage be adapted to the practical 
necessities of such unions, and that if this 
were done the companionate marriage could 
be made a powerful instrument, both for 
social reform and for human happiness. 

“But the minute I come along with the 
suggestion that we put an end to this hyp- 
ocritical farce of pretending to one thing | 
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‘ 
Question Answer 
Who does a day's work that 
might be a chapter torn from 
an adventure story? 

Who is right in the thick of 
everything—from the biggest 
events of the sporting world 
to the dark mysteries of the 
underworld? 


A 


Newspaper 


Whoisacquiring experience, 
training, knowledge of men 
and life which will help him 
rise to the top in a hundred 
other professions? 


experience to 

authors, dram- 

io writers, busi- 

and public men 

attribute their success) is open 

to every ambitious man or 

woman. By becoming a mem- 

ber of the Newspaper Insti- 

tute of America, you work and 

receive the same sort of in- 

struction and discipline that 

you would receive as a mem- 

ber of the staff of a great New 
York newspaper. And youcan doitin your home. 


Consider well thid upusual 
opportunity! Yow a¥e given 
actual assigaments to cove; 
Your work ig individually od 
ited and corrected by a up 
of men with 182 years of news- 
paper experience back of them. 
This is the fa ew York 
Copy D fethod—in which 
you learn Ip write by svpiting 
and doing figs that 


© very | 
big city newsp en do to 
earn heir living. 


But can you pass this test? 


The individual nature of 
N. I. A. training forces us to 
limit our instruction to serious- 
minded students. As the first 
step, therefore, to securing N. 
I. A. training, send for our 
interesting Writing Aptitude 
Test. It will determine con- 
clusively whether the course 
will be worth your while. No 
charge or obligation. Send the 
coupon today. 


Ce oe ee 
ew: Institute of Americ: 

Wee asch Street, New York | 
Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and 
further information on Writing for Profit. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
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Pipe Smoker Enjoys 
Can of Tobacco 
Sixteen Years Old 


Of course, all good tobacco is aged be- 
fore it is packed, but here is a case of 
“aged in the can.” 

On the strength of Mr. McDonald’s let- 
ter we certainly owe our packing de- 
partment a vote of commendation. For 
no tobacco could retain its flavor and 
goodness lying in a dark musty corner 
for sixteen years unless it had been 
properly packed in an absolutely air- 
tight can. 

So while someone was deprived of this 
particular can of tobacco for sixteen 








years, it did provide smoke enjoyment 
for an appreciative railroad cashier 
when it finally came to light. 

Mr. McDonald’s letter is reproduced | 
below: 


Waxahachie, Texas 
May 18,1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 

The agent; while going through his 
plunder stored in our baggage room 
came across a\can of your tobac¢eo, and 
account of his not using/ja pipe he 
made me a present of Ahis tobacco. 

You will note the révenue stamp and 
your memo which was/inclosed. “The 
tobacco was put up in 1910, sixteen 
years ago. But it was in goo shape, of 
remarkable flavor, and was greatly en- 
joyed by me. 

Thought you would-be interested in 
knowing jAhow your tobacco held ott in 
these days of dast living. 

Yours very truly, 

(signed) Gordon McDonald. 


put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
ji you buy it, for 
it never changes 

in quality. 


Write your name 

dnd address to 

Larus & Brother 

Company, 8 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and 
address of your tobacco dealer, too, if 
you care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are packed 
in small, pocket-size packages, in hand- 
some humidors holding a pound, and; 
also in several handy in between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready Rubbed for the same price you 


mond, Va.—the Edgeworth Sta- 





would pay the jobber. 
{ X 7 radio—tune in on WRVA, } 


tion. Wave length 256 meters. 


and doing another, I am set upon even by 
you as a disciple of ‘free-love.’ And when 
I suggest that we make sane use of this 
already existent condition, I am accused of 
trying to bring into existence a thing we 
already have. And the very people who 
are living in companionate marriage them- 
selves have the effrontery to accuse me of 
promulgating immoral doctrines!” 


HAD become so heated in my discourse 
that she laughed. “I'll never accuse you 
of that,” she promised. “What bothers me 
is the easy divorce part of it. Divorce is 
one thing; but divorce by mutual consent is 
quite another. What difference would com- 
panionate marriage, as you picture it, have 
made to me, save that it would now give 
me easier divorce if I should need it? How 
do you visualize the thing? What steps 
would Larry and I have had to take if we 
had married that way? And how would we 
and society have been any better off?” 
“You and society would have been better 
off in the sense that there would be safe- 
guards against mishaps,” I said. “In the 


| first place, you would both of you have had 


to pass a medical examination before mar- 
riage to make sure that you had no in- 
fectious disease or taint that you could 
transmit to one another. That examination 
would also determine your physical fitness for 
parenthood. Suppose there were insanity in 
your family, or that one of you were epilep- 
tic, or that you had some other inheritable 
weakness. The verdict in such a case might 
be that while companionate marriage would 
be perfectly permissible, you two could 
never be licensed by the State to attempt 
procreative marriage. 

“Thus you would know your limitation, 
then and there; and if you entered com- 
panionate marriage, you would be doing it 
with your eyes open, and with the knowl 
edge that you must not have children of 
your own—though you might adopt chil- 
dren if a court so permitted. 

“And later, assuming that there was no 
impediment of health in the way of your 
entering procreative marriage, you would 
have to show when that time came that 
you would not merely be able to produce 
healthy children, but also that you could 
care for them properly, and that your eco- 
nomic status reasonably insured that those 
children .would probably never want for 
essentials. 

“I think it even possible that the day 
may come when the state will provide 
money for the support of children in such 
marriages when financial means are limited, 
but the stock is sound. And childless people, 
married or unmarried, might well be taxed 
for such a purpose. At present we prac- 
tically subsidize sterility by permitting a 
tremendous financial burden to fall on the 
shoulders of people who add to the pop- 
ulation. 

“You can see that all this‘ would be quite 
different from present conditions. As things 
stand, you and Larry can go ahead and 
have children whether you ought to or not. 
You married in the first place without any- 
one making the slightest inquiry as to 
whether you would transmit disease to each 
other, or insanity and infectious disease to 
your possible children. Nobody was in the 
least concerned with the fact that you might 
be of degenerate stock; and even if it were 
known that you were of such stock, the 
law in most States would nevertheless per- 
mit you to go ahead and have those chil- 
dren without let or hindrance. 

“Because of this condition, we continue 
to build more and more insane asylums, 
homes for the feeble-minded, hospitals for 
congenital human wrecks, and prisons for 
the housing of criminals, and other social 
incompetents. America is losing at least six- 
teen billion dollars yearly by the economic 
and social incompetence of thousands of 
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weaklings and criminals, many of Whon 
should never have been born; and 
teeming masses go on reproducing their king 


without stint or limit. 


“There was a time, before the co; 
modern science, when natural sel 
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care of the quality of our human stock and 


kept it 


reasonably near par. Only. the 
strongest infants survived babyhood, Vek 


adults died early. Now we save these we. 
lings and then breed from them. I mip. 
tain that it is all right to save them. By 
I also maintain that since we have me. 
died with natural selection, it is up to us 
put something effective in its place, Med 
cal examination and education before mar. 


riage are obviously 


needed substitutes 


They could be introduced in connection with 
legaliy recognized companionate i 

“I don’t say this would produce a Utopia; 
but I do hold that it-is of first importang 
that we educate the American people to bred 
for quality, and that a non-coercive humax 
regulation of procreation, managed lamey 
by education in such a way as not to ® 
terfere with the love life of the average mm 
and woman, is the way to get suchar 


sult. 


At present we force the unfit to po 


create ad libitum while the intelligent por 
tion of the population are practicing restraint. 
It tips the balance in the wrong direction’ 


“DUT isn't it a bad thing that the itd 
. ligent people are practicing restraint? 


she suggested. 
“That doesn’t mean 
childless,” I said. 


a few children and raise them right. 
stationary population is more: to be desired 
just now than a rapidly growing popul- 
tion. It is desirable that we keep the pope 
lation at its present level and better its qual- 


ty. 

time has come for that. 
“Now, companionate mar 

ture it, would forbid the 


riage, 


as 
kind of 


: 


that they remai 
“It means that they hav 
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Many sociologists are agreed that th 


I pic 
crimes 


against humanity and common-sense thi 


we have been discussing; and yet it 
at the same time be so humane and 


that it would permit persons 


have children to marry without 
Such persons would benefit 


children. 


would 
flexible 


then- 


selves and society by such marriages, pit 
vided only that their childlessness could & 
reasonably well made sure of. For mate 


is normal. 


and companionship it provides. 
them of such love and compani 


you either impose on them a celibacy 


warps the soul and twists t 


or you drive them to sexual 
the kind that is working suc 


destruction in society today 


he inner 


’ 
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the ranks of the younger generation. 


“There are about 
males between fifteen and 
age in this country; 


range of ages. Of the total 


9,700,000 


and there are 


7,638,000 unmarried ‘females of the sin 


thirty 


youth within these age limits, 
thirty, only about one-third are 


The other two-thirds, with 


the 


stinct alive within them—the most 
of all instincts save that of hunger, 


it is a form of hunger—are unm 


theoretically celibate. And 


‘ 
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yet the J 


can people placidly assume that our 


code is adequate to meet t 


“But you still haven't met my 
about divorce by mutual consent, 


“That still seems to me th 
this idea. 


could fail to lead people to 


marry as fast and as often as 
They would quit their marriage 
they got ready, wouldn’t they, ' 


I can see the rest 
don’t see how divorce obt 
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Face powder appearances 
streak and spot and must 
be constantly “touched up.” 
The “24’hour complexion” 
ends this messy ‘annoyance 
at once. It renders an en- 
chanting touch of pearl 
beauty that remains fres 
and unaltered througho 
the day. Just try 


GOURAUD'S 


CREAM 


*‘Beauty’s Master Touch’’ 


and see how vastly superior it is 
to Face Powders. The unsur- 
passable appearance rendered is 
not affected by moisture, pers- 
piration, dancing, outdoor sports 
or other activities. Its use makes 
you fully confident that your ap- 
pearance is always at its best. 
Gouraud’s Oriental Cream does 
far more than any face powder. 
Its astringent and antiseptic 
properties are very helpful in 
correcting blemishes, wrinkles, 
tan, freckles, redness and rough, 
muddy skins. Made in white, 
flesh and rachel, also compacts. 
For a better appear- 
ance, start its use to- 
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|I conceded; “but when would they get 
ready? Would divorce by mutual consent 
| lead you to parting from Larry as soon as 
you got ready? Certainly it would—but 
when would you get ready?” 

“Never,” she said positively. “You have 
me there; but would you have others?” 

“Are you such an exception in human 
| nature?” I asked. “No; what you call the 
weak spot in companionate marriage is one 
of the strong spots. The really weak spot 
in your marriage was the fact that the step 
when you took it was too nearly irrevo- 
cable. You had to take a needlessly big 
chance; you had to stake everything on one 
| cast. You knew there was no way of re- 
| treat. You were being forced into assuming 
| social responsibilities which, in a childless 
marriage, were needlessly rigid, and danger- 
ous to your happiness and best interests. 

“That was why you hesitated before tak- 
ing the step; that was why you dallied 
with the idea of a liaison. It was, in a 
| way, so much less dangerous. That is why 
| thousands shrink from childless marriage to- 
| day. It involves putting their lives and 
fortunes in pawn, and staking everything 
|}on that one move. 

“Now, you took your chance—you and 
Larry; and you won. But there are many 
who make honest mistakes in their first 
choice of a mate; and there is no reason 
why they should not be allowed a line of 
retreat—if they are childless—far easier 
than the one now permitted.” 


“Q TILL,” she insisted, “people might take 
advantage of such liberality.” 

“Some would,” I admitted. “But most 
wouldn’t. You are forgetting the emotional 
tiés that grow up between people when they 
are in close daily association, especially in 
the intimacy of married life. Such a rela- 
tionship sends out roots, like a growing 
tree; and it resists being torn up and trans- 
planted. Nearly everybody genuinely pre- 
fers to find -a_ stable relationship in 
marriage. In nearly all cases people seek di- 
vorce only when they find anything else 
unendurable. It is the least of the evils 
confronting them; it is a last resort. The 
presence in society of a few polygamous 
freaks does not alter this essential fact 
that human beings are normally monoga- 
mous; and that this passion for. monogamy 
is predominant even in men and women who 
are physically ‘unfaithful’ to their mates. 

“Most persons, as I say, get divorces be- 
| cause they really need them, or really think 
they do. Cases of people getting more than 
one divorce are rare. Now, notice how it 
works out, in our social conventions: A di- 
vorced man or woman today is in perfectly 
good social standing, and has a sound claim 
to social respectability. You doubtless 
| know many divorced persons. You think 
| none the less of them because they are di- 
vorced. You merely regret that, unlike you, 
they «have made a bad guess in choosing a 
mate, and you wish them better luck next 
time. You don’t attribute their divorce to 
wantonness or irresponsibility or a desire to 
go on madly from one union to another. 
Divorced persons are in good standing, even 
with people who strongly disapprove of 
divorce as an institution, or as part of the 
institution of marriage. 

“Nor do you question the personal morals 
of a divorced woman by reason of her be- 
ing divorced—though thirty or forty years 
ago her neighbors would have regarded her 
as quite beyond the pale and would have 
found it unthinkable had it been suggested 
to them that custom might change in this 
respect. 

“But what would be your attitude toward 
a man or woman who has been divorced 
four or five times? Such persons come in 
for social censure, do they not? 

“Thus you see that when people make 








divorce a cloak for mere promiscuity, our 
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conventions step in, in the form of public 
opinion, and restrain people from acts which 
may be entirely legal, but which are Social. 
ly not respectable. These verdicts of 
ciety—and sometimes they are very stupid 
and cruel verdicts—act as a powerful deter. 
rent; they restrain people who 

otherwise be disposed to take unlimited a4. 
vantage of the divorce laws. Only a few haye 
the temerity wholly to disregard these g. 
cial judgments. The fact that a few do % 
is no just reason for abolishing divore” 


7 O you mean, then, that the same social 

restraints would operate in compan 
ionate marriage?” she asked. “Well, thats 
a good point. I can see that it might be 
so. I had not thought of it.” 

“It is inevitable,” I replied. “Society 
shows, and always has shown, active hos 
tility toward persons who plainly overstep 
conventional bounds, especially when they 
are brazenly defiant or unreasonable about 
it. It would be no more disposed to look 
with favor on persons who divorced and re. 
married recklessly under the companionate 
plan than it is now. 

“The fact is that companionate marriage, 
with divorce by mutual consent, would 
prove no more attractive to people bent 
on extremes of sex license than is marriage 
today. A few of these reckless ones might 
use it as a cloak for license, just as a few 
use marriage and divorce today; but they 
would be an insignificant handful. It would 
be so much easier for such persons to sek 
what they want in liaisons, just as they do 
now, that they would want no kind d 
marriage whatever. 

“On the other hand, men and woma 
who sincerely loved each other, would glad 
ly abandon all thought of the liaison be 
cause here would be a type of martiagt 
suited to their needs; a marriage ‘sufficient- 
ly stable, and yet not too dangerously i- 
revocable. 

“Now, suppose you combine with ths 
deterrent and controlling power of public 
opinion the restraints imposed on people by 
their own sense of personal decency and 
social responsibility; and add, besides, the 
restraining power exerted on most persons by 
the emotional ties that tend to grow ou 
of the intimate contacts of marriage—eva 
childless marriages, like yours—and you 
have an almost overwhelming evidence that 
the tendency of companionate marriagt 
would be toward stable relationships rather 
than toward reckless promiscuity. And ye 
it would have the saving grace of not be 
ing as rigid, unreasonable and irrational ® 
its demands on human beings as is our pre 
ent code. It would be elastic enough 
make human happiness and reasonable bt 
man adjustments possible, in a way that 5 
now too often impossible. 

“Now, suppese you and Larry wanted 3 
divorce, either at this time or later, whe 
you have had children. How would yw 
size that up? Would you have a right @ 
it? Would you resent any soc regula- 
tion that hindered it?” : 

“I should say that if we wanted it nom 
for good reasons, we ought to have it, 
she replied. “If there were children, thet 
we might reasonably be expected to SUC 
provided our differences were not of & 
that would make our home a place = 
children could not be happy or rightly 
for.” 

“Exactly,” I said. “There are os 
where it is better for the children that > 
parents should separate; but ordi 
better that they should stick. But 
you and Larry wanted a divorce now. ‘ 
you any notion of what you wo have 
do in order to get it?” 


FOr a moment she did not answet- Pre 
ently she said: “I don’t su ? 
recall it; but. my father and 
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divorced when I was twelve. I was old 
enough to realize very keenly what was hap- 
pers, which I bought at a news-stand 
and smuggled into my room. I cried over 
them there; but Mother didn’t know it. 
She thought I knew only what she told me. 
Yes, I think I know a little about what it 
means. I remember the things that came 
out about Father. I had always loved and 
worshiped my father; and I know those 
things, so contrary to all I had been taught, 
wrenched me about inside to such a degree 
that in some ways I’ve never gotten 
straightened out since. Oh—it was horrible! 
“It wasn’t till years later that I told 
Mother what I knew, and learned from her 
that there hadn’t been a word of truth in it 
all, that they had to slander and lie and 
commit perjury to get their divorce. They 
had intended to keep the thing more or less 
secret-—the scandal part, I mean; but some 
reporter got onto it by accident. 
“It was all planned in advance. They 
met with their lawyers, and the lawyers 
planned the whole thing for them; and 
Father hired a woman to play the part—a 
woman he wouldn’t have so much as looked 
at. And Mother had to tell an outrageous 
story about how cruel Father had been— 
mental cruelty, they called it; but it was as 
absurd as if she had said he had beaten 
her. Father didn’t defend himself.” 


“"TSHEN I need not urge on you,” I sug- 

gested, “that a condition wherein peo- 
ple must slander and lie to get the divorce 
they have to have, is wrong. Like other 
things in marriage, we have made divorce 
contraband by making decent divorce dif- 
ficult to obtain without indecent measures. 
You see what it amounts to is this: we have 
injected into our law-books such a concep- 
tion of marriage that our laws forbid the 
courts to give two persons a divorce unless 
one of them wants it and the other doesn’t. 
Such is the effect of it, since divorce in the 
open by mutual consent of the parties is 
not allowed. ° 

“And so it comes about that if you and 
lary should today want a divorce, and 
should mutually and openly avow in court 
that for such cause you wanted it, the court 
would not grant it. For both of you thus 
to want it and consent to resort to some 
faked-up cause, permitted by statute, as so 
many do, would be collusion. For your 
Parents to fix things the way they did in- 
volved perjury, a penitentiary offense. And 
yet that is the way thousands of divorces 
ae obtained, particularly in States that al- 
low divorce only on grounds of adultery. 

“The law picks this silly, traditional rea- 
son, based on jealousy; and it forces people 
to pretend to have done what in many cases 

haven't done. It is all taken as a 
matter of course. The lawyers know the 
whole business is a farce; the judges know 
it, and the juries suspect it; and they all 

Wink at it because it is easier to obey the 
absurd letter of the law than it is to attack 

on of our theology in his lair, and 
fet your head snapped off. We claim in 
country that there is no connection be- 

‘ween church and state. I don’t know what 

Started that story; but I know it 
ceased to be humorous, and is far too 
much like a practical joke. 

“Suppose you and Larry wanted a di- 
vorce: Think how much better it would be 
if, of following out this disgraceful 
of lies, hypocrisy and deceit, you 
could come to some such person as 
Say: ‘Judge, we want a divorce.’ 
would I do? Would I give you 
by mutual consent right off 

no questions? Not at all. 
no such offhand proceeding. 
ion you both, together and 
i I'd get all the facts in confi- 
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- and I was old enough to read the 





Circumstances would be such 
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We made it up to meet the su- 
preme desires of 1000 men whose 
ideals of a shaving cream we asked. 

130 formulas were developed and 
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one. All our 60 years of soap study, 
we put into this preparation. 

Then we told men, “Don't Buy, 
Yet—accept a 10-day tube to try 
and find out first if you like it.” 

The result was a business sensa- 
tion. Palmolive Shaving Creamyr 
almost instantly, to a leading lei. 
tion in its highly competitive field. 

Millions of men have flocked to it. 
We think you will find it superla- 
tive in a shaving cream. Hence, seek 
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you well. But still there may be a 
better one. This test may mean 
much to you in comfort. Send the 
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Whatever you do— 
buy fast selling film— 


The Ansco Readyset, easiest cam- 
era in the world for non-pro* 
fessionals to use and one of the 
line of famous Anscos that won 
the Sesquicentennial Gold Medal. 
Sold by good stores everywhere. 

Vest Pocket Readyset, $7.50 
No. 1 Readyset, $10.50 

No. 1A Readyset, $13.50 


- Ansco Dispenser Cillustrated/abov 


HE fresher the film, the surer the picture. The 
faster it sells, the fresher it is. Ansco has taken 
this into account in working out negy plans which 
make popular AnscoSpeedex a fast@rseller than ever. 
In good stores everywhere, thafconvenient new 
is your positive 
assurance of fine, fresh film. Her@ are théteasons: 
(1) The film itself is Speedex, §roduct of Ansco, 
America’s oldest maker of camera and supplies; (2) 
every Dispenser contajns-gf accyrately gauged as- 
sortment of fastést selling sizes; J) every Dispenser 
is kept freshly supplied from earest of Ansco’s 
105 Speedex distributing centers. 


Speedex is the film that makes picture-taking 
easy under the widest possible range of light con- 
ditions. If there's a chance in the world for a pic- 
ture, Speedex is sure, to come through. The wider 
range of responsiveness means more and better pic- 
tures—and makes it actually easy for anyone to get 
**6 out of 6.”’ 


The early history of photography in America is woven about a 
few nenins paar names— among them Anthony, Scovill, 


Adams and Go 


dates back to 1842. The distinction of originating roll-film, of 
being the first in America to make cameras and the first to estab- 
lish a full line of professional supplies all belongs to Ansco. 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, 


win—all now represented in Ansco. The record 


a EST. 1842 
eal Nene 


INC. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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that you would have none of the 
inducements to conceal every vital fact from 
the judge. I am getting the truth frp 
people all the time by just such method 
In many cases I find some trifling migg. 
derstanding, easily straightened out, jg the 
cause of all the mischief, and am able to 
start the couple off again, satisfied that they 
don’t need a divorce after all. 

“Many times—most times, in fact—some 
sex misunderstanding is back of the dif. 
culty. Perhaps one or the other had had 
puritanical attitude toward sex. There 
a score of possible reasons. Often all that 
can be straightened out, with the help of 
psychiatrist, if need be. 

“But suppose when you come to me] 
find that I can’t do anything to make you 
happy together. Why, then, and then only, 
I. would grant your petition for divore 
There would be no lawyers, no alimony, nm 
scandals aired in open court, no newspaper 
gossip, no purse-breaking expense. You 
could part without bitterness; you would be 
little the worse off; and you would both be 
free to seek happiness further on. Wouldnt 
that be better? Would it savor of the cor 
ruption and hypocrisy and fraud and colly- 
sion and lying and lust and real cruelty in 
which the institution of divorce is steeped 
at present?” 


ma HERE is one thing I want to ask” 
she said after a thoughtful pause. 
“These members of the younger ger 
eration, mere boys and girls, who at prs 
ent have secret sex affairs—wouldn't they 
take advantage of the companionate mar 
riage aS a way of carrying on their affais 
in the open, under the protection of th 
law? You know how freely they disregard 
the restraints of public opinion even now. 
They have their own code, and they dont 
much care what their elders think, so long 
as they have the approval of their own st 
Isn’t that so?” 
“Undoubtedly,” I answered. “But has it 
occurred to you that the reason why they 
are so defiant and reckless is that society 
is providing them with no reasonable and 
respectable way of getting what they fed 
they have a right to? Believe me, they af 
not nearly so reckless as they seem. They 
conform very strictly to their own code, ad 
most of them, when they marry, make pe 
fectly dependable husbands, wives and par 
ents. The notion that they don’t is largely 
a myth. Companionate marriage 
prove, for most of them, a base for b 
responsible conduct in matters of sex. 
“But they are so young.” : 
“Nature doesn’t think so,” I replied 
“That’s what is making most of the trouble 
Our economic conditions amount to 4 
mand on young people that they shall re 
strain their impulse to mate—putting it! 
for a long period. It is a bad thing. 
them a way to marry—a way that 
be feasible economically, and they will come 
out all right. P 
“What e am advocating as immediately 
practicable is something which we 
substantially have, and do not acknow 
that we have it—a ae 
marriage entered into with the e 
on the part of society, and of the ie 
marrying, that it will be permanent, 
that it will probably change over to 
procreative or family marriage later, % 
of them under my observation have bal 
“I stand on that; and I refuse to be 
responsible for any further changes 
ciety of the future may make. what # 
nothing to do with the question of 
are to do with this thing we 4 thee 
“But I will add this: i = 
oungsters did substitute the Co 
— for their secret liaisons, — p 
put themselves under the control © a 
order, that would be gain, a: 
whether they divorced and expem™ 
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the present ied repeatedly or not. On such terms 
ul fact from there would be less danger in their con- 
truth from duct than in the present system of liaisons 
h methods in which they indulge so recklessly, and 
ling misyp. so promiscuously. Fine types of girls, from 
out, is the some of our best homes, have confessed to 
im able to me their sex experiences. Boys make the 
d that they same confessions. Companionate marriage 
would be better than that, even if they 
fact—some frankly went into it as a temporary thing.” 
| the diff. I shall not attempt here to report the 
had had a rest of my conversation with Edna. It last- 
There is eda long time, and I have already given the 
en all that esentials of it. It was typical of many dis- 
help of a cussions on companionate marriage which I 
have had with various men and women who 
to me, | have voiced their doubts to me. Usually I 
make you have found that their objections were 
then only, founded on a misconception of my mean- 
wr divorce. ing; and frequently I have been able to win 
limony, no them over to enthusiastic support of my 
newspaper views. Such has been my experience with 
nse. You the various groups of men and women with 
| would be whom I have had an equal chance to explain 
ld both be my meaning and my purposes. 
Wouldnt 
of the cor- VERY fine woman recently talked to 
and collu- me confidentially concerning her expe- 
cruelty in riences as dean of women in a certain State 
is steeped university. I have already mentioned her 
in reporting my conversation with John 
Comstock. She told me she was convinced 
t to ask,” that companionate marriage, as I had out- 
| pause. lined it to her, was bound to be accepted 
nger gen- by the coming generation as a solution of 
> at pres the problems that confront many of our 
ldn’t they young people who are thrown into daily 
nate mar contact with each other in the relations of 
veir affairs college life. 
yn of the Here is substantially what she said to 
disregard me: “Judge, I am convinced that there 
ven now. would be absolutely nothing wrong in a 
hey don't young couple at college availing themselves 
t, $0 long of a companionate marriage law, if there 
own sé. were one, and at the same time going their 
respective ways through college and out 
ut has it into the business world—living their lives 
why they separately and associating when they cared 
at society to, much as if they were merely engaged. 
able and I don't see why they should not continue 
they fed in such a way of life, either till they decided 
they are to form a companionate home, or a home 
m. They with children, or till one or both of them 
code, and decided to end the union—as would some- 
nake per times happen. I think the coming genera- 
and par- tion will have something of this kind, and 
is largely that it will be much better than the pres- 
e would ent Suppressions, the present pretenses at 
rational, celibacy, and the illicit, secret and lawless 
sex.” relationships which I know exist among the 
very finest types of boys and girls from 
our best homes—and which, because they 
trouble. are beyond control or detection, constitute 
to a de one of the gravest problems confronting so- 
shall re- Giety today. 
ng it of “Such a plan would largely put an end 
g. Give to the preoccupation with sex which today 
it would makes co-education a difficult problem. 
vill come More attention would be given to studies. 
“The great Majority of such unions 
nediately would become permanent marriages later, 
already with homes and children—a thing impossi- 
nowledgt ble under the present condition of illicit 
anionate relationships. It would, as you say, amount 
nectation doo etituting the one for the other. I 
persons ha 't think the people who object to this idea 
ent, - ve any notion of what is really going on. 
to Fe 
as most ] Woutp not hesitate,” she concluded, 
ve rer “to permit my own eighteen-year-old 
4 <A poe to enter into such a selationship of 
is proved > ged Marriage with a boy I ap- 
‘hat of, where they both believed they 
what We T each other. 
Ae ment oak the plan would be an induce- 
‘ a monogamy, and that it would less- 
anijonalt Polygamy—of which just now we have 
nd p im ¥, in marriage and out of it.” 
av A n of women should publicly 
dies © these significant views, her job would 
undoubtedly be in danger. 
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How can you judge a padlock? 
By the name YALE on the outside which, 
guarantees the mechanism on He inside!) 
The Yale & Townd Mtg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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THE FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF A CENTURY 


ITHOUT blast of trumpet, Winton 
Watches for generations have maintained 
pre-eminence in the art of watch-making. 
They have never yet been advertised. Now, 
with so many thousands of Winton Watches 
adorning the wrists of America, the story 
of these time-piece masterpieces must_be 
told. The creation of one family for over 
a hundred years,“Winton Watches are 
the crystallization of inherited knowl- 
edgé,\infinite care andsupreme skill. 
With inner perfedtionof movement 
and outer artistry of design, 
Winton Watches achieve a 
three-point supremacy of ac# 
curacy, beautyand durability. 


Winton Wrist-o-lette 
Gloria 


A creation of rare beauty and originality, 
the flexible, wrist band being part of the 
watch in a lovely unit of design. In 14K 
White Gold Filled, both watch case and 
flexible filigree bracelet, with center safety 
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DISHEIM Price $40.00 
BREGUET Other exclusive Winton designs range 
from $25 to $200. 
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Aw certain circles in Denver, wher 
denunciation of my views on ¢ 
ionate marriage and all education 

to it have been especially violent, fred 
been interested to compare these 
protestations with certain inside facts. 

For example, several years ago a 
man who, to my certain knowledge, had 
had a number of sex affairs, secretly map. 
ried the daughter of one of my clerical & 
nouncers. The parents were informed th 
next day. The couple are now living ip 
companionate marriage which has put ap 
end to the boy’s promiscuities. They have 
no children. I know that they have deli. 
erately avoided parenthood—because they 
told me the whole story. 

I am well acquainted with another youy 
man who married the daughter of a» 
other Denver man, a man who has bem 
very hot on my trail, and who has an espe. 
cial horror of the companionate marriag 
idea. This young man informed me spedi- 
cally that he and his wife are deliberately 
childless. It is a companionate marriage, and 
it has steadied both of them. 

The son of still another Denver man, of 
the same conservative stripe, has married a 
girl well known to me. She recently told 
Mrs. Lindsey and myself that she will have 
no children until she is ready for them 
It is a companionate marriage. The youn 
man has settled down in a way that would 
not have been possible to him by any othe 
means. 

Companionate marriages, all of them! 

The term “companionate,” as used i 
connection with our discussion of “com 
panionate marriage,” does not literally mem 
that the marriage is any different from 
present marriage—as so many seem 
think. Jt is present marriage—just as i 
exists now. But this term “companionate’ 
is employed more to denote what is gom 
on between couples in present marriage, be 
cause of certain privileges that so many d 
these modern married people are claiming 
under it. The most notable of these prv- 
ileges is the right of the individual coupk 
to determine when they shall have children 
Another privilege claimed is that when they 

cannot get along together, and there are D0 
children, their “mutual consent” to separalt 
should be a legal cause for divorce. (Pleas 
understand that in practically all case 4 
couple can now illegally get such a divorce) 
Another privilege they claim is that the é 
vorce laws should be amended to suit the 
growing economic independence of womél, 
and other economic changes in this new a, 
so as to fix different rules than those no" 
existing, for the support for those 
women who have no children, and whet 
marriage is, as is the case now in a Va 
large percentage of marriages im 
churches, entered into on what I have & 
scribed as this “companionate” basis. 
ferent rules, then, as to alimony and i 
rights of property; and even descent ao 
inheritance (where children are im 
might very justly be upon an entirely Gi 
ferent basis to suit these changed custom 


I" is these admitted conditions in pres 
day marriage that call loudly f for leg! 
regulation. For purposes of discussion, * 
say that those who use the privilege, #4 
until they voluntarily decide to have dik 
dren, or being childless, desire to 4 
by “mutual consent,” are descri be 
the “compdffionates.” But when they 
decided voluntarily to waive these on 
leges, we call that the “family.” The ros 
are used, then, more to keep in e 
distinctions—the “companionate” and 
“family”—existing now in present rf 
riage. No couple has to exercise 
these privileges, even if legally = 
unless they want to. It is simply 8 * 
dom of choice that is being 

people. Those who do not feel fee 
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nver, wher for themselves in such matters, or who pre- 
on compan. fer to follow the directions of their partic- 
n pertaining ular church, and for religious reasons want 
nt, I have pone of these privileges, of course have the 
se outwani right to ignore them. Nothing we will pro- 
> facts, pose will deny them that precious privilege 
0 a if they believe the law of God or the law 
Wledge, had of their church commands it, when it for- 
cretly mar bids divorce for any ground, or for the 
Clerical de. only ground of infidelity. 
formed the Understand, they still have this privilege 
W living ip notwithstanding there are many good people 
1aS put an who believe that present marriage may and 
They have does legalize as much or more immorality, 
have delib. licentiousness and vice inside of it, than goes 
cause they on outside of it, and that some of the 
shameful situations known to be constantly 
ther young going on inside of marriage, but for which 
ter of an no divorce is allowed, are infinitely worse 
o has bem than infidelity. Now, modern, up-to-date 
aS aN espe- youth, especially, along with what is be- 
€ marriage lieved to be most of our intelligent people, 
me specifi- are daiming the entirely different privileges 
deliberately tht I have mentioned. These people 
jarriage, and cheerfully concede to strictly religious or 
church people the privileges that I have also 
er man, of mentioned; but such people are not so 
; married a cheerful in conceding to others these new 
cently told and modern privileges that happen to be 
e will have different. 
for them. Modern couples, married in practically all 
The young the Christian churches, are, however, not 
that would only demanding but practicing these new and 
y any other different privileges. This is a definite and 
certain sign of the history of civilization 
of them! through which marriage and morals have 
s used ip ever changed, a proof positive that we al- 
of “com- ready have these new customs, that will 
erally mea soon force the state to put them into laws 
rent from ing with marriage, and therefore, as 
seem to with other laws on the subject, they will 
~just as i be added to our social institutions, and in 
1panionate” their legal regulation will make up what we 
at is going call our modern marriage and divorce code. 
arriage, be- 
0 many of HERE is a woman in Denver who de- 
re claiming hounces me and my views on these 
these priv- matters on every occasion, with the ancient 
jual couple talk about the “foundations of the home,” 
ve children and other sentimental nonsense having noth- 
when they ing to do with the facts. She has freely ex- 
here are D0 pressed and repeated the ancient theological 
to separate quip that the only kind of control she ad- 
rce. (Pleas vocates is self-control; and she has freely 
sll cases 4 said that she and her husband themselves 
a divorce) Practice “self-control.” For this reason she 
hat the d et it is practicable, and that it can be 
to suit the , 
of womel, 1 am acquainted also with a certain 
is mew ag, young woman in Denver who is the sweet- 
those now heart of this lady’s husband. The two of 
se married them make frequent week-end trips to- 
and whose gether to Colorado Springs and other re- 
in a vey sorts. On their return he always sends the 
; in th young woman a profusion of flowers. 
I have de I don't wish to seem heartless, or to ap- 
asis. Dit- Pear to exult over the silly wife of this 
y and the ray living in her fool’s paradise. I cite 
escent and facts merely to show that like many 
involved) other people, she doesn’t know what she is 
ntirely dit tating about. Self-control indeed ! 
d customs. — interests me to be present on 
occasions when some well-intentioned 
in preset Person rises to make his appeal against my 
» for keg eicaism. en comes the appeal to 
‘ussion, ¥ ten niience: Do they want their daugh- 
vilege, a0 ‘on enter companionate marriage, and 
have dit led” their purity and their chastity sul- 
0 separalt “Would you want your son to mar- 
ed here # ahs of who had been in the arms of 
they have ieee toad It never fails to “split the 
nese pri: Po _— groundlings;” it never fails to 
The tem who find Out of the crowd, and out of all 
mind thet than it easier to exercise their emotions 
and te hubbu. Tt never fails to raise a 
leg the of erical approval from many of 
se any © mer, ¢ whose sons and daugh- 
-puards, Munning wild for lack of sane safe- 
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me when this subject was 
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By this very method 
the finest French 
toilet soap is made 
“PM AKE: new toilet soap as mar- 


velous as French soap—but 
not so costly,” you begged us!- 

So we made the soap you wanted 
—made Lux Toilet Soap—by the 
very method France developed and 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. 


For years the world has looked 
to France for fine toilet soaps. For 
beauty-wise France knew the skin 
itself must be smooth, exquisite for 
true loveliness. So Lux Toilet Soap 
is made quite differently from 
other white soaps you are used to. 

Firm, fine-textured, satiny, Lux 
Toilet Soap is true savon de toilette. 
The instant bubbling lather caresses 
your skin giving you that delicious 
satin smooth luxurious feeling you 





Instant lather even in hard water 


LUX EOILET 3s CcAF 
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Lhe gracious gift of France - - 


Smeocth Skin 





























Yesterday 50c for a French toilet soap 
Topay—the same luxury for roc 


adored after costly imported soaps. 
It tends your skin the true French 
way. Somehow you do feel more 
exquisite. 

France's passion for perfection— 
America’s genius for achievement! 
Lux Toilet Soap, generous, long-wear- 
ing, isjust 10c! Leyef Bros. Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusettes: 


Already America has bought 
tens of millions of cakes 
SS 
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yo beauty is but skin deep—most pre- 


cious is your skin. Guard its freshness— 


its youth. Use face powders that are pure, 


that blend perfectly with your natural coloring. 


We Suggest Tre-Jur— 


The unique powder in 
Tre-Jur Compacts is quite 


new to the gentle art of | 
It has all the | 


beautifying. 
of a heavy 
that it stays 
put—its Bouch is lasting. 
It has all the virtues of i Ow- 
der in that it is as soft ass 
ing evenly, smoothly, per 
fectly with the skin. 


Beauty still unsung. 

lends a note of charm nev§r 

before known in the woffd Pit 

of cosmetics. — 

Tre-Jur Compacts owe Yheir wide popularity 

to this new amazing powder. You'll find it 
in the beautiful Tre-Jur 
“Twin” with its ample mir- 
ror, puff and powder... 
(a novel sliding drawer 


brings you rouge of ex- | 
quisite quality). Youll find | 
it in the “Thinese” and in | 
the “Little One”—a petite | 


compact in silver chased 
case, amazingly priced at 50c. 


If loose powder is your preference, there’s the 
lovely Tre-Jur Round Box—youg choice’ ot 
four perfect shades, in generous quantity, at 50c. 
Tre-Jur is sold at your favagite stdre or by mail 
from us. A generous sade of Tre-Jur Face 


Powder sent for 10c stamps or coin. House of 


Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 West 18th St., New York City. 
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POWDER AND COMPACTS 














HOUSE OF TRE-JUR, Inc. 

19 W. 18th St., New York City. 
I am enclosing 10c. Please send me the large-size 
sample bok of Tre-Jur Face Powder. 
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discussed one night in a Denver church. 
She is a leading club-woman in Denver, 
active in public affairs of every kind. At 
the time th.s mother was applauding so vio- 
lently against me at that meeting, and de- 
manding that I be ousted from the bench 
for my doctrines, her daughter was having 
a very hectic love affair with a youth. She 
sat beside her mother at the meeting, and 
watched her with a peculiar half-smile on 
her face. She didn’t join in the applause on 
my side, for very good reasons, as I knew. 

Her mother would have asked questions. 

I once asked this girl to my chambers, 
and she brought her mother with her, as 

many of these girls do. Her mother as- 
sured me that she was on confidential terms 
with her daughter, on whom she beamed as 
she said: “Of course, Sallie, you would tell 
your mother anything you would tell the 
Judge.” 

“Oh, of course, Mother,” said Sallie duti- 
fully. 

I had seen this little farce enacted so often 
that I didn’t even smile. 

I explained to the mother that as I was 
calling Sallie as one of many witnesses in 
a case, I would have to question her alone. 
| When her mother had gone, Sallie breathed 
|a sigh of relief, and then proceeded to tell 
me things that would utterly have floored 
her mother had she heard them. 

I saw Sallie a few days after the meeting 
at which her mother had applauded so vi- 
olently against me. “I think you have 
straightened things out in my mind, Judge,” 
|she said. “Harry and I just couldn't see 
| this marriage idea; but now we see that it 
| would be a lot better than what we've got. 
| We’re going to get married. Harry is dif- 
| ferent from the other boys I’ve gone with. 
| We'll see it through. But just suppose I 
had married one of the others!” 

“Ves, but you felt sure about them—at 
the time, didn’t you?” I asked. 

“Not sure this way,” she said. “Just the 
| same, Judge, I'd feel a lot safer if we could 
| have divorce by mutual consent when and 
|if we want it. However, we're going to 
take a chance.” 

They married a week later. A compan- 
|ionate marriage. It will end that girl's 
| liaisons. Like most of the other compan- 
| ionate marriages I know, I fully expect to 
| see her in due time in a happy home, with 
a group of thriving children about her. 


| 


MONG the eminent critics of my 

viewS on companionate marriage is 
the president of a certain great Eastern uni- 
versity. He courteously expressed his dis- 
sent recently in a newspaper interview, and 
incidentally showed by referring to com- 
panionate marriage as “trial marriage,” that 
he had not informed himself of my views 
at first hand. 
He would have been interested to know 
that on the very day that interview ap- 
peared in a Denver newspaper, I received 
a letter from a student in the university of 
which he is the head. It was a pitiful 
letter from a boy very badly in need of 
guidance and help. He was writing me be- 
cause he had read what I thought about 
companionate marriage, and because there 
| was nobody else, he said, to whom he could 
confide his problem without being con- 
demned and told to follow a course that 
| was already wrecking his health and hap- 
| piness. 
| He was in love with a girl who also 
| loved him. He could not afford to marry. 
And his principles and those of the girl had 
so far kept them from entering on a liaison, 
though both of them felt an almost irre- 
sistible wish to do so. 
| This terrific effort at self-control on his 
| part was, he thought, wrecking his health 
| and his nerves. He found himself helpless 





.¢ | without marriage—since, as I have said, a 


liaison was against his principles. Here was 
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no reckless specimen, but a fine, Upright 
boy, eager to do right and seeking 

Companionate marriage would exactly solyp 
his problem. How would the President gj 
his university meet that problem? Wout 
he have a single idea to offer that Was Dot 
part of a code which is demonstrably fail. 
ing to work in people’s lives? If he hy 
something to offer besides moral platitudes 
and catchwords that get nobody anywher 
why is he not sought out by this boy? Tk 
answer is that the boy knows it all by 
heart already. He could say it all bed 
ward or read it upside down. And fe 
knows that it doesn’t meet the facts, 

I have letters from many other university 
students, men and women, telling me ther 
circumstances, and eagerly pointing out how 
perfectly companionate marriage woul 
solve their personal problems. One letter 
comes jointly from a young couple. They 
love each other. They want to marry, An 
they want both of them to go their ways 
as before. But they hesitate. Marriage i 
such a long step; society expects so much: 
their friends wouldn’t understand their mar 
rying and yet not living together, but 
sociating only occasionally instead. It would 
make them conspicuous; it would make ther 
arrangement a source of embarrassing com 
ment. They have no thought of anything 
other than a permanent union; but they 
frankly face the fact that they may have 
guessed wrong, because so many people do 
guess wrong; and why should they assum 
themselves to be infallible where others fail? 
What horrifying candor, what an immonl 
and shocking and shameless honesty! What 
is the world coming to! 

A few weeks ago there came to see m 
a young man who was in a bad way, tied 
up to a wife he didn’t love and who didat 
love him. They had married in haste, am 
they had had two children in two years- 
children they didn’t want because they wer 
financially unprepared to take care of them, 
and because their own relationship was badly 
adjusted and threatening to go on the rods 

Poverty and worry and unwanted babis 
had done their work. There was no low 
left—only a tension that now made mutul 
understanding well-nigh impossible. 

I said to him: “Why did you many 
her?” 

“I never really did love her,” he # 
swered. “I just thought I did. It was! 
till after we had married, and the i 
novelty had worn off, that I realized thal 
I had done the thing on impulse, in 4 
ment of overwhelming desire. 

“And now, Judge, I've met another git 
Her name’s Anne. I love her. This tm 
I'm certain of it. 7 

“For God’s sake, Judge, can’t thing 
fixed in some way so that I can gt? 
divorce from Jane, or she from me? } 
marriage of ours is a rotten thing. It iat 
marriage. Why can’t I marry Anne? 

Of course there is really no way out of 
mess like that. It is a tragedy by 
solution. Divorce would deprive the 
dren of at least one parent, and of a hom 
and yet for such a couple to remain to 
gether may make a home so wretched 
no child can be rightly reared in t® 
that divorce might well prove the 
the two evils. That’s the dilemma. 


RECENTLY had a conversation wins 

Denver minister who had listened 
public talk I had made on compe’. 
marriage, wherein I explained my ~ 
much as I have done in these 
phasizing again and again that com 
marriage is an actual institution, 4 
part of our marriage system now. a 

“Why, Judge,” he exclaimed, 
see anything wrong with this — 
What amazes me is the hullabaloo 
that has been kicked up, and ot 
sion and misunderstanding that ba % 
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1 t your head all over the country 
— first proposed social and legal 
Sion of the companionate. + —_ 
ou are a public menace and ought 
ake off the bench. I don't see 
where they get it. It’s sheer hysteria; they 
ye altaid of something. 
“The fact is, Judge, that a lot of them 
gre just waking up, after venting their fury 
on you, to the fact that you've told the 


“| am sure they never thought of it till | 
you brought it to their attention. But now | 


they can’t deny it; they know the thing 
is here, right among them, the minute they 
sop to think; and it is rather funny to see 
how dazed they are to discover that they 
have been violently denouncing you for ex- 
pressing in plain English a practice which 
has grown up in their midst, unsensed by 
them, and unsuspected.” 


THE WOMAN PAYS 

(Continued from page 71) 
in the “movies,” and how I was trying to 
bring he and his wife together, and he said 
it was wonderful. Fleeta hasn’t given me 
a decent word today. Tomorrow I am 
going to smuggle Avery onto the set and 
let him watch us proffessionals. Of course 
he is just a small-town boy but I will 
treat him nice for old times sake, as the 
saying is. 


AR. 1: Oh, what an exciting day! I 
will just simply never get over what 
has happened. How wonderful everything 
is! I always knew what a wonderful boy 
Avery was. No matter how many men I 
have met out here, I always knew that Avery 
had something. I knew he had “it,” which 
is what we proffessionals call talent and good 
looks and everything. I will write down 

how it all happened. 
Rex King said I could bring him on the 
set, and no sooner had he come on the set 
Fleeta saw him and began to vamp 
I was so proud of Avery when he re- 
before everybody. Everyone saw 
and he resisting, even including 
So he came over and said what 
type Avery was, and had he ever 
and Avery said he always acted and 
the minstreal shows the McCabes gave 
year for all the employees at the 
» And Fleeta put in her ore and said 
knew he had “it,” and wasn’t he 
le type for her next picture? Then 
King looked at Jules, who looked very 
said that Avery certainly was, 
est was taken, and when the 
shown at five o'clock, Avery 
onderful. So it was decided 
and he will begin at $300 
NDRED) dollars a week! 
pe always knew that Avery was won- 
_ L always said even back in Escanaba 
future was not to be a hardwear 

e. 

going to get married right 
am going to give up my career, as 
beleive there should be two careers 
family, and I have always said I 
egy any sacrifise for the man which 
Very said he would be willing for 
OM as it would be nice if I had 
too, but I said no, I was willing 
I hing just to be a good 
Of course I am going to be 
minute. I will be able to 
f pointers, having been in 
so much longer than him, 
enough about Fleeta to know I 
there anyway. How wonderful 
know all our life that I have 
Career for “love’s sweet sake!” 
Saying is, “the woman always 
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Inside your 
mouth~. 


avefthe six real 
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Three on each side, they 
should be working 
day and night — 


1 The numbers show where 
the mouth glands are lo- 
eated. One pair is clear 
back in the throat. 


2 In the cheeks, a second 
pair needs daily care. 


Under the tongue two 
more must be kept active. 
Daily use of Pebeco re- 
news the vigor of the 
mouth glands, even where 
the toothbrush cannot 
reach. 

















uardians of tts YouTH 


YOUR PRETTY TEETH and sweet wholesome 


mouth. These are treasures indeed! 


And nature has appointed guardians for them—six 
little mouth glands. These bathe the mouth with pro- 
tecting fluids. But soft foods, lack of exercise, make 
them lazy. They slow up and decay begins. / 

Pebeco puts the mouth glands back to work. Its 
important salt awakens them to youthful activity 
with its keen sharp taste. How fresh and young your 


mouth feels now! 


Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products Company. 
= Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Name .. 


Mouth Glands 


Bisiveces 


young es (THIS COUPON NOT GOOD AFTER JUNE, 1928) 





FREE OFFER 


Send coupon today 


for generous tube 





Lehn & Fink, Inc.,Dept. R-4 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me free your new large-size sample tube of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
PRINT PLAINLY IN PENCIL 
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Woman’s Life Saved! | 


ERE is what happened—the 


rescuer’s own story: 


E¢Suddenly the kitchen was 
filled with flame and smoke. 
The cook was screaming 
hysterically. The fire was 
spreading rapidly and I knew 
I had to move fast to save 
her and the.house. Ina sec- 

I seized the Fire 


tinguisher and with a few,,. | 
99! 


trokes put out the blaze. 
chen fires are common,. Yours may 
“Fortify for Fire Fighting.” 
Guu; Fire Extinguisher in your 


THE NEW WOMAN IN THE NEW WORLD 
(Continued from page 87) 


| thing I’m free of,” she said again, “are old- 
| fogy ideas of religion, home and mother!” 





| from “Lohengrin.” 
| ten, twenty, a half-hour—and still no bride. 


After the Armistice she became engaged 
to a French officer. He followed her across 
the ocean. No doubt of it, he was des- 
perately in love with the vivacious American. 
Jessica was then about nineteen. The en- 
gagement and then the wedding date were 
announced. The young man’s family sailed 
for New York. Presents accumulated in Jes- 
sica’s home. Her bridal trousseau was pre- 
pared, amid a flutter of excitement on the 
part of her friends. Bridesmaids, all palpi- 
tant with pleasure, were fitted to their cos- 
tumes. And Jessica was enjoying all the 
attention and adulation, the compliments of 
friends, including the publicity in the papers, 
while her family were happy in the thought 


} that the irrepressible girl was going to set- 


tle down. 

At last came the day set for the wed- 
ding. Garlands festooned the church aisle; 
the chancel was banked with lilies; the pews 
were filled with waiting guests radiant in 
their new spring finery. In the vestry the 
groom with his best man awaited the sum- 
nions. In the loft the organist was on the 
qui vive to thunder forth the familiar march 
Minutes dragged into 


| Suddenly some one arrived, breathless. With 
| as sudden a shock to everybody as a clap of 


KILLS FIRE— SAVES LIFE 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 


CAUTION: Use only Gm Fire Exti ishi: 
Liquid (patented) with dim Fire Extinguishers 
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thunder, it was announced there would be 
no wedding that day. 

Jessica had nonchalantly changed her 
mind. Even people who knew the girl were 
shocked at the casual brutality of the thing. 
She refused to see the Frenchman. She had 
just tired of him, that was all. Anyway, 
marriage was a bore. Her parents were 
helpless. The papers, of course, made things 
worse for everybody—except Jessica. She 
seemed to enjoy the notoriety. 

Perhaps a law of compensation does work 
in human life. After falling in and out of 
love superficially many times, Jessica became 
wildly enamored of a young lawyer. He 
was handsome, brilliant, worldly, with a 
promising future before him. Moreover, he 
was immensely rich. Jessica pursued him 
madly. Perhaps she amused him; perhaps 
he understood her. He played with her for 
a time, but when it came to marriage he 
drew the line. Then she announced her en- 
gagement to another man. Many of her 
friends were quite sure that she did this just 
out of pride, and to egg the lawyer on. But 
instead of becoming jealous, he seemed just 
blithely indifferent. Jessica broke her second 
engagement. Again, by every means within 
her power, she tried to attract the man she 
loved. Failing, in a perfect fury she be- 
came engaged to the lawyer’s closest friend. 
She married him in what seemed a pre- 
cipitate hurry. This man was deeply enam- 
ored of her. And what happened? Within 
two months after marriage she turned her 
husband out of her home, indifferently, and 
with callous finality. 

A typical example of a modern girl in 
her attitude toward love and marriage, some 
would say. No, not at all typical, except 
of extreme cases. But even as such enough 
to make us question what youth may come 
to if certain current ideas should to any 
wide degree prevail. 


ONSIDERING such. cases—and_ the 

newspapers not infrequently record par- 
allels—one thoughtfully recalls the days 
when courtships were carried on through 
the medium of letters felicitously written. 
when there were gifts of flowers, and a girl 
would arrange a boutonniére to send to her 
lover, and when St. Valentine’s day was an 
important and memorable occasion, when en- 
gagements were of long duration and were 
seldom broken, and when a girl dreamed of 


marrying some one man and living happly 
ever aiter. 

In the ‘nineties, in contrast to the reyoly. 
tionary change which has come about in the 
contacts of the sexes, between young People 
there were abysms and abysms of CONVentiog 
and reserve. Everything was then Conducted 
along lines of the strictest formality, an op- 
posite social pole from the unchaperone 
functions of the present, when the young 
meet so indiscriminately. It must be a. 
knowledged that though there was mud 
that was absurd, nevertheless we of the older 
generation were saved from the Corruption 
of manners and sentiment which the present 
letting-down of all bars has brought about 


N pictures taken thirty years ago clothe, 

too, were rather ridiculous, outwardly it 
lustrative of the false modesty which th 
ban upon all sex matters entailed. That 
skirts sweeping the ground gathered up dust 
and microbes in the wearer’s path was not 
of such importance as that no bit of anke 
should meet the public gaze. _ The keyncte 
in dress then was modesty, while today its 
comfort. Great puffed sleeves and bustls 
that made sitting down without crushing 
them an art, hairpins failing to hold stry 
locks in place, have certainly been supe- 
seded by a safer, saner style. A current 
ballroom may not be as picturesque or th 
gowns as elaborate, and there may be a ter- 
dency to too much uniformity in dress, but 
surely the knee-high skirts, bobbed hair and 
abandoning of those atrocities called cores 
assure the dancer of more healthy enjoyment 
Whereas strange men may cut in oa 
dance today, in the decade when cotillion 
were held in New York at Delmonico’s 
Sherry’s, no girl would have thought d 
dancing with a man without his first having 
been solemnly introduced. Also the parents 
would have had to know all about the mans 
antecedents, his family and connections, be 
fore the acquaintance went further. Ther 
was nothing of the free-and-easy picking w 
of men friends now so common, where th 
fact that a boy and girl attended the sam 
party is sufficient to make them known t0 
each other. Nowadays young people met, 
and if congenial, at once a hurried “date’s 
made to go to the movies, a tea or fora 
motor drive. Compared with the modem 
“rush,” acquaintanceships used to 
only with the speed of a freight train. lt 
stead of thirty or forty, the average girl the 
probably came to know only five or six boys 
fairly well; and as a result, I believe, deept 
friendships and closer attachments dev 
Engagements to dance cotillions were 
far in advance, and one’s partner 
sent a lovely bouquet; and of course @ 
belle carried flowers from other men to 
These were often in their fading beall) 





“The Woman 
Who Waited’ 


Some years ago we printed a 
story entitled ‘“‘The App 
priate Word’’—and we still.are 
receiving inquiries for copie 
of the magazine containing 
that story. In an early 1ssue 
will appear another tale 
equal power by the salle 
gifted author— 


WILLIAM 
DUDLEY PELLEY 
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home with the myriad cotillion fa- 
yors, sometimes of real intrinsic value, some- 
times nothing more precious than paper or 


Prowards the end of a hectic season, if a 
sls father from fatigue fell by the wayside, 
she was accompanied to and from parties 
her maid. In nine cases out of ten, 
however, the father and mother remained 
awake until the clatter of horses’ hoofs on 
the cobblestones and the closing of the front 
door heralded their daughter’s safe return. 

There was little debauching of sentiment 
then. A nice girl felt that a man could pay 
her no higher honor than to ask her to be- 
come his wife. She rarely accepted only to 
break the engagement and boast of it. If 
de refused him, she kept the confidence 
sacred and told no one. 

Withheld from close intimacies by the con- 
ventions and the instincts of delicacy and 
breeding, girls then possessed a charm, an 
allure of mystery—that peculiar appeal of a 
beautiful thing aloofly remote—which have 
been lost to the run of their present-day. 
hail-fellow-well-met and slangy successors. 
In this an eternal law common to human 
nature applies. What is difficult to attain 
js most desired, struggled for and, once pos- 
sesed, highly prized. What is easy of pos- 
session is held in light regard. Some say 
that religions were most powerful when the 
sanctuaries were veiled, when the ark of the 
covenant was hidden from common gaze, and 
the symbolism of the mysteries was under- 
stood only by adepts. There is such a thing 
a making knowledge too common. And 
just as young people become hopeless pes- 
simists and lose all sense of purpose in life 
through the materialistic teaching that life 
is merely “the chemical interaction of hydro- 
carbon molecules,” idealization ceases when 
mystery is taken away from sex. 


CaenCE has yet to explain the origin, 
and plumb the mystery of life. Our shoddy 
materialism has only achieved a destruction 
of the glamour. Idealization is necessary if 
what is basically a physical attraction is to 
be sublimated into something more lasting 
and finer. Sex attraction, exalted into ro- 
mantic love, has been the motif and inspira- 
tion of the world’s supreme art—of music, 
paiiting and literature. Nothing has ever 
80 deeply stirred the heart of man, from 
and Theocritus to Shakespeare and 
For it has been the inherent in- 
man to lift woman and transcen- 
his love into a realm beyond the 
ysical. As this instinct has been 
deep and age-long development, it 
seem there is some evolutionary pur- 
to it, some ultimate goal of attain- 
to be reached—a pinnacle where the 
of human love leaps like a flame 
toa destiny beyond the stars. 

t is what has been lost to so many 
t age. They not only do not 
€ aS a thing to last until death 
» but the idea of an attachment 
profound and spiritualized that 
tinue into a life everlasting is 
as archaic a superstition as the 
of a Hindu wife’s walking into her 
funeral pyre. 

must admit, as I have said, that girls 
too guardedly sheltered, allowed too 
freedom for their self-development, and 
too often regarded as chat- 
golden nineties. They have 
er and more wholesome sta- 
women’s position would be 
world’s history if we had 
the elements of reserve, sin- 
ation. In the days when 
put each other on pedes- 
too much idealization, per- 
Many fell in love with the 
Created about some beloved ob- 
With the object itself, and 
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Present-day dental findings urge the importance of starting early in children the habit of removing film twice daily 


from the teeth by Pepsodent. Gleaming 


smiles, the reward of daily care, bring charm and popularity in later life 


Mother! Look for Film 


Every Day—on Child’s Teeth 


The filnf on teeth to which authorities ascribe many of your own 
and your children’s tooth and gum disorders 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


EETH and gums are imperiled, say 
many authorities, by a film that forms 
on teeth. 

Ordinary brushing having . failed fo 
combat it effectively, a new way tm tooth 
cleansing has been advised?>}A way that 
differs in formula and effect from pre- 
vious methods. These are embodied in 
the special film-removing dentifrice 
Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


By running your tongue across your, 
teeth, you will feel a film; a slippery 
sort of coating. Ordinary brushing does 
not remove it. 

Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. That is why, according to 
leading dental opinion, teeth look dingy 
and “off color.” 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It invites and breeds the 
germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth 
by authorities. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. That is why regular film removal 
is urged as probably first in correct gum 
protection. 

Most dental authorities urgently ad- 
vise thorough film removal at least 
twice each day. That is every morning 
and every night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice which 
leading dental authorities favor. Different 
from any other tooth paste. 

Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 
moves it; then polishes the teeth in 


gentle safety to ewamel. It combats 
the acids of d@cay and scientifjtally 
firms the gums: It multiplies thé alka- 
linity of the saliva. And meéts, thus, 
in all ways; the exactments’of modern 
dental Science. oJ 

On dental adviceppfeople are adopting 
this new way/o# tooth cleansing. Ob- 
tain Pepsddent, the quality dentifrice, 
at drug stores. Two months’ supply’ at 
a moderate price—or send coupon for 
10Aday tube. Use twice every day. See 
your dentist twice each year. Make 
both a habit. 


FREE —10-DAY TUBE 








FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day 
tube to The Pepsodent Co., Dept. 
1198, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, U.S.A. Only one tube to a 
family. 


(SATIRE SPR. DPIC ths BR 


Canadian Office: The Pepsodent Co., 
191 George St., Toronto 2, Ont., Canada. 2480 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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ZS. : KGANAANSANZANDN OO 
“Stronger, Clearer, Better 


BINOCULARS 


han those costing double.”” 
E. F.D., Annapolis, Mj. 
“Saw flagpole 50 miles away 
F. W. P., Cincinnati, 


Tested by the 
GOVERNMENT 


ps. 
T BSTED by Bureau of Standards at Washington. See 
miles away! Conquer distancé! Bring people, ships, 
game, scenes—right to your Feet! Explore vistas ot 
nature? Double the thrill of dashing sports! You'll find 
these Binoculars a never-ending pleasure—a life-time 
treasure! Usually sell from $40.00 to $50.00. As Importers, 
selling ad pat Tags our price represents BIG sav- 
ings. We are selling thousands to Army, Navy Officers, 
Explore Motorists, Tourists, Yachtsmen, Big Game 
Hunters, Globe- Trotters, Naturalists, Men and 23 
Women all over the World at this Bargain Price. ° 
10 Days’ Trial ABSOLUTELY FREE! 





It is arousing nation-wide com- 


Sur am ment! | We ask for NO money in 

/ advance! NOTHING on Delivery. 

. "4 BINOCULARS are sent to re- 

res) * sponsible persons for 10-Days’ 

Trial ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
if pleased, you may pa on Budget Plan: i g 

$5.00 MONTHLY $ 75 
or if you prefer to pay cash at end of 10 DAYS, 
deduct $1.75 and send Check or Money Order 
Sor $21.75 in FULL SETTLEMENT. Other- 


wise return them. Order NOW at this Bargain Price! 
Send NO Money! Pay NOTHING on Delivery! 


SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 
. Be ters, tional Mail-Order House 
ns. era of Honorable jings’’ 

365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Largest Retailers of Binoculars in the World. 
Gentlemen: — Send _me the 8-POWER BINOCU- 
LARS for 10 days’ FREE TRIAL on the above plan. 


Name 


Address ™ — 
Clip and mail this Adv. NOW, If a new customer please tell 
us something about yourest, We will appreciate and respect 
the information. THANK YOU! R.B. 6-27 
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ON’T take chancé® with an 

oversoft tooth Bbgush! Damp, 
“dead ” bristles fail to an between 
your teeth. Fail to stimulate and 
strengthen your gums. 

The new Pebeco Tooth Brush— 
ventilated—dries overnight. Use 
it twice a day—you’ll find it always 
firm and “live.” And see how its 
two tufts reach every part of your 
teeth. All druggists. 

Made only by Pebeco, Inc., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


PEBECO. 


VENTILATED 


“Tooth Brush 

















| friends, was just a few months older. 





to Ned W—, 





shattering disillusion. But there was this 
in being admired and idolized, in being 
treated with deferential courtesy and re- 

t—many did try to live up to the highest 

ceptions of the one who loved them, and 
© fit into the niche into which they were 
placed. Tell people they are good, and they 
will usually try to be good. Look for the 
bad, and you will find it. 

There was perhaps, too, an overemphasis 
upon the little details of etiquette—in the 
approach and attitude of the young toward 
one another, when the technique of court- 
ship was so formal and rigidly arranged in 
a period when the use of profanity before a 
young woman would have been unpardon- 
able, and when no youth would have re- 
mained sitting while a girl was standing. 
But there was real refinement. There was 
fineness of sentiment. Girls were honored 
with a serious regard, and no girl would 
have dreamed of violating that respect by 
such vulgarities and laxities of conduct as 
are in evidence now. We did try to ful- 
fill the réle which men set up for us. When 
love came, it was not regarded as a casual 
flash of interest, a passing escapade, a thing 
for a momentary “kick,” but as the great- 
est thing that could come into a human life. 
It was a thrilling experience. For a girl it 
was the “great adventure.” She became en- 
gaged only after a proper course of wooing, 
and then only after serious consideration, in 
which her parents were consulted and in 
which they had their say. Marriage was 
looked forward to as the most important 
step—the threshold into a new life, with new 
responsibilities, and a settled future. And a 
home was planned and yearned for as homes 
are not planned now. For all of which 
—while there were defects in the system— 
much is to be said at a time when ideals 
of the home and family life are with the 
frivolous majority a fading mirage. 


WAS eighteen at the time of my first 
ball, and Sylvia R—, one of my dearest 
With 
what whispered confidences and thrilling ex- 
pectations hadn’t we prepared for that mo- 
mentous affair! And it was epochal in our 
sheltered lives—that first stepping out into 
the social world of our time, with an op- 
portunity for widening our circle among the 
young men of the day. A truly exciting occa- 
sion! For like all girls, we had our romantic 
dreams—fed upon sentimental literature and 
poetry. We were, oh, so much more ro- 
mantic than the worldly-wise are now! 
How lovely Sylvia was in that brilliant ball- 
room! In her white satin and tulle gown 
she was as frailly pretty as Juliet on her 
rose-embowered balcony. Shy, demure, her 
large eyes glistening with excitement as vio- 
lets with morning dew, she stood out among 
more radiantly beautiful girls as a pale wind- 
flower in a garden of poppies. Poetic and 
dreamy, reticent and living in her reveries, 
she was the sort a poet might have rhap- 
sodized in melody—she always made me 
think of “La belle dame sans merci.” There 


| was a unique charm about her. 


It was at that ball Sylvia was introduced 
who was anything but a 
dreamer and poet, but a representatively de- 
cent, fine and sanely balanced young man. 
Ned had been graduated from Harvard and 
had gone into his father’s banking house. 
Stalwart and upstanding, he was athletic and 
had been a quarter-back in his college foot- 
ball-team. He played golf and polo. He 
had inherited something of his father’s har- 
dihood and aggressiveness, tempered by his 
mother’s rich brunette beauty, and he had 
a charming manner. By the old law of the 
attraction of opposites, perhaps, he was 
drawn to Sylvia, so flowerlike and frail. 
Handsome and virile, Ned was anything but 
a moon-calf type of lover, while Sylvia 
might have been a model for a Rossetti ma- 
donna. Ned became a power in finance, and 
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later was elected to the United States Sep 
ate. Their romance was typical of the 
proach of the young toward each other mi 
so strikingly in contrast with that of t 

Sylvia told me afterward it was love x 
first sight, though they weren't married fy 
three years. At that first meeting they hai 
just a few words—Sylvia’s dances had g 
been preémpted. But with burning cheeks 
her eyes downcast, her heart aflutter she 
heard him ask whether he might all 
which was as far as he could go after a fry 
introduction. 

Ned prefaced his visit by sending a hm 
box of Gloire de Dijon roses. “How did by 
ever find out”—Sylvia’s eyes sparkled 
“that these are my favorites? How wonde. 
ful!”—burying her face in their fragrance 

After several visits Ned was permitted p 
come in the evening, when he was received 
in the family group. He talked with Sylva} 
father—about the stock-market, _politis, 
golf; they had much in common. Defem. 
tial, he paid as much attention to Sylvai 
mother as to herself. Sylvia played the p 
ano and sang. A far cry from the jaz 
and the popular songs of today—“For Shes 
My Baby Now” and “You Can’t Cry onMy 
Shoulder”—the songs of that time thous 
sentimental were sweet. “In the Gloaming’ 
“Annie Laurie,” “Oh, the Days of the Ken 
Dancing.” Perhaps Mr. Henry Ford is righ 
in that much of the popular modem mux 
is vulgarizing and demoralizing in its rex- 
tion, and that we should have a retumw 
the songs of the past. 

Among the richer young men, many owned 
their own traps, called “T-carts” and “ty 
carts,” or one of them who didn’t migi 
borrow his father’s carriage. So Sylvia wm 
asked to drive in Central Park, as did othe 
girls, with great formality, and with a grom 
perched up behind! 

In sending flowers Ned was. not withot 
competition. During Sylvia’s first season ot 
she attracted other admirers, and tribute 
came from them, sometimes with ams 
again anonymously. It was a lot of im 
guessing who the donors were. One & 
Valentine’s day there arrived a very lag 
bunch of violets in which was smuggel 
away an enamel violet pin with a diamal 
dew-drop. The sender could not resist ® 
closing his name, and Sylvia’s father, toh 
chagrin, made her return the gift prompt. 


AS their friendship progressed, Ned a 
Sylvia exchanged books—novels of Clit 
lotte M. Yonge, Marie Corelli's “ 
Roe’s “Barriers Burned Away,” and Augis 
Evans’ “St. Elmo”—and they discussed the 
together. All the girls read Charlotte 
Yonge in those days, and wept buckets 
tears over “The Heir of Redcliffe.” Chew 
sentimental books, you may say! Perham 
but there was real idealism in those som 
exaggerated and melodramatic as they wet 
they helped to bring out the spiritual va 
conceptions of love and put passion @ 
rarefied plane. Their heroes, all noble 
self-sacrificing, chivalrous and chaste, beast 
our ideal lovers. Much healthier books 
young girls, some contend, than 

the imitators of Zola, our modern i 
whom love is a thing to be analyzed to 
origin in physical chemistry. Isnt it D 
surely, to delight in the heavenly 

of the lily, surpassing all of Solomon's ; 
than to concern oneself solely in wad 
in the muck and mire? And I'm 
materialistic school of dissectors of a 
emotion—Mr. Theodore Dreiser, #0) 
wood Anderson, Mr. Maxwell Bodies 
et al.—seem concerned only wi 
terial. 

During our innocent and mild preocclPy 
tions we had then time to ome 
wasn’t a mad chase from one party 
other, and our reading wasn't all GS 
to romantic novels. We read poetry 
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very spiritual verses, and more serious things. 
We read Emerson, Thoreau and Henry 
's “Greatest Thing in the World.” 
I'm sure Sylvia, like the rest of us, while 
her hands strayed over the piano in daily 
practice oF while she sewed and embroid- 
aed, soared in a cloud-land of fantasy il- 
jumined with love’s roseate hues. All girls 
were taught to sew; and many were obliged 
to make their own dresses or else clothes 
for poor children. And as they sewed and 
embroidered filmy things for their trousseau, 
ts to be worn on their honeymoon, 
they were storing away, too, embroideries of 
fancy, filaments of expectant dreams. 
When the time came that Sylvia might 
express her preference, she would 
umange for Ned a boutonniére to be worn at 
a cotillion or dinner. Eloquent of things 
said, this was done when no words of 
love were spoken. And before it came to 
the writing of letters, what might not be 
indicated through the lacy things mailed to 
one another on St. Valentine’s day. Valen- 
tin’s day—what excitement, what thrills, 
when girls called on one another and proudly 
ethibited the mysterious mementoes which 
had come in the mail! 
Sylvia’s happiness was contagious after her 
engagement was announced and during the 
preparations for lier wedding. She lived in 
a sort of seventh heaven. And if she was 
lovely as a bride, she was more wonderful 
when she became a mother. She refused 
completely to turn her infant over to a 
nurse, and with the baby in her arms she 
was more than ever a pre-Raphaelite ma- 
donna, Her husband literally worshiped her, 
and her marriage was well-nigh flawless. 
Most wives today would resent the re- 
strictions which Sylvia accepted in the course 
of things. Years after her marriage, an old 
admirer, who had himself married and be- 
come a widower, turned up. Sylvia received 
one day a box of Jacqueminot roses—the 
sort he had sent her so often in the long ago. 
It would never have occurred to her to look 
at another man, but this one came as an 
friend. After the gift of roses he asked 
to have luncheon with him. Ned was 
and furious. He would not permit 
hn “I trust you,” he said, “but 
any man.” 
}an element common with many men 
in which was like a discord in a 
symphony—that of masculine jeal- 
and the implied distrust of a woman, 
"$s assumption to curtail her freedom 
tion and to monopolize and dominate 
her life. A husband was literally her “lord 
and master,” and the wife was expected to 
obey.” Whatever a husband’s devotion, 
there were times when such arrogance and 
suspicion chafed even the mildest and most 
oa. That today we have left 
€ cannot now imagine a woman 
$0 hedged in. 
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ys could we combine something of the 
* idealism and decorousness of the old- 
lime romance with the present freedom, 
eee would be pretty nearly perfect. 
fairness, everything considered, today’s 
is far preferable to the former 

i amounting in cases to actual 
ae To reach a fair appraisal as to 
prcsd Preserving from the past, one 
which phases of life and customs 
ton Women can be thankful to be free 


Certainly there was too i 
: great interference 
by Daren when it came to a girl’s selection 
ice Today few girls can be forced 
distasteful marriage; nor can they be 
med from marrying one on whom their 
ere is no necessity for elope- 
cote "eighties and ‘nineties an elope- 
; Ane 4 romantic thing 
a girl with the hardihood 
ny Parental authority. It was often the 
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You need only one 
cream — Ingram's 


Milkweed Cream. 


You can do your 
own facials—beauty 
treatments — at 


home. We will show 


hours sleep four you pow tt yen read 

nights out of seven. carefully little 
book that comes‘with 

Eat fresh fruits and each jar of Ingram’s 
Mi ream. 


vegetables (those 
that may be eaten 
uncook: are best 
for you). 


50c the jar—$! size 
more economical— 
Theatrical size, 


Use sweets sparingly. 





BEAUTIFUL ARMS ae HANDS 
NEED N/GHTLY CARE 


Then .... buy a jar of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
and start treating your arms 
and hands today. 


Women often write us 
that intwo short weeks they 
notice the difference... 
lovely soft whiteness that 
lies hidden in the skin. Over 
a million jars used last year 
by beautiful women—social lead- 
care. And here’s the best way— ers, stage beauties, screen stars, who 
the easiest and quickest. care enough for their arms and hands to 
First—read the five common-sense beauty care forthem properly. You canstart caring now. 
rules given here. They are sound, workable Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est.1885, 246 Tenth 
rules easy to follow. St., Detroit, Mich., alsoWindsor, Ont., Canada. 


Ingram Milkweed CGeam 


3 
THERE §S8 BEAUTY IN EVERY JAR 


Ff aero and 
office-work ... the 
grime of city streets often 


mar the precious beauty of 
your hands and arms! 


One year from now— 
5 years—10—will their 
beauty be completely gone? 
Right now, before it is too 
late, begin giving your hands 
and arms constant, scientific 
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whom her family disapproved. Sometimes fulminating finality. Donald was forbidden 
such hurried marriages ended in disappoint- the house. So there were secret meet 
ment and heartbreak, and in most cases were When the family learned of this, there Was 
ill-advised. a great to-do. Daily this lovely sun» 
Then, too, certain girls—denied all normal haired girl endured the clouds and thunder 
pleasures in strict and depressingly sancti- of her father’s Jovian wrath. It took pn 
monious homes—leaped at the first offer that age to defy one’s parents at a time 
came, as an escape from domestic gloom and assumed to be sort of vicegerents of God 
parental browbeating, often only to find in directing and molding lives committed 
conjugal restrictions more binding and op- to their authority. Yet Phyllis agreed to 
pressive. Where class lines were so rigidly run away and be married—she was % 
drawn, there was a temptation to clandestine wholly, so deeply in love. Just how 
meetings, especially where a couple were of happened I don’t remember—I think they 
unequal social strata. Illicit love-affairs were discovered a valise packed away somewher 
rare, but they did happen, now and then, in Phyllis’ room. Late one night, just 
with an end in scandal or ghastly tragedy. she was prepared to leave the house, and 
Suicide was considered preferable to giving when Donald was waiting, she was stopped 
birth to an illegitimate child. Today, with and locked in her room. And locked ip 
freedom for social contacts, there is less for days. Things were made so difficult that 
temptation for secret trysts or contraband they cowed and broke her spirit, and ge 
amours. The daughter of a millionaire may, agreed to give him up. When he came seck. 
so far as society is concerned, almost freely ing an interview, it was definitely refused. 
marry a chauffeur if she so desires. Donald eventually married a woman mud 
Sylvia had a friend, a girl of our own inferior to Phyllis. He didn’t love her 3 
age, Phyllis L—, a buoyantly happy and he had loved at first, and yet he madea 
blithe spirit who seemed to go through her model husband. Phyllis never married. Sh 
days on butterfly wings. If ever a girl was never stopped loving the memory of Donald, 
destined by nature for a richly fulfilled and and in the cheerless and loveless bosom of 
cheerful life, I should have said it was her family she led an isolated, sterile and 
Phyllis. As often happens in families where utterly wretched life. Like the butterfly with 
like produces unlike—by what law of nature its wings broken, her sunny beauty paled; 
I don’t know, except perhaps a law of re- her gayety gave way almost to melancholy, 
action against the perpetuation of a too Nothing interested her much. Her brothes 
* similar species, and by which geniuses have and sisters married. Dutifully she looked 
R nN so often been born of mediocre people— after her parents as they aged, and took 
U Sse Phyllis was a strangeling among her parents, care of the house. Her mother died, and 
brothers and sisters. They were dismally then her father. Inheriting considerabe 
P superior and proud people, with no sense wealth, it gave her no pleasure; she didat 
for Complete Hair Beauty of humor, who took their lineage, money have the esprit to find happiness or forge- 
and position with a dour and sour solemnity. fulness in travel and new surroundings. Er 
P With a father of dominating authority, a cept for servants, she lived alone in th 
LEMON rinse after sham- dignified mother who rustled in silks and funereal house whose shadows closed around 
pooing means an absolute old lace, Phyllis’ gay spirit fluttered from her. When I last saw her a few years ag 
cleanliness that rinsing with the dark chrysalis of that home into the I could not have recognized the fair and 
plain water, no matter how sunshine and joy her nature demanded. She buoyant companion of my girlhood in th 
often repeated, can't givé The fell.vidlently in love. hypochondriacal and withered recluse. 
mild, natural, harmless  fruit- And it was a reciprocal love-affair, a | Perhaps she was faithful to her memoris 
acidof the lemon juice cuts t genuine and deep attachment. Donald came —who knows? Thank heaven such wither 
curd formed by the soap, le of a good family, not quite as cultured as ing of women’s lives is hardly possible te 
ing the hair faultlessly clean Phyllis’, and not at all rich, which was one day! We cannot, at a time when ficklenes 
Try this shampoo accesso count against him. And he was supposed to in emotions is so prevalent, but regret th 
next timesyou wash your #hair. “drink.” What he drank was quite mild and passing of a constancy which was held » 
Note its~ delightful fresh nothing compared to what the run of young as so desirable and proper then. With many 
men drink today. But it was enough to it was ennobling and constructive, andi 
its soft, fluffy texture. turn the disapproval which Phyllis’ family was an expression of the seriousness with 
“springy” | quality that m would ordinarily have had on account of his which people regarded the relationship of the 
easier to retain wave or c social status into positive hostility. Phyllis sexes. Only in some cases it was with 4 
was expected to marry a man of established seriousness carried to a too great extrem 
financial ability and probity. Donald was (If youth in its revolt has lost the t 
anything but a “kill-joy”; his was a rollick- mantic and spiritwal ideals of love, what, 
ing nature, and he was given to pranks if anything, has been gained of compensating 
which would have sent shudders down the value? This question Mrs. Harriman 
lemons to an ordinary washbowl souls of the glum-faced Puritans on Phyllis’ answer in her next article, in which she wil 
of water (about four quarts) and ancestral walls. In one thing he was serious also tell of the false sentimentality <<“ 
rinse thoroughly with this, fol- —he was devoted to the girl. aggerated ideas of fidelity, phases a, : 
lowing with rinse in plain water. When Phyllis’ father learned of the at- past which often had tragic results, ond # 
It is the one sure way to keep tachment, his parental foot came down with which modern youth has freed itself.) 
your hair looking its best. Get ——_——. — 
a dozen California lemons today 
and have them in the house the TOMMY TAYLOR 
next time you shampoo your hair. (Continued from page 67) 
Se years of weariness and waiting lay behind “What is it you want?” he asked weakly 
her; a lifetime of weariness and loss. Jane’s mouth moved soundlessly ; but Amy 
She got to her feet and stood before him, answered low: “A nice room, all to m tal 
a woman aged by burdens. She spoke from Their mother’s lips drew back in @ 
some utter isolation where she had lived for of smile: “I want to come driving ® 
sixteen years alone: my door,” she said. “The house has ku 
a “No going for me to the Bitter Root! us, Tommy, but it’s left us our 
I’ve died in this house, and here I’m going Now we're going to live on that. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange, ; : ‘sh 
Sec. 1206. Box 530, Sta. “*C,”’ to be buried. Amy and Jane—look at them So Tommy Taylor finished pees 
neig 


Los Angeles, California. —there’s no starting over for Amy and they entertained their ie 
Please send me free booklet. “‘Lemon Jane. Where’s the boys that might have their car drove up to the door under 9 
a a, oe asked them to marry, and where’s the chil- maples; and the countryside, seeing 
ing, and in beautifying the hair. dren they might have raised? The girls prosperous, said: for bir 
have been dead—dead in this house, along “Tommy Taylor, he’s done well or 
(A PAIL with me. No going for them or for me to self and his family. Not many like 
the fruits of the Bitter Root!” Taylor!” of Tor 
feb Her voice had the rise and the ring of the The nine windows and the’ door ini 
voice of a prophetess. Against that voice my Taylor’s house continued to stare = 
ee Tommy Taylor was not the man to move. _ferently out over Belle Prairie. 





get out the free soap. 
add the juice of two California 





Send coupon below for free book- 
let, “Lemon—the Natural Cosmetic.” 
It explains many other beauty uses 
for lemons. 
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FALLEN ANGELS 


(Continued from page 61) 


iv I postponed further thought of 
| le olen to her. I was definitely 
determined not to desert her, and in pursu- 
ance of this resolve had procured the first 
weapon, Money. But he who would wage a 
successful campaign must have more than 
gms; he must have a base of supplies and 
a way of retreat. 

I could not know how many followers 
Johnson had. But in addition to those who 
had looked upon my face, there were prob- 
ably others who had been furnished with 
my description and who would know the 
rather distinctive brown suit and light tan 
hat I wore. And Johnson might even dare 
to go so far as to set the police in pursuit 

e. 

‘7 first thing, then, for me to do, was to 
equip myself with other apparel. Now, I 
had two courses open to me. I could drop 
into the half-world, dressing and comport- 
ing like any down-at-heels, out-of-work 
vagrant. Or I could assume that mode of liv- 
ing more natural to me, and of which good 
dothes and good hotels were concomitants. 
I chose the latter one. I did this not only 
because I felt that a well-dressed, apparently 
prosperous man can move about attracting 
less attention, in most places, than a shabby 
man, but also because I thought that if 
Johnson and his crowd—or the police— 
sought me, they would not look for me in 
the class of hotel I would select. 

True, they knew I had money, but they 
thought me a yeggman who, if he remained 
in New York, would spend that money 
making a flash in underworld resorts. And 
if this reasoning were not correct, at least I 
could think of no better. 

So I took a taxi and directed the driver to 
a well-known clothing house on Fifth Ave- 
nue. I arrived just before the closing hour, 
but the reluctance of a clerk to work over- 
time was quickly dispelled, when I told him 
that I wished to make rather extensive pur- 
chases. I spent an hour in the shop, and 
emerged finally with a suitcase bulging with 
garments. A gray suit, and a double- 
breasted blue suit, very different in cut and 
texture from the shabby one I had discarded 
earlier that day, a dinner jacket, and enough 
shirts and other essentials to carry me for a 
few days, made the bag quite heavy. I 
paid my bill, in the neighborhood of four 
hundred dollars, and was bowed to the door 
by a grateful clerk, whose delayed dinner 
Was more than compensated for by the com- 
mission which would be added to his salary 
on Saturday. 


ANOTHER taxi took me to the Grand 
* Central station. I walked through the 
building and came out another door. I 
Stepped into a taxi and was driven to the 
Fredonia, that highly respectable and equally 
popular hotel on Madison Avenue. Here I 
registered, using the name John Petersen, and 
fiving Milwaukee as my address. Heaven 
why I chose this name and this city. 
as I wrote the name on the card pre- 
sented me, a feeling of guilt possessed me. 
. that —o—, had among its resi- 
genuine John Petersen? Well, I 
pr only hope that devotion to his family 
| business would keep him in Wisconsin 
— What time I chose to usurp his name. 
Sith foo to a small suite on the 
» and once in it I quickly divested 

= of the brown suit. 
ying on the bed, smoking endless ciga- 
®1 pondered the problem. Thinking of 
ox Situation was profitless ; beyond the 
that, for reasons of her own, she 
consented to marry me, that she was 
close surveillance by Johnson and the 
and that she was apparently playing 
included an impersonation of 
eg Leyden heiress, she was an impreg- 
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nable mystery. So also was the gang which 
had taken such an interest in me. 

Whatever, then, my ultimate plan of cam- 
paign might be, it would have to be more or 
less of a leap in the dark. It was the di- 
rection of that leap that puzzled me as I 
lay on the bed. And the more I thought 
about it, the greater became the difficulties 
ahead of me. 

I had no friends in New York. There was 
no one whom I could call in, to ask for 
suggestion and advice. I must work alone. 
Had my situation been different, the pros- 
pect would have been less frightening. But 
I was learning rapidly how amazing may 
be the consequences of one rash act. I 
could not work in the open, as an ordinary 
gentleman might have done, but must slink 
furtively along the alleys of life, like any 
disreputabl: tomcat. 

And the simile gave me an idea. With 
front doors barred to me, I must seek rear 
entrances into the stronghold of my enemy. 
In other words, my plan of campaign must 


comprise furtive scoutings, sudden sorties, 
and never a frontal attack. 
HEN I laughed at myself. Words, 
words, and still more words! To this 


much came all my cogitations. They brought 
me nowhere save to a realization that, not- 
withstanding the meal provided for me by 
Johnson, and the nibbles I had taken of the 
wedding supper, I was hungry. 

Well, I smiled as 1 summoned the room- 
service waiter, armies move on their stom- 
achs. The immortal Napoleon had pronounced 
this axiom, and I was quite prepared to 
accept its truth. So I ate, wondering bit- 
terly as I did so at the futility of a social 
organization that permitted the few to live 
in an Arabian fairy-tale, while the many 
sweated and starved. 

Well, at that, I needn’t repine for the mo- 
ment. I was the hero of a fairy-tale. A 
ragged fugitive a few hours ago, I now 
pressed buttons, and suave servitors fed me, 
appearing from nowhere and vanishing, as 
a door closed behind them, into nothing- 
ness, to be revitalized when I should ring 
again. And like any impostor in any folk- 
lore of the world, how quickly I would be 
stripped of my possessions if a hint of my 
true identity reached the lowest of the me- 
nials who waited on me! For I had begun 
to learn the harsh philosophy of reality: not 
what we are but what we have, counts in 
this world. 

Now, food dulls some and stimulates oth- 
ers. For my own part, I think better when 
the cravings of my animal side are satis- 
fied. The waiters dismissed and smiling 
gratefully at the munificence of my tip, I 
puffed at a cigar which, if not as good as the 
one Johnson had given me this afternoon, 
was still excellent, and began to think less 
of the precariousness of my own position 
and more of the dangers of my enemies’ 
situation. 

After all, they were lawbreakers just as 
much as I was. If I had to fear the police, 
so had they. It might be that they were 
not at the moment in hiding from the law, 
but they would dread exposure of their ac- 
tivities just as much as I would dread in- 
formation of my present lodging-place and 
alias being given to the officials of the city. 

I had found, after hours of thought, a 
weakness that should have been obvious 
enough at the outset. Johnson and Criney 
and Mehaffey, and whatever others might 
be allied with them, would be as fearful of 
justice as myself. Despite all the boastings 
of Johnson, the fat man would prefer to do 
stealthily what an honest man would go 
about openly. Gréat as might be his hold 
upon one venal judge, he didn’t own the 
City of New York. 
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Boy Building 


Indeed, you never can tell in terms 
at once adequate and moderate the 
vast amount of good our Private 
Schools do in the Boy Building 
Business which occupies them morn- 
ing, noon and night. We recall 
hundreds, yéa, thousands of in- 
stances where @ little imp of a boy 
has become a big force of a man in 
the life and time\of his generation. 
Do you wish expert assistance in 
finding exactly the right school for 
your boy? We will, gladly assist 
you in making a selection. The Staff 
of our Department of Education has 
visited Private Schools from Maine 
to California. 

Please furnish the following data: 
type of school, whether for boy or 
girl, exact age, previous education, 
your religious affiliation, location de- 
sired, approximate amount you plan 
to expend for tuition and board, and 
other facts which will enable us to 
be fully helpful. Enclose stamped 
return envelope and address 


The Director, Department of Education 
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And as I thought of this reassuring cer- 
tainty, the knowledge of his weakness came 
suddenly to me. Mantolini! Or Mann- 
heim! Either bribery or threat had coerced 
these two into actions contrary to their 
natural inclinations. 

My cigar went out as I began to ponder 
these links in the Johnsonian chain of crim- 
inality. 


ANTOLINI was a judge whose natural 

ferocity I had glimpsed at my trial. 
My impression of him had been justified by 
gossip among the prisoners in the Tombs. 
He loved to inflict the severest possible 
penalties. Something sadistic in his nature 
was soothed and gratified by the sufferings 
of the pitiful persons brought before him 
for sentence. 

Now, in these times when the public is 
aroused to wrath against perpetrators of 
crimes of violence, judges, who are human 
like the rest of us, are influenced by public 
opinion. The amazing crime-wave which 
has swept all over the country is meeting 
some slight impediment in the judiciary 
whichis imposing maximum sentences more 
frequently than ever before in modern times. 

Now, my crime, which I shall regret until 
I die, was one of violence. Mantolini’s nat- 
ural leaning toward severity was augmented, 
I would have thought, by the state of public 
prejudice. 

In fact, the man not merely overcame 
his inclinations, but risked popular displeas- 
ure when he freed me. Surely he did not 
do this willingly. Had he been bribed, not 
even a great reward would have made him 
enjoy acting against his nature. And had he 
been coerced, his resentment must have been 
| greater. Through Mantolini, then, a man not 
| in complete sympathy with them,—if I rea- 
soned at all accurately —there might be an 
opening leading to the inner defenses of my 
opponents. 

But there was also Mannheim. Until I 
died, along with the memory of the wrong 
I had committed, would live the memory of 
Mannheim’s rage when the police had ren- 
dered me powerless. And at my trial, when 
he stood upon the witness stand, his anger 
had rendered him almost incoherent. 

A craven at heart, he was a blustering 
bully when there was no possible danger to 
himself. Not content with testifying that 
I had snatched the ring from his hand and 
knocked him down, he swore that I had 
threatened him with a pistol. The police 
themselves admitted that they found no 
weapon on me, and the jurors had grinned 
at Mannheim’s falsehood. His vindictive- 
ness had been so apparent that it would 
have prejudiced the State’s case against me, 
had I had any defense whatsoever. 

And yet Mannheim had practically re- 
canted, had pleaded that mercy be shown 
me! If Judge Mantolini was a weak link 
in the enemies’ chain of fortifications, the 
jeweler was even more vulnerable. For 
there was no particular reason for me to 
think Mantolini a coward; but I knew, from 
experience of the way in which Mannheim 
had acted in a time of stress, that the man 
was yellow. He, then, would be my first 
object of attack. 

I took up the telephone directory and 
rapidly thumbed its pages. Theodore Mann- 
heim, jeweler, had his business on Sixth Ave- 
nue, but his place of residence was on West 
Seventieth Street. Well, on a matter of 
private business, perhaps it would be better 
to see Mr. Mannheim at His home. 

And there was no time like the present. 
I felt almost gay as I slipped out of the 
thin silk dressing-gown which had been one 
of my afternoon purchases, and in which I 
had eaten my dinner, and began pulling on 
the dark gray suit. E 

In the jacket pocket I placed carefully 
the automatic pistol which my wife had 
given me today. I hoped that I might never 
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find it necessary to use it; neve 
examined it and assured myself that the 
magazine was filled. I left my room, & 
scended to the ground floor and walked yp. 
concernedly to the lobby. In the streg] 
pleasantly waved aside the carriage stare 
His very obsequiousness proved to me that 
my ready-made clothing fitted Perfectly, an 
that I looked the prosperous business’ may 
I professed to be. 

But I wished no taxi man later to be able 
to testify that he had driven me to such 
and such a place. Better to proceed m 
foot to my destination. So, through th 
pleasant midsummer night I jauntily Pro- 
ceeded. Across Fifth Avenue, almost desert. 
ed now, and across Sixth Avenue, not many 
blocks above Mannheim’s shop, and 50 to 
Seventh Avenue and then to Broadway | 
made my leisurely way. On the hatte 
thoroughfare I turned north. It was th 
first time in many months that I had bem 
near the pleasure places of the city, Th 
gay facades of the picture-houses, the dane. 
ing electric signs, and the hustle and scuny 
and bustle of the amusement-mad crowd 
enthralled me. Savagely I told myself that 
I would disprove the cynical adage to the 
effect that “they never come back.” Som 
day, armed with success, I would be in 
New York, would be able to confess the one 
guilty error of my life, and make peopl 
accept me. 

Then I smiled bitterly. In the very mo 
ment that I promised myself rehabilitation, 
I was directing my steps toward the home 
of a reputable jeweler; I was meditating 
illegal violence against him; I was armed 


Chapter Eight 


CROSS the street from Mannheim’s aé- 

dress I finally paused. Two hundred 
yards to the north, a never-lessening stream 
of automobiles poured across Seventy-second 
Street toward Riverside Drive. The view 
of the Hudson, the amusement parks on the 
other side of the river, the road-houses and 
dance places that could be found in th 
most remote sections of Westchester Coun 
ty, irresistibly drew thousands from the city 
streets. But here, where I stood, was daft 
seclusion. 

New York is like that. Around the cor 
ner tumult rages, but there are a 
backwaters as quiet and deserted as aly 
country village in the middle of the night 
I was in one of these latter now. Ona 
sober residential street which once bad 
achieved world-wide notoriety, when a & 
mous gambler had been mysteriously mut 
dered in his home, but which had sine 
resumed its former status as a street whet 
dwelt peaceful, law-abiding citizens, I 
tated crime. 

After all my tortured nights in prison, when 
I had mingled repentance for the past 
promises concerning the future, I was ret 
gaging in criminality on the very day of my 
miraculous release. For I did not dev 
myself. In the eyes of the law, my mour 
meant nothing. If I had reason to 
that a crime was meditated toward the p& 
son of my wife or the girl whose name 
had taken, it was my duty to inform the 
police. I had no right to take the bert 
my own hands; and the moment 
with force or stealth, entered the house 
Mannheim, I would automatically become* 
burglar. 

However, I didn’t let this weigh too 4 
ily upon my mind. Mannheim loo 
the weak spot in Johnson’s defenses, 
matters of legality could not deter mé { 

The jeweler lived in a private roe 
regretted this. It seemed to me 
could gain entrance to an apartment. 
easily than one would effect intrusion 
house. Apartment buildings had 9 
tenants that one could frequently ete 
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without question, and at least pene- 
trate the outer defenses. But a private house 
afforded no semipublic way of approach. 


wie Once again I smiled bitterly as I noted how 
os bel ickly my mind dropped into channels of 
. —_— thought more natural to a hardened crimi- 
~ ny ml than to one who had deviated only once | 
rfectly, and from the decent ways. 
sines. But the moment of unpleasant self-anal- | 
man ‘< was not wasted. It suggested a mode | 


of action. xless! 
course of procedure foreign to my nature 


seen and experience. If I were to continue, it | 
1rough the was decidedly up to me to act and even to | 
nti} think as though I were the desperado that 
ost _° ] must profess to be. : 

Well, then, I asked myself, how would a 


desperado go about the matter? Would he, 
at nine o'clock in the evening, attempt bur- 


~ gary? I studied the front of the house 
t was the across the street. A man armed with burglar’s 
| had been tools might open the front door, but the 
city. The barred windows of the first floor would ef- 
the dane- fectually stop any violent entrance. Per- 


haps there was an alleyway in the rear, and 
possibly the windows there were not barred. 
But the house was lighted; the servants, as 
well as the family, must be awake. The 
dightest untoward sound would probably 
cause burglar-alarms to ring, would send 
some member of the household racing to- 
ward the telephone. I must not forget that 
Mannheim was a jeweler, and that some of 
the expedients which jewelers adopt to 


and scurty 
vad crowd 
nyself that 


abilitation guard their places of business must be found 
the home in their homes. 
meditating Burglary, then, was out of the question. 


And, trying to think as a desperado would 
think, it seemed to me that the only other 
alternative was to walk boldly up and ring 
the door-bell. And if it be wondered at 
that I spent any time debating the obvious, 
let it be borne in mind that he who risks his 
liberty or his life is justified in pondering 
deeply the most minute trifle. In the Tombs 
a fellow-prisoner had informed me that the 
loss of a button on his coat had caused his 


The view 

rks on the arrest. As he fled from the scene of a crime, 

ouses and his flapping coat had caught in a closing 

od in the elevator door. A weakened bit of cotton 

ter Cou thread meant fifteen years in jail to him. 

n the city Unable, then, to think of anything else, I 

was dart glanced up and down the street, saw that it 
was deserted of pedestrians, and that no po- 

1 the cor liceman was in sight. So I crossed over and 

thousand tang Mannheim’s bell. 


d as aly H 
the night. T E door was opened by a parlor-maid. 
v. One This pleased me, for it seemed to indicate 
ae that Mannheim did not employ many men- 
son ae servants. Hardly more than a butler, and 
ysly ‘mut perhaps not even that. Escape from a house- 
had sin? hold of women would be easier than fighting 
eet whet? one's way out of a home staffed by men. 
1 med Mr. Mannheim ?” I asked. 

The maid nodded and stepped aside for 
con, when me to enter. I watched her as she closed 
past with the door, and observed that she shot a bolt 
Lang a she did so. This might prove important. 
ay of mY the event of a hurried flight, a second’s 
ot delude y might mean capture. Once again I in- 
ry motive Wardly shuddered at the adaptability toward 
to think ways of wickedness that I was showing. 

1 the per _ shall I say?” she asked. 
name sit Py him that Mr. Williams is calling. I 
form the : t think he knows me, but say that it is 
law into — of business.” 
t that 1 litte nodded again, and ushered me into a 
house of back Teception-room just off the hall. Her 
become 8 wack was raed turned when I had exam- 
indows. But the iron grating 
too be fg hot be unlocked from the inside. How- 
oked lit = would hardly arise for me to 
nses, a0! would oe by the windows. The door 
- much quicker. Just the same, I 
house. | peng myself that I was overlooking 
that : 
ent matt I glanced about the room. It was simply 
on into dumithed, with a few chairs and a writing- 


were, so far as I could see, no 
or bells. If Mannheim de- 


I had recklessly entered upon a | 
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“I RECALL Mriting-my first short story,”’¢says\Jim | 


Tully, author of the brijliant novel, Jorndgan, and 
of work, in Pictorial Review, Vanity Fair, American 
Mercury, “It was a tale of the ring called ‘Battle 
Galore,’ and Clayton Hamilton, president of the 
Palmer Institute, gave me advice on how to ‘build 
it up.’ . . . I am certain had I known of the Palmer 


Institute sooner, it would have saved me years of 


labor. 

_ The Palmer Institute specializes in aliveness and 
in sureness. It can help give your stories a modern 
twist, unexpected, spontaneous . . . help make them 
sell! Your own special talents are aroused to highest 
writing strength, Use the coupon for details, 


-------------~— 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
| Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 21-T l 
CitaYTon HaminTon - - President 
FREDERICK PaLMER - - - Vice-president I 
Please send me, without any obligation, d 
about the course I have checked. . — 
Short Story Writing 
English and Self-Expression 
Photoplay Writing 


MPORTER 
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sired to summon help, he would have ty 
rely on his lungs. But those lungs WETE of 
lightly to be dismissed. His bellowing, whe 
the police had taken me into custody, coui 
have been heard for blocks. I must ti 
care that in his first fright at recognition 9 
me he did not forget caution. So I adjusts 
the pistol in my pocket, tucked in the cloth 
flap so that I, who had no practice in ga 
matters, would be able to produce th 
weapon in the quickest possible time. Then 
I moved one of the chairs near to the door 
and sat down in it. Thus I would fom 


| 











A Royal Road 
To Adventure 
Adventure and romance are 
by no means dead. You can’t 
help feeling a thrill when you 
step up a gangplank and sail 
off to an unknown land. The 
trip is an adventure in itself 
and once you’ve torn yourself 
away from the routine of fa- 
miliar things almost anything 
(pleasant of course!) may 
happen to you. 


As for the particular trip 
you'll take—well, there are 
any number of them so the 
best thing is to consult the 
travel organizations advertis- 
ing in this issue. \ Write 
them a note telling them the 
kind of trip you’d like and 
they'll save you from further 
wondering and worry. There 
is no charge for this service. 


| 
| 








Mannheim to go farther into the room thy 
|my position there. Every yard, every frac. 
| tion of a second, might be of the utmost in. 
| portance. 
| 
IN ow: when I had paid my other visit tp 
Mannheim, I was in a desperate stateoj 
}mind that bordered, I want to think, on j- 
| sanity. I gave little heed to possible cop. 
sequences. A failure, poverty-stricken, it had 
;seemed to me that I might just as well & 
lin jail or dead, as be a broken, hungry man. 
So on that occasion when I planned cim 
for profit, my nerves were steadier than nov, 
when I was masking decency with an » 
pearance of wrongdoing. Drops of perspin- 
|tion came to my forehead as I heard his 
heavy footsteps in the hall, and the finges 
that reassuringly touched the pistol wer 
|damp as well as shaky. 

Then he was in the room. I rose from 
|my chair, swinging my body between him 
land the door. Oddly, the success of ths 
petty maneuver, because it was the fit! 
had planned, elated me tremendously. Ne. 
ousness left me. And I learned, in that irs 
moment, that I must always be prepared to 
change my plans to suit the occasion. 

I had intended to jam my pistol againt 
ithe Levantine’s fat stomach, and whispr 
| dire threats to him. Had I done so, I would 
| have been in jail within twenty ‘minutes 

But Mannheim extended his hand to m 
I realized that the man had not recogniz 
}me. Small wonder, I was later able to # 
| For Mannheim had seen me in his shop and 
jin the courtroom, when I had worn greasy 
| unpressed clothing, when my linen had bea 
| disreputable. Now, instead of a down-t 
heels and out-at-elbows tramp, sullenly cow 
ering beneath the verbal lashings of a judg 
lor a prosecuting attorney, he saw a we 
dressed man who met him eye to eye. 

So I shook hands with him. 

“You said you had business with me, Mt 
Williams?” he asked. 

He sat down by the writing-desk. I moved 
my chair nearer to him, but kept betwet 
him and the door. I stared hard at him 
"ais man was, I knew, a physical cowam 
And a timorous body is frequently acto 
panied by an imagination that can conjit 
up other fears than those of physical burt 

The man was a liar, too. He had prow 
that on the witness-stand, if proof we 
needed beyond the shifty brown ey6 ™ 
now surveyed me. The greedy mouth, a 
the piggish blob of a nose added to the in 
pression of venality. 

' I leaned back in my chair, crossed ™ 
knees and assumed an insolent expressi@® 

“T'll say so,” I said. “I think I'll ask yo! 
to take a little walk.” 

For if he didn’t recognize me for who as 
what I really was, why couldnt I i 
suade him that I was anyone at all? 
the personality most likely to impress 

; .. - the bw 
heim would be that of an officer 0 me 

“What do you mean?” he asked nerv om 
| “The Chief wants a few words with y 

I stated. : 
|_| “What chief? | What are ya 
about ?” But his blustering tones bei 
conviction. I have found out, in mY 
| venture in the underworld, that ra 
land professed criminal is less likely 


| | cumb to a bluff than the mais pat 


| querading as a decent citizen, 
to sharing in the profits of 1 
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“Kg ? almost glazed, met mine. 


I had shot an arrow at random into the 
air. Improvising as I went along, not my 
acting, but Mannheim’s consciousness 

of guilt, made my imposture seem real to 


“J you know whom I mean,” I 
sneered. “I shouldn’t wonder that you'd 
been expecting word from Headquarters for 
ite a while. Unless you're a bigger sap 
than you look.” 

His fat cheeks shook, jellylike. “What 
would the police want with me?” he de- 





I laughed at him. “You didn’t need any 
explanation of what I meant by the word 
‘Headquarters.’ What would the police want 
with you?” I paused a moment and stared 
at him. 

It was more likely that threat had been 
employed to cause Mannheim to relent to- 
ward me, than that bribery had been used. 
Respectable jewelers are not amenable to 
bribes. But if threat had been used, it must 
have partaken of the nature of blackmail. 
Mannheim must have done something that 
laid him open to legal penalties, and knowl- 

of this must have escaped. Perhaps he 
had done a bit of smuggling, or possibly he 
had acted as “fence,” a capacity that has 
founded more than one jewelry firm. 

But the correctness of my suddenly con- 
ceived suspicions was unimportant. The 
main thing was that the jeweler seemed 
amenable to threat. 

“Why, I guess there’s plenty of reasons. 
But it happens that only one of them mat- 
ters right now. The Chief wants to know 


what made you lay off that yegg Roberts, | 


that Mantolini let go today.” 

Now, an honest man would have laughed 
at me. But Mannheim didn’t. 

“The Chief doesn’t want me to go way 
oe to explain that, does he?” he 


“Maybe you think he doesn’t, but you 
haven't had the reporters from all the papers 
in the city dancing on your neck, raising 
hell and shouting bribery. Mantolini pulled 
one raw trick too many when he let Rob- 
erts go, and the Chief wants to hear your 
side of it.” 

Something happened; I didn’t know 
what it was, but I felt it. Later on, mull- 
ing the situation over, I decided that the 
iteration of the name under which I had 
been convicted touched some chord of mem- 
ory in Mannheim’s mind. But at the mo- 
ment I didn’t analyze the situation. I 
merely knew that the quick light in the 
jeweler’s eyes meant recognition. 

I acted instantly. I cleared the dozen feet 
that separated us at a bound, and did what 











I had planned to do in the beginning. I 
jammed the automatic fiercely against his | 
aro 
ot for any policeman, but for me,” I| 
snarled. “Come through, and come through | 
dean, or I'l drill you. Who put you up to 
tatering a plea for mercy? Don’t stall!” 


QNCE I saw a man rescued from the surf. 
” He had been in danger less than a 
minute, and there was no water in his 
his and no hint at strangulation. But 
a was perfectly blue, as though he 
tien muereone the last tortures of suffoca- 


am man’s skin assumed the same color 
a of the one who had imagined him- 
drowned. I think he felt the bullet 
tearing through his vitals, rending and burn- 
ig as it went, smashing his backbone as it 
in He half slipped to the floor, and 
fall to catch him, lest the sound of his 
om the household. 
© F pang want him to faint. He could 
oo : die, for all I cared at the moment, 
Satie rene fem ine the ~——, 
~ considered vital, but just now 
Wanted him conscious. / 


— 
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Colt’s and Industry Have Advanced Together 


Snes of controlled power—the mighty 
dam and the Colt—both built to safe- 
guard the resources of a nation. 


The old mill wheel—original source ofspower-—and 
the old cap-and-ball Colt—original tevolver—have 
been developed through the years to unheard of per- 
fection. In safety, in precision, in accuracy, modern 
Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols are absolute. 
For home, industrial, municipal and national Protec- 
tion. Colt is the recognized fire arm standard of 
America—of the world. 










Ask the nearest Colt dealer to demonstrate the 
Colt Positive Lock and Automatic Grip safety 












eMaxers or Gisrorxy COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 
yeh be ym ood Hartford, Conn. 


figured. May we mail it to Paci R ive, Pun. B. B Co 
ith acific Coast Representative, Pan. B. Bexeart COMPANY 
jor Se 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


OL Ss he Arm of Law and Order 

























Tstrnightened him in his chair again. His 














Education Plus 


It would be a revelation to most parents to know the variety of 
interesting courses offered in many of our schools outside of the regu- 
lation academic instruction that has always been obtainable in pre- 
paratory schools and»colleges. Today there afe numerous schools 
and junior colleges whichdevote their entire energies to the develop- 
ment of the special interests-of the girl who is not going to college. 
Here she may study many fascinating and useful subjects taught in 
no amateurish and dilettante way but in a woth professional 
manner. 


The finishing school with all its connotations is‘a thing of the past. These new 
schools seek to arouse creative interests and develop leadership in their pupils. They 
Ray an increasingly important pert in the education of the American girl of today. 

e will gladly help you in findi 










ing just the right sort of school for your daughter. 
This service is free to our readers. Write us fully about the girl, her former edu- 
cation and future plans, be sure to mention the price range you would consider 
and the states in which you wish the school located. Address your letter per- 
sonally to The Director, Department of Education 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City 
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“YELLOW MASK’ 
your teeth’s foe? 


Do your teeth have a dingy, ygllowish 
tinge? They should be a peafly white 
— because that is enamel’s na 


Then why, you ask, 
have that yellowish g t despite 
daily brushing? 


Because of a “liquid cement” in your 
saliva. This is called Calculus. It glues 
to your teeth—then hardens into a 
glassy mask. It completely veils the 
lustrous enamel. And worse, it is an 
absorbent . . . drinks in coffee, food 
and tobacco stains like a blotter absorbs 
ink. These discolor it—give it that 
yellowish tinge. 


Ordinary dentifrices cannot remove it. 
Only one thing can, safely—a peculiar 
substance known as “‘ Tri-Calcium Phos- 
phate.”” Your dentist uses it to clean 
teeth. It makes a tooth fairly dazzle. 


Now, dental science gives you this won- 
derful ‘‘Tri-Calcium Phosphate” in a 
tasty, pleasant tooth paste. That means 
a sure and positivé-way to remove that 
yellow mask for glorious pearly teeth. 
Often this occurs in a few applications. 


What do dentists say? 


The name of this marvelous tooth paste 
is ORPHOS. Dentists everywhere en- 
dorse it—especially for teeth difficult to 
whiten. Convince yourself of its won- 
derful powers to beautify. Get a tube 
now from your druggist—or mail cou- 
pon below for generous FREE Tube. 





FREE--20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. R-2 

















“Little, John Little!” he muttered. 

No, it wasn’t a mutter; it was a moan. 
And it came through lips that already were 
slightly flecked with foam. I felt a mo- 
mentary compunction. It looked as though 
my sudden minatory action had precipitated 
an apoplectic stroke in the too full-blooded 
jeweler. Yet if he had died right then and 
there, I would not have felt guilty of mur- 
der. The man was a crooked coward and 
worse, and such as he had little right to 
live. 

“And who's Little?” I demanded. 

He shook his head, as though fright had 
made him incapable of further speech. The 
lids closed over the filming eyes. He re- 
laxed in my grasp. The faint that he had 
fended off a moment ago now mastered him. 


OFTLY I eased him to the floor, and 
looked hastily around. When I had studied 
the place, just before his arrival, it had been 


| with a view of ascertaining what exits it 


had. But now, more comprehensive in my 
survey, I saw a thermos bottle on a little 
table. I went to it, unscrewed the cap, and 
turned back to pour water on Mannheim’s 


| forehead, to force a drink between his lips. 


But my purpose of selfish mercy was only 
momentary. For Mannheim was not where 
I had deposited him; he was in the middle 
of the floor, almost where he had stood 
when I had first meditated jamming the pis- 
tol against his body. His hasty crawl had 
moved aside a little rug, and I could see 
that his fingers were just above a bell but- 
ton, set flush with the floor. An ordinary 
tread upon it would not have caused it to 
act. But had I threatened Mannheim when 
first he entered the room, he would have 
merely needed to dig with his toe, and 
heaven alone knows how many alarms 
would have been set in motion. 

Not merely had he deceived me _ into 
thinking that his fright was greater than it 
really was, but he had wrecked my plan to 
force information from him. His thick 
thumb descended on the button even as I 
called a savage warning to him. 

I'm still puzzled about Mannheim. I know 
he was yellow, and can only account for his 
seeming courage by terming it the ratlike 
courage of desperation. Certainly he had 
not feigned that bluish tint to his skin, nor 
the flecks of foam in the corners of his 
mouth. But the faint he had pretended. 
Probably he believed that I was going to 
kill him anyway. I had shown no gentle- 
ness on the occasion of our first meeting, 
and he had every right to consider me a 
desperate and dangerous man. 

But brave or not, he had circumvented 
me. As I dashed into the hall, I cursed my- 
self for not having foreseen that Mannheim 
would have bells so situated that he could 
ring them without alarming his callers. Men 
who possessed fortunes of such slight bulk 
as jewels, must needs take every precaution 
that wit can devise. And Mannheim did, as 
I might have suspected already and knew 
definitely later on, plenty of business at his 
residence. And he did it with a class against 
whom it was necessary to be always on 
guard. 

Glad I was that I had noted the maid’s 
fastening of the street door, for from the 
rear of the building came cries. The house- 
hold had been instantly alarmed. And per- 
haps, despite the contrary evidence of a 
woman answering the doorbell, Mannheim 
may have had menservants. A delay of a 
second might have found them upon me. 

But as it was, I made the street, and was 
around the corner of West End Avenue al- 
most instantly. I slowed to a walk the mo- 
ment I was beyond observation from the 
Mannheim doorway. No matter how much 
of Mannheim’s condition had been assumed, 
enough of it was real to make me certain 
that it would be several moments before he 
became sufficiently coherent to make pur- 
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suit of me imminent. And _ before the 
moments could elapse, I would be free fro 
the danger of immediate apprehension, 

But as I swung aboard an east-bound by 
I felt a sense of bafflement. This was th 
second time within a few hours that I hy 
escaped, in almost the same way, from, 
dangerous predicament. But escape was ng 
advancing me in my struggle. Fights ap 
not won by avoiding the other fellow; oy 
must inflict punishment. And it seemed tp 
me that I had utterly failed in my att 
to do this. I had struck at the weakg 
link, and it had resisted my utmost efforts, 

I had learned the name of one John Lith 
but what was a name? If I looked in th 
telephone-directory, I would probably fing 
many John Littles, and none of them woul 
bear any relation to the man mentioned by 
Mannheim. If Mannheim’s John Little wer 
of the same sort as Johnson and Criney and 
Mehaffey, he would not be advertising his 
whereabouts by publication of his name and 
address among the subscribers to the New 
York Telephone Company. 

And if Mannheim’s John Little were ng 
of the same class as Johnson and the others, 
then there was slight chance of my beig 
able to glean any information from him, 
even if I located him. I would hardly dar 
invade the house of a powerful politician 
for example. 

But this was the sheerest silly imagining 
on my part. Why should a politician, « 
respectable merchant or banker, involve hin- 
self in my affairs? Whoever John Little was, 
he was of the same social status as Johnson. 
That was certain, I told myself. And mys 
replied: “Well, what of it?” 

I thought that I had plumbed the depths 
of despair when I had stood before Ma- 
tolini awaiting sentence. But then my feas 
were only for myself. Now, as I reali 
my utter helplessness, my fears . were for 
another. I had accomplished exactly nothing 
in the hours that had elapsed since I had 
boastfully sworn to myself that 1 would aid 
the woman who was my wife. 


Chapter Nine 

S the bus rumbled down Central Park 

West, it struck a depression in the pave 
ment, and the consequent jolt snapped my 
head back as though my neck were a hinge 
I must have grinned sheepishly, for a roughly 
dressed man across the aisle nodded symp 
thetically. : 

“It’s a tough life, buddy,” he said. “You 
look like you aint slept in a week.” 

I murmured a response, and sat bolt up 
right. One minute my brain had been rat 
ing, and the next it had slowed almost to4 
halt. Acute thought had become revent, 
and reverie had been on the verge of becom 
ing dreams. I was utterly exhausted, but # 
took the word of my friendly fellow-pase 
ger to make me realize my condition. N 
ing is as wearing as excitement, and I 
had plenty of that in the past few hours. 

But before the events of today there 
been an utterly sleepless night in my 
the Tombs, a night wherein I couldn't close 
my eyes, a night of dreadful visions the -” 
appalling because they were not dreams. 
had been a tired man, mentally and phys 
cally, when I went before Mantolini for 
sentence, and now nature was d 
that I cease all activities. 

Before I paid my fruitless visit to Mam 
heim, I had considered the advisability 
seeing the other weak link in the chain, Td 
tolini. But I abandoned that idea now. 
need all my wits when I encount 1 
Judge, and I realized that they were 
tered now and could only be collect 
the great restorer, sleep. ; 

It was with a feeling of something “aa 
than despair, of bitterest self-contempt, 

I alighted from the bus on Fifth vent 
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ro ae and started walking east to the Fredonia. I 
hension, tad pretty well convinced myself, by my 
t-bound bys with Mannheim, that I lacked 
‘his was th the wit necessary to cope with those whom 
» that I ha pleased to call my adversaries, and 
ay, from now I doubted my physical equipment. 
ape was net had been a time when a night without 
Fights ar deep would not have impaired my vigor; 
fellow; om but that was before privation and worry had 
t seemed tp sapped my recuperative powers. It was bad 
ny attempts to realize that I was unable to figure 
the weakes out my next step, but it was worse to feel 
st efforts, that even if I knew the next step, I would 
John Littl, be unable to take it. Perhaps, though, I 
oked in the desperately consoled myself, rest would not 
obably fing merely restore my body, but would revive 
them would my mind. =4 
>ntioned by Anyway, in my present condition, there 
Little wer yas nothing else for me to do but try to 
Criney and deep. So I entered the Fredonia and went 


I nodded as I bent over to 


ertising hi my room. 
al tn Fane shoes, and I am sure that I stag- 
o the New as I approached the bed. I know 
that I did not think to - -_— the — 
’ ings, but merely pitched forward upon the 
‘te an sohtes couch it had been my fortune to lie 
my being upon in many months, and was almost in- 
from him, santly asleep. 
rardly dare Now, it is a common phenomenon known 
politician, to everyone, that the more exhausted we 
are, the more intermittent are = 7 mg 
imagini The normally tired person will sleep his 
litidaa quota of seven or eight or nine hours with- 
volve him- out waking. But he who has drawn too 
Little was, heavily against the bank of his vitality is 
s Johnson. fortunate if he does not awake in a few 
ind myself hours. Perhaps this is because the first sleep 
is almost a drugged unconsciousness, which 
the depths the body must shake off before it can enter 
‘ore Man- upon healthful slumber. 
1 my fears However this may be, I know that my 
I realized eyes opened. I had neglected to turn off the 


electric lights, and perhaps the glare had as 






























were for . ; : 
ly nothing much to do with my awaking as anything 
sce I had ele. I sat up, and my hand groped for the 
would aid light-switch. But before my fingers reached 
it, I happened to notice the electric clock 
which sat upon the mantel opposite my bed. 
It was five minutes before one—so I had 
slept not much over three hours. Neverthe- 
less I was more refreshed than I had any 
tral Park ight to be. I rose from the bed, lighted a 
the pave- cigarette and began pacing the floor. 
ipped my . “Sf ‘ 
» a hinge WAS still tired, terribly so, but by no 
a roughly means in such condition that it was im- 
d sympa- possible for me to think and act uporl my 
thoughts. And as I walked the floor, my 
1. “You thoughts took on a more daring tinge. The 
weakest link in the chain had foiled me; but 
bolt up what about the strongest ? 
yeen rat The general whose forces are outnumbered 
nost to a and ill-equipped should know that winning 
reverie, a skirmish will hardly affect the outcome of 
f becom- 4 campaign. If he is a great general, whose 
d, but it cause seems hopeless, he will risk all upon 
y= passe- one daring stroke. Now, my object, in so 
_ Noth far as I was able to define it to myself, was 
d I had to save Ruth from any dangers that might 
ours. ‘ncompass her. A felon, with ten years 
here had wanging over my head and arrest possibly 
y cell at imminent, I could enter upon no protracted 
n't close ap ree If I were to do anything, it must 
he more In short order. 
ams. | cals girl was no complaisant captive; I 
1 physi- ould be sure of that. She was playing a 
lini for thou Part of some sort, and competent 
oe she was, she could hardly hope to 
ons ue playing it indefinitely. She would 
. Mann- told eee even such feeble aid as mine, I 
lity of by ow od Se twentieth time. 
n, Man ening Mannheim or Mantolini, 
yw. Td ne I been successful in the one in- 
red the oat could hope for triumph in the 
re scal- All ay a slow and uncertain process. 
cted by t I had achieved by my visit to 
ah _— warn Johnson and the 
: ho intention of sneaki 
ot, that Spend the bribe that had been avon 


knew now that I intended fight. 
must have communicated with 
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Loveliness That Fascinaler 


Those piquantly exquisite women who subtly cast about themra 
spell of worldly allure! One sees them triumphant at Deauville 
and the Riviera and the luxufjous playgrounds of the world. 


For justsuch charming cosmopolites Bourjois hasblended Mafion 
Lescaut Face Powder. Its chiffon fragility and clinging per- 
sistency embody the Bourjois tradition of excellente cherished 
through generations of devoted artisans. Jn Manon Lescaut 
Face Powder, these poised and lovely woridlings find supreme 


expression of their vibrant chagng. 
Bourjois’ eight hand-made French Rout s—including Mandarine* and cAshes 


of Roses*—suit every complexion and harmonize with Bourjois Face Powders. 


BOURJOIS, Inc. Paris and New York 





MANON LESCAUT 
ace ePowde 


Peaches * Powder, Peaches -and- Cream Powder. 
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GETTING SOMEWHERE 


T seems that many people are busy all the time but apparently get no- 
where. They run so hard to stay where they are that they are never 
able to move forward. Many of us can sympathize with this self-made 
situation. It is easy to become entangled in trivial details which burn up 
our time and energy and keep us from progressive thought and action. 

If we are content to mark time mechanically in a treadmill of routine 
duties, in familiar surroundings, we not only injure our opportunities for 
advancement but miss most of the joy of living. If we allow this condition 
to continue, effort will bring us nowhere. We will find ourselves working 
hard, in both business and leisure time, merely to keep from slipping back- 
ward. 

Real advancement and the joy of living come from within. Each indi- 
vidual must work out his particular problems in his own way, but none 
of us can attain complete and well-rounded development without having 
some contacts with a world outside the daily round of work and play. 

Travel is one of the foremost agencies for giving us a new vision of life. 
Through travel, we obtain a broader outlook on human affairs. We meet 
people utterly unlike ourselves yet with similar problems and aspirations. 
From our contacts with them, we gain a new and fresh insight into our 
own lives. The colorful and vivid pictures we enjoy stimulate the imagina- 
tion and the memories of them will serve to brighten many otherwise drab 
and tedious hours. 

Under the broadening influence of travel, difficulties that have seemed 
insurmountable are reduced to their proper proportions. Factors which 
have never seemed important assume a new significance. We get far 
enough away from personal situations to see them in their true perspective 
and are apt to discover that we have left many of our most irksome difh- 
culties so far behind that they never quite overtake us. 

Coming home does not mean a return to the same old grind, for a new 
world of varied and stimulating interests has been opened to us. For every 
mileswe have covered in our journeys, we have gained leagues in actual 
growth and advancement. 

Modern, highly developed transportation facilities have placed the rich 
experience of travel within reach of everyone. Never at any other period 
has it been so easy and pleasant to see the world. Travel offers a real 
opportunity to extend our horizons and deepen our interest in human af 
fairs. Do not hesitate to take advantage of this means to a fuller and more 
worth-while life. 
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Rand MONally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, 
turns, curves, and crossings. Popu- 
lations of cities and towns are 
given, with an index in the margin. 
Esch map is folded in a booklet 
containing detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel 

Garage information, motor 
laws, ete. Obtainable at leading 

llers’, stationers’, drug stores 
and news stands. Write for de- 
Seriptive booklets 


Rand MCNally Maps 
for every purpose 


School Maps Climati 
c Ma 
fue ne Rood Maps Economic Sites 


M Linguistic Ma 
Konmercial Mape Historical Maps 
Radio " Mileage Ma 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 
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to the city of Bonn 
= —— A COMBINATION of map and bird’s-eye 


view is this seventeenth-century guide 
to the city of Bonn and its environs. 
It is an exquisite piece of patient 
draftsmanship. But the subject was 
hardly a difficult one for the map 
maker to render. 

He,found it no great task to collect 
his data. He was, in all probability, 
a native of the town and knew by heart 
every house and tree and stone. 

More than that, he had known them, 
just as he has represented them here, 
ever since he was a child. For not a 
dozen changes had taken place inthe 
town for perhaps a century. 

Today, and on our more energetic 
continent, what a difference! 

No matter how restricted the area in 
question, changes are continually tak- 
ing place. A map becomes out of date 
in a very short time. 

Thus Rand M¢Nally & Company, in 
its various maps, must make some two 


hundred thousand changes annually to 
keep them accurate. 

In Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps, 
each new markiig of highways, each 
change in typé of pavement, the»open- 
ing of a shorter, better route, new hotels 
and garages in towns along the way— 
these/must be recordedjthat the motor- 
ist, may have a safe, Unfailing guide. 

In the Rand“M¢Nally Commercial 
Atlas and business map systems, growth 
and shiftg of population and industry 
must /be indicated from year to year. 


In Rand M¢€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps close account must be made of 
every change in cities and towns, rail- 
way and interurban routes, post offices 
and telegraph stations. Changes are 
shown in banking towns, prepaid freight 
stations and express stations. 

Rand M¢€Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


vp MENALLY & GOMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. L-6 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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T’Sa great 

place for 

family parties. 
There are so many interesting 
things to see — so much to do — 
bathing in crystal clear lakes (with 
shallow sandy beaches for the kid- 
dies), fishing, boating, hiking, motor- 
ing, golf, tennis, etc. Enjoy your- 
self to the utmost in Minnesota’s 
healthful summer climate. Bracing 

air—cool nights—sound sleep. 


Every type of accommodation 
available at reasonable rates—lake 
cottages, log cabins in the woods, 
modern resort hotels with every con- 
venience and comfort. Many attrac- 
tive tourists’ camps, 

Good Roads everywhere—through an 
everchanging Variety of ‘scenic beauty. 
Fine train bus service throughout the 
state. Special R. R. tourist rates to 
Minnesota: 


Start plannin: for th t 
F: r ee Booklet delightful vacation dame pach ome 
Mail the coupon for free vacation booklet containing 
pictures and information of unusual interest. 


Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Ass’n. 
638 Merchants Bank Bidg., 
St. Paul Minn, 


Minnéapolis Duluth 





638 Merchants Bank Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Send FREE Booklet and intorm- 
ation on items | have checked. 














them instantly. Mantolini must have been 
warned. The mysterious John Little must 
be awaiting a visit from me. The only 
place where I would not be expected, was 
at the house in Stuyvesant Terrace. John- 
son had learned that the cornered rat would 
show fight, but he would hardly expect a 
frontal attack. Well, they had the advan- 
tage of numbers and of malign alliance with 
the law. But I had what slight advantage 
would go with surprise. 

And this time I would not enter a house 
without a plan of action, as I had entered 
Mannheim’s_ residence—although this was 
hardly fair to myself, for I had had a plan 
of sorts when I invaded the Mannheim 
home. But I would have a more compre- 
hensive scheme of action this time. 

Well, what would it be? Futilely I asked 
myself this question over and over again, 
without arriving at any answer. I came to 
the conclusion that I was a very poor gen- 
eral. Nevertheless, refreshed now, I would 
not go back to bed merely because I could 
not foretell exactly what I might do when 
unguessable emergencies confronted me. At 
least, I had formed a purpose. If it were 
humanly possible, I would enter the Stuy- 
vesant Terrace house and take my wife 
away with me. What we would do after 
that would depend solely upon her. I re- 
fused to look that far ahead. It was enough 
to contemplate the fact that I was going 
directly to her aid, was not going to make 
further roundabout effort. 

I glanced at the clock on the mantel. It 
was now a quarter past one; and although 
New York is a most incurious city, content 
to mind its own business as no smaller town 
would be, a man leaving the hotel at which 
he is a guest, at such an hour, inevitably 
attracts some slight attention. 

Furthermore I wished another thousand- 
dollar bill changed. I had less than a hun- 
dred dollars in smaller change, and who 
knew what contingency might call for cash? 
Now, my request to change a bill at this 
hour would certainly fix me permanently in 
the hotel cashier’s memory. And he would 
be vaguely suspicious unless the action 
seemed perfectly natural. Now, I must at- 
tract attention, but I hoped to avoid sus- 
picion. I just didn’t want house detectives 
looking me over too closely, perhaps men- 
tioning me in casual conversation to the 
plain-clothes men from Police Headquarters 
who daily make the rounds of the big hotels. 


O, instead of resuming the gray suit, I 

slipped into my dinner jacket, adjusted 
my hat at a slightly rakish angle, and let a 
swagger creep into my manner as I went 
downstairs. 

I winked confidentially to the cashier. 

“It’s nearly half-past one,” I said, “and 
if the Missus intended phoning me from 
Milwaukee, to find out if her good man was 
safely in bed, she’d have done it by now. 
She always gives me a buzz around twelve 
o'clock. It’s jake for Johnny to go to a 
show, but it’s nix on the night-club racket 
for me. So I wait till Mrs. P. is sound 
asleep back there in dear old Milwaukee be- 
fore I start stepping out. It’s a shame to 
deceive the wife, but a man’s a man, and 
New York is New York. Young fellow, 
bust this into small pieces.” 

I shoved across the counter, as I spoke, 
one of the big bills that Johnson had given 
me. The cashier grinned understandingly. 

“Watch your step,” he advised pleasantly. 
Like almost every other man, he was in 
hearty sympathy with the husband who 
temporarily kicks over the traces. “This 
bootleg liquor isn’t so good, you know,” he 
went on. “A lot of the visiting firemen 
don’t feel so fine next morning.” 

I winked again. “This aint the first time 
old John P. has visited this burg. The 
places I go serve good stuff. Buy a cigar 
for yourself,” I invited. I left a ten-dollar 
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bill on the counter, and strode away f 
that the cashier had been utterly Convineed 
that I was what I professed to be, a Midd 
Westerner bent on a spree. That J should 
change a large bill seemed perfectly natural 
The fact that I wore a dinner-jacket bore 
out my conversation. I was learning some 
thing every minute, and now I discovered 
that the surest way not to attract attention 
is to be a trifle conspicuous. 


N the street I once again refused a tari, 

but over on Park Avenue I picked om 
up. It was well to be a trifle Conspicuous, 
but not too much so. And New York j 
one capital where men dressed for the eye. 
ning never proceed anywhere on foot. Yo 
may be dressed for dinner in Paris or Lop. 
don and walk to your destination if you 
choose, but it is never done in New York 
I don’t know why, and it may not bea 
fact, but such has been my observation, 

Naturally, I did not intend to ride all the 
way to the house on Stuyvesant Terrace, but 
at the first corner my driver ran past a 
traffic signal, and was halted by the swift 
whistle of the officer on duty. 

“You get a summons for that,” said th 
policeman. 

My driver slumped in his seat. “Why 
not order me to the chair and be done with 
it?” he cried. “Here I am, with a payment 
on the bus due tomorrow, the landlord rais- 
ing hell, and the wife expecting a new kid, 
and you put over the final punch.” 

“Rave on, bo!” said the officer. “I got 
calluses on my ears from listening to whines 
like that. Ten o'clock in the morning, and 
don’t forget it.” 

Now, perhaps because recent experiences 
had made my hearing acute to detect the ac- 
cent of honest misery, I believed the tam 
man. So I leaned over and touched th 
policeman on the shoulder. He looked wp 
from the summons he was about to fill a 

“Seems as though the boy’s in hard luck, 
Officer,” I said. “Can’t we fix this up?” 

He stared at me a moment, then followed 
with his eyes the direction of my glant 
toward the hand with which I had touched 
him. He saw something green and inviting 
His fingers closed over mine in a hearty 
handshake; then his hand went to his pocket. 

“If a guy’s house has burned down, and 
he’s lost his dog, and he has a complete st 
of hangnails, that ought to be plenty,” be 
announced. “On your way, gents.” 

My taxi man didn’t speak for two blocks 
Then through the open window he said t 
me: “I wasn’t stalling, bo. That stuff was 
on the square. The twenty-five ¢ 
the judge would have plastered me wih 
meant my finish. Is there any little thing 
like a murder I could do for you?” 

“How much is the rent?” I asked. 

“Forty bucks.” 

“And the payment on the bus?” 

“Seventy-five,” he answered. 

“How much are you short?” 

“All of eighty-odd,” he groaned. ; 

Now, I had painfully regretted my friend- 
less condition. If ever a man needed a 
I needed one now. My chauffeur could at 
completely fill the bill, but if his gratitude 
were genuine, he could prove, possibly, 
almost inestimable service to me. 

“I'm going to visit a house where a 
not too welcome,” I told him. “I may com 
out in a blaze of glory, with plenty af 
smoke.” 

“When I see smoke, I shut my 96* 
they wont smart,” he assured me with 8 
grin. He had turned his head now, and bs 
honest though somewhat pugnacious 
was reassuring. 

“Can you close the mouth as well as the 
eyes?” I inquired. . 

“And the ears too, if it comes to that,” be 
replied. 

I reached in my pocket and drew forth 
four twenty-dollar bills. & 
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away feeling ‘Make good with me, young fellow, and | 
LY Convinced youll own this bus in the morning,” I 
De, a Middle promised him. 
‘at I should His fingers closed over the money. “That 
ctly natural mean another hundred,” he said ex- 
‘Jacket bore ctedly. “Well, gimme the address. I want 
Ming some. to tart burning that place down.” 
| discovered Gratitude for past and the hope of future 
ct attention favors were allied with a naturally loyal 
nature, I thought. I had not much com- 
punction about telling him what little of my 
ised 4 it was necessary that he should know. 
Picked one “Got it?” I finished. 
conspicuous, “| don’t need memory-lessons to fix that 
w York is in the bean,” he laughed. “We stop a few 
or the eve. doors from the dump on Stuyvesant Ter- 
foot. You mee. You get out aud then I run past the 
ris or Lon- place and stop again a couple of houses 
ion if you beyond, I keep the engine running, and I'm 
New York. rady to make the fastest get-away of my 
' Rot bea life, Sure! You can count on me.” Then 
Tvation. his grin took on an impish quality as he 
ride all the tuned toward me. “You don’t look like a 
errace, but dick-up man, so I guess it’s a case of the 
ran past a folks-wont-let-her, hey ?” 
the swiit “You guessed nearer than you know,” I 
<a grimly admitted. 
Said the Isaid no mor>. for he was already slowing 
‘ down. But as i leaned from the cab, I saw 
at. “Why something that entirely changed my plans. 
done with Johnson was emerging from the house where 
a payee ] had been married, and was entering an 
idlord rais automobile. Now, that meant one less to 
a new kid cope with in the house. And I had made up 
& my mind that the only thing for me to do 
r. “I got was to fight my way in, perhaps, and fight 
to whines my way out, certainly. 
rning, and But my thoughts instantly reverted to my 
: earlier discarded plan, which had not been 
experiences so successful in Mannheim’s case, but which, 
ect the ac- nevertheless, had less of recklessness and 
1 the tan more of sanity than the idea conceived after 
uched the my three-hour rest. 
— up I could not be sure that Ruth was still in 
Ae B the house. I might even be killed in a 
desperate endeavor which could not hope for 
S up wed success. Whereas, if I could learn something 
n follo about Johnson, I might arrive at some mode 
ny ba of action less despair-inspired than the one 
d touct which had brought me now to Stuyvesant 
d inviting, Terrace. 
a hearty I touched my driver on the arm. “Don't 
shy stop,” I ordered. “Keep that car in sight.” 
mplete st Fortune had willed that my new ally, or 
ent, he — or friend, should be quick- 
“ “I gotcha,” he muttered. “If they break 
hes the speed limit, I'll do the same thing. Aint I 
phe tiding a fare that can bull the bulls?” 
pane om I leaned back in the cab. Johnson might 
= a rlance back, and although it was not likely, 
tle thing tven possible, that he could distinguish my 
. features at this hour of the night, when 
1 natural obscurity was added to by the gloom 
of the cab, still, I took no chances. Also, I 
felt that I could rely on my driver to keep 
me informed of any noteworthy occurrence. 
But it was not necessary to violate the 
speed-laws. The automobile which we fol- 
y friend wed pursued a leisurely eastward course. 
ed a pa ie the apparently, had not the slightest 
sould nat that he was being followed. Or per- 
gratitude rea ho did not wish to evade pursuit. But 
sibly, of S ‘atter thought I put from me. My fat 
could not have had any reason to 
here Ta re re the occupants of the taxicab which 
say comme pak — to come down the street just 
Jenty of parting. 
N a side-street i ifties, j 
: Py) in the Fifties, just off 
a 1 O's Avenue, and less than fifty 
“and bis Sanpedt Broadway, Johnson’s automobile 
ous fact ~ peed. it veered into the curb suddenly, 
of bs on warning, so that we were abreast 
1 as the a Ost before I had time to crouch 
% quick - rear seat. But my driver was 
that,” be loyaity H wit as he was quick to offer 
ar in the aan decrease the pace of his 
test until we had gone ten 


Past Johnso: 





n’s stopping-place. Then 
too drew Up at the curb. 
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Lands of charm 


Across the Pacific 


THE OLD WORLD of the Orient is a new world of ad- 
venture for you. Go now to these ancient and fascinat- 
ing lands of the Far East. 


You mayvisit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Or go direct to Japan from 
Seattle. 

Plan to makethec 


esting ports and c 
offer the traveler 









lete trip. Visit all of these inter- 
tries, No other lands in the world 
mouch of adventure and romance. 


Japan is a misgcle of scenic loveliness\and modern 
progressivenes¢ Great cities, snow-clad mountains, ter- 
raced gardens, J joyous people. 
sf ancient in civilization, is a storehouse of 
he quaint river life jynks, sampans, 
bumboats swarming beneath your stéarner’s bows. 

Manila at the crossroads of the Pacific, a cosmopolitan 
city; Baguio, tropical mountain resort, a short day’s 
journey distant. 

Great President Liners take you in perfect comfort. 
Pleasant public rooms. Spacious decks. Airy staterooms. 
A cuisine approved by the most critical of world trav- 
elers. Liberal stopovers at any port. Tickets interchange- 
able between the two lines. 


An American Mail Liner sails wn Dagoue days 
from Seattle for Japan, China and Mani 


There is a Dollar Liner sailing every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient (via Hono- 
lulu) and Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, 
Panama and California. 

And fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate with any 
ticket or tourist agent or 
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8 —to your heart’s content—in/ right Hawaiian, 
sunshine—on an 18-hole course beside the blue 
Pacific. This is one of the pleasant diversions pro- 
vided. by the new Royal Hawaiian Hotel, on famou 
Waikiki Beach—in addition to ifs luxufious co! 

J fort and quiet. For informationjaddress Mats 

} Navigation Co., 215 Market St., San Francis@; 

’ 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles; 1319 4th e, 
Seattle; 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 50 E\ggnd 
St., New York. Or write— 


| Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


American Plan, 400 rooms with private baths. 
A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 
Honoluly, Hawaii 


: 20° acres ‘of gardens. “Splentid~ tennis courts. 
Land \and water polo. Game fishing unexcelled. 
Horseback riding. Swimming and surf-riding. 


4 OUTH 
1: A Wonderland tha 


so different! 
BARBADOS - RIO DE JANEIRO 
se MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 
Also‘calis northbound at Saktos and Trinidad 
Fortnightly Service by the luxurious 
.S. VOUTMRE S.S. VAUBAN 
7S. V, CK — SS. VESTRIS 
Specially built for tropical voyaging 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York, or focal agent 2 
EUROPE ON CREDIT 
By “Famoug Allen Plan’*’Small payment. 4Bél. 
10 mo\affer - return. Booklets 200, Tours 


$240 u t free. 
ALLEN TOURS, Ine, Livtté Bldé:, Boston, Mass. 
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Where Have You Been? 


} The-.world is a large place 
4 and if you've never ventured 
ne far beyond youttr_own doorstep 
hurry up and see™some of it 
before it’s too late. 

: The travel organizations advertisin 
in THE BOOK MAGAZINE 





will tell you how, when and where if 
you'll write them that you're interested. 


























Clark’s Famous Cruises 

By CuN 

rates, inclade ls, 
65 DAYS, $600 
THE MEDITE EAN 


ss ‘‘Transylvania”’ ling Jan. 25 


24th>cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
( rid) Spain, nad@) Algiers, Tuts, 
rtha thers inopte; 15 days 


des, drives féés 
$1700 









Norway-Medite 
July 2; 52 days, 

8th World Cruise (Westward) 

Jan. 16; 125 days, $1250 to $3000. 
FRANK C, CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 








“What next, boss?” he asked. 

But I didn’t answer him immediately. I 
was staring at the electric sign just above 
the canopy which extended over the side- 
walk and under which Johnson had passed: 
“LITTLE JACK’s.” 

That was the name that met my eye. Be- 
neath it were the words, “Cabaret—Danc- 
ing.” Also there were the names of featured 
entertainers, but I hardly noticed them. For 
I was wondering if by happy accident I had 
stumbled upon the place of business of the 
man whose name had issued reluctantly from 
the blue lips of Mannheim. I never would 
have thought of it had not Johnson en- 
ytered the place. But now the connection 
could hardly escape me. 

John Little—Little Jack. The two might 
be readily interchangeable. 
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Chapter Ten 


ELL, I had found another link in the 

chain, the link that connected Mann- 
heim with Johnson. At least, if I hadn't 
done so, then I might as well forever give 
up trying to make two and two equal four. 
But having found the link, what was I going 
to do to it, or with it, or about it? Sup- 
pose I severed one link from the chain, bore 
it away with me, and broke it apart? What 
then? As certain creatures grow new limbs 
to replace those severed from their bodies 
in accident or battle, this underworld chain 
might be able to replenish itself. 

And what a chain it was! Judges, jewel- 
ers, cabaret-owners, gangsters, were all com- 
prised in its length. It touched the Tombs 
and dragged me forth; it encircled the 
cloistered shelter of the Van Leyden heiress 
and bound—whom? Certainly not Ruth 
Van Leyden herself,-but some one who had 
effectually substituted for her. 

My @axi man broke in again upon my 
fmeditations. ; 

“There’s only three things a guy can do, 
boss,” he said. “Call, raise or fold. Looks 
to me like somebody’s run in a new deck on 
you. Your business don’t seem to be so 
much with the girl as it is with her old man, 
hey ?” 

I looked at him. Not merely did he seem 
honest, but there was a worldly wisdom 
written on his countenance. A night-hawk 
¢abby such as he must know a lot of that 
underworld which has moved in recent years 
from Bowery and Fourteenth Street dives to 
the dance palaces of the new Tenderloin. 
Not merely politics makes strange bedfellows, 
but any emergency makes us lean upon the 
nearest at hand. A taxi man was not ex- 
actly the person I would have chosen for my 
confidence, but there was no one else. 

“T can’t call, and I’m afraid to raise, and 
I don’t want to fold,” I said to him. 

“Well, a guy can always run a bluff,” he 
grinned. “And there’s ways of bluffing with- 
out putting more dough on the table. Es- 
pecially if the game is crooked. Sometimes 
a guy can kick the table over. Boss, you 
aint no high-class yegg, with a jimmy under 
your vest. You look like a square egg to 
me. Tell me all about it, and maybe I 
might be able to cook up a scheme.” 

I jerked a thumb toward the illuminated 
sign. “Who's Little Jack?” I asked. 

“Where you been the last few years?” he 
inquired. “Little Jack? Well, he’s got this 
section of town in his vest pocket. There’s 
more raw stuff pulled in that dump of his 
than there ever used to come off on Third 
Avenue. Every time I bring people to this 
joint, I feel like telling them to give their 
dough to me. Then they wont have any 
headache, and maybe there wont be anyone 
telling hubby or wifie what mommer or 
popper did last night. The only thing that 
hasn’t been pulled in Little Jack’s place is 
murder, and he could get away with that. 





You. don’t never hear of no prohibition 
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agents dropping into his joint. They'd 
the bum’s rush, and the padlocks would 
on their wrists and not on his front door 
He’s got power, that guy has.” : 
“Where does he get it?” I asked. 










E shrugged his shoulders. “Who cm 

answer a question like that? Thy 
years ago he was managing the young punks 
that fight in prelims at the small dubs 
around town. Suddenly, overnight, he wy 
a big man. You know this town, or maybe 
you don’t. Anyway, a guy that don't minj 
getting in the muck up to his elbows is jus 
as likely as not to pull out a handful o 
diamonds. How did he get his power? Well, 
suppose some big guy lets his foot slip, and 
a fellow like Little Jack hears about it? 
Blackmail aint what you'd call a lost art ip 
this town. Why, I know of at least typ 
hundred high-living sports, that | ferry 
around, who never did a day’s work in ther 
lives. But when I drop them in front of, 
night-club, the starter almost kisses them 
That means they spend. Suppose a woma 
fancies one of these Broadway hoofers, ora 
man likes a chicken in a show? Oh, writ 
your own ticket. Anyway, Little Jack isa 
champion right now. You'll see millionaires, 
stage stars, big politicians, race-track men— 
all sorts of people in his place. Go agains 
him if you like, but just remember that he’s 
a champion who carries his own referee and 
timekeeper and salts his gloves with plenty 
tea-lead.” 

I held his eye. “You can pull out right 
now,” I said to him. 

He shook his head vehemently. “You got 
me all wrong, boss. I’m not telling you to 
lay off. I’m just trying to wise you » 
You acted, when you pulled that copper of 
my ear, like you was used to street-cars and 
telephones and things; but if you don't know 
of Little Jack, then you don’t know nothing 
And that aint so bad, either. Many a hid 
that might stop a champion gets licked bk 
cause of the champ’s reputation. Wel 
they’ve cleared the ring. Do you start, o 
dive through the ropes for an exit?” 

“If I go in that place, the man we fl 
lowed will want to kill me,” I told him. 

“A little ‘want,’ or a big ‘want?’ Wilk 
want to because he don’t think you'd malt 
a good husband for his daughter, or becaus 
you might toss him in the stout house? 

“Stout house ?” I echoed. 

“Sure, hoosegow, yeggs’ boarding-hous, 
criminals’ country-club, jail. Because thet 
wouldn't be a sweeter place for a murder 
than Little Jack’s. There aint a waite ® 
the place that wouldn't lie his right arm of 
for eight dollars. He'd know that if k 
didn’t, Little Jack would cut it of. Boss | 
wouldn’t go in there now.” 


















































EANING back in the cab, I shut my 

eyes. I'd seen enough of Johnson to ki 
the murderous ferocity that could be 
in him. And if my taxi man did ed 
aggerate, then the atmosphere of Little Jac 
cabaret would have no restraining e 
upon my fat friend when once he rec 
me. Yet I could not continue imactive 
ever. I was like a small boy who had be 
permitted to join the — team oof bigget 
boys, yet who knew his incapacitis 
— vamened into the play. Self-contem# 
at my own futility eet that 
ness which I have explained is my ‘ 
characteristic. To ane Little jets 
the point of my gun drag exp 
Johnson, to make him guide me to my 
—this was the overmastering ImPUr a, 
possessed me. Remember that I beet 
state of mind that could not page= 
normal, else I would never have 
plated such rashness. 

And I honestly believe that I would 
acted in accordance with the boldness @ 
thoughts, had not Johnson em 
the cabaret. 
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hey'd get His big automobile had not moved on 
would be from its place before the door. Later 
Ont door, ‘vals had been forced to step from their 
cars into the street. This was a trifling fact, 
1. but afforded an indication of Johnson’s 
standing in the resort. Despite my chauf- 
Who car feur’s jeer at my lack of city sophistication, 
> The | knew that no one save a patron of great 
Ng punks influence would be permitted to impede in- 
all clubs ges for a minute. : 
» he was In obedience to the dictates of impulse I 
Or maybe had half emerged from the cab, when the 
n't ‘mind reappearance of Johnson drove me hastily 
NS is just 
indful ot “Now you don’t have to go in there,” 
r? Wel, said my taxi man. 
slip, and Quickly I weighed the situation. My 


chauffeur’s gratitude would carry him along 


with me up to a certain point. But the 
east two moment that I began seriously violating the 
I feny law, gratitude or future reward would not 
cin their avail against fear of the police or the com- 


mands of conscience. Rough and ready he 
undoubtedly was, but he was no criminal, 
and I didm’t think that a few hundred dol- 
lars would make him become one. He 
might be willing to aid my escape from the 


jack is a house on Stuyvesant Terrace, but he would 
lionaires, take part in no nocturnal hold-up. He 
k men wouldn't drive his car alongside Johnson’s 
D against automobile while I forced my fat friend to 


enter the cab. 

And to follow Johnson back to the house 
in which I had been married did not seem 
the wisest course. Through the biue lips of 
Mannheim had come the name of John 
Little, the same man, I was almost prepared 





‘You got to wager my life, who was the owner of this 
z you to cabaret. Little Jack was involved in the 
you up. affair which so mysteriously included me. 
opper of I had no reason to believe that Little Jack 


had ever seen me, would recognize me if he 


n't know saw me now. There was a possibility that, 
nothing. by some hook or crook, I might glean from 
ny a had him a scrap of information that would be of 
cked be service to me in my plight. 








. Well, An automatic pistol was a weapon, but in 
start, or an affair like this, whose magnitude I was 
© just beginning dimly to comprehend, knowl- 
we fol edge of the scope and purposes of the men 
him. opposed to me might prove a much more 
Will kk valuable weapon. 
’d make My taxi man had used the word “black- 
- because mail” as the possible source of Little Jack’s 
use?” power. Well, those who employ blackmail, 
common sense told me, are its easiest vic- 
1g-houst, tims. Not force, but threat, was more likely 
se there to prove my best ally. 
murder Moreover, if a visit to Little Jack’s place 
yaiter proved profitless, there was nothing to pre- 
arm of vent me from going to Stuyvesant Terrace 
tif be later, and there employing the desperate plan 
Boss | had come to me as I smoked a cig- 
arette in my bedroom at the Fredonia, and 
— my taxi man was willing to play a 
hut my 
to know ‘Tm going into Little Jack’s,” I told him. 
aroused “You follow that man. Come back here. 
ang Wait around until 1 come out.” 
le Suppose that fat guy rides to Al- 
nfiven bany ?” he objected. os 
cognizt! y with him,” I ordered 
t 
ive fot- te where'll I find you again, if I get 
a2 here after the dump has closed ?” 
ies wd | Saw it was whole hog or none, as we 
ontemp ay to say when I was a boy. I must 
pulsive Of trust him completely or not at all. 
ominat! course, if he were venal, all he had to do 
and hy nga Johnson, tell him of my interest 
on from — and my activities would doubtless 
my wit came to a sudden end. But the man had 
ise thet oe me; he was my only possible ally 
as nt — ea. Overcaution is just as dan- 
sting a too great impulsiveness. My in- 
contest 5 Sg Me to trust him. 
Petersen, Hotel Fredonia,” I said 
id hart He i, You can get me there.” 
of aa. writing with a stubby pencil 
d t Paper while I was making up 


him. He thrust it into my 
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" Daylight Trips 
on the Hudson 


NE hundred and fifty miles of 

gorgeous panorama revealing 
Nature in her loveliest and most at- 
tractive moods. A matchless scenic 
trip of world-wide fame which you 
can enjoy without added expense o 
trouble on your next journey to 
from New York. ~ 


IDEAL ROUTE 
NEW YORK AND ALBANY 













‘Easy change from train to boat or boat totrain 
at Albany, enabling you to fit the Day Line 
trip into practically any summer itinerary. 
Also attractive one-day outings fram New 
York. Béery ¢onvenjence for lyxtiriots and 

‘pleasurable steamer tfavel. Orchestra, Restau- 
rant. Service daily including Sunday, until 
Oct. 16th. Write for illustraeed literature and 
time table. 


Hudson River ~ 
Day Line 


Desbrosses St. Pier, New York 
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. full details as to age, preVious-education, the kind of school you 
In ormation wish, approximate location, and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address The Director, 
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Owning and operating the St. Lawrence River Route—*‘Niagara to the Sea*’. Northern 
avigation Division—Great Lakes Service. Hotels—Manoir Richelieu 
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Nutritious ! 
Convenient! 
Economical! 


HESE are some of the wonder 
ful attributes of good bread, 
the food of a med uses! 

With all the goodness of golden 
wheat; easy to serve, easy to buy; 
pone in all its goodness from 

akery oven to dining room table; 
inexpensive and without waste; 
and a splendid body builder and 
health insurer—that’s bread. 

And never was the quality of 
bread generally so good as it is 
today. 

The Quality Bakers of America, 
a cooperative organization of non- 
competitive me am bread bakers, 
is working céllectively to bake still 
better bread and to give still better 
service. Probably there’s a member 
in your town. Look for the trade- 
mark insignia of membgtship on 


the bread you buy becayge it is a 
symbol of bread excellente. 
Serve bread every day, at every 


meal, because 
‘Better Bread Benefits Everyone.” 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
QUALITY BAKERS 
OF AMERICA 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


BAKERS / 
AMERICA 





y Invita n 
LISA. Daan] 


“Better Bread Benefits Evefyone”’ 

















Teach Children 


To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 
Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 























In the Summertime 


Cities lose their attraction. 
Tall buildings take second place 
when compared with tall trees. 
Paved streets are not as al- 
luring as mountain trails and 
country roads.» Ferries make 
you long for the Spacious decks 
of a steamship and a whole 
ocean of water. 


Write the travel companies advertis- 
ing in THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
for, information about places which 
have all the comforts of city life and 
none of its summertime drawbacks. 











“Home address and phone,” he said. 
“Name is Malloy, Tim Malloy. I'll have to 
hustle.” 

I stepped clear from the cab, keeping my 
back carefully toward the street, lest John- 
son recognize me. For his automobile was 
passing us now. I heard the grind of my 
taxi gears, and then I was abreast of the en- 
trance to Little Jack’s. 


OT since shortly after my return from 

France in ’19 had I been in a New York 
night-club. My taxi man’s description of 
Little Jack’s clientele had led me to believe 
that I would see a large and noisy gathering 
|}in a great hall. Instead, the throng that 
| crowded the place was quiet. Even as I 
|entered, two husky men in evening dress 
| were leading from the place an intoxicated 
| gentleman. 
| “If you ever come back to this place, 
check your voice with your hat,” said one 
| of the bouncers. “A whisper is a yell here, 
| and don’t forget it.” 

The room itself was small. I have been in 
ballrooms in private houses of greater size. 
| There were not more than fifty small tables, 
few of which would accommodate over four 
| people, and these encroached upon a dancing 
place hardly twenty feet square. 
| . The resort was situated in a basement, and 
at the foot of the short flight of stairs were 
to gates, thrown back now, but which, I 
| noted with a new scrutiny of little things, 
could be closed instantly. 

I gave my hat to a girl whose face had 
the insolent expression so common to those 
employed in places like this, where human 
weaknesses are preyed upon, and moved 
toward the outer line of tables. A maitre 
d’hétel greeted me suavely. 

I had made a reservation? Ah, but that 
was unfortunate. However, and he pursed 
his lips dubiously, it so happened that there 
was a small table disengaged. Monsieur was 
alone ? 

I assured him that I was, but that my 
state was not of choice. I gave him to 
understand, less by my speech than by man- 
ner, that I craved companionship. And the 
twenty-dollar bill which I pressed into his 
unreluctant palm assured him that I would 
prove an amiable companion for any lady 
whom he might manage to introduce. 

I have mentioned that to be a trifle con- 
spicuous, under certain conditions, is a good 
thing, but to be too conspicuous is unwise. 
My tip to the head waiter made me a 
marked person in his eyes, but if I should 
sit alone for any length of time, I would be 
marked in the eyes of too many people. 

So I sat down at the tiny table, a bit too 
near the orchestra and a trifle too far from 
the door to please me, and awaited the ar- 
rival of the lady who, I felt certain, would 
not delay too long. 

I made use of my time in studying the 
place and its habitués. The orchestra struck 
up as I sat down, and instantly the tiny 
dancing space was crowded. The couples 
had barely room to maneuver. Knees inter- 
locked, torsos pressed together, and cheeks 
frequently touching, they seemed like so 
many stilted marionettes engaged in pictur- 
ing some obscene rite. Upon the faces of 
the men there was occasional lust, but for 
the most part they seemed bored and tired. 
As for the women, save for the occasional 
flapper on innocent excitement bent, their 
faces were hard and calculating. They had 
hooked their fish, and it only remained to 
play and land them. 

A card discreetly displayed on my table 
informed me that the couvert charge was five 
dollars per person. This, the price of a 
ticket to a good theatrical performance, en- 
titled one to pay triple prices for bad food, 
to attempt dancing on a crowded floor, and 
to watch a fifth-rate entertainment. 
marveled at the minds which could possibly 











consider an evening here well spent. 
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Then, as I heard the Popping of 
and saw flasks being surreptitiously if 
above the table edges, I understood the 
raison d’étre for Little Jack’s and the hun. 







dreds of similar establishments that had y 
sprung up in New York City. One could bs 
drink here, and to fictitious pleasure would ¥ 
be added factitious zest. 

The evening performance, I gathered, was s 


over, and I rather guessed that one of the 
chorus-girls would be selected as my com. 
panion. But I underestimated my own ap. 
pearance and the casual manner with which 
I had parted from a twenty-dollar bill. For 
the girl who was brought to my table was 
none other than the leading woman of th 
so-called révue. 

“Miss Julia Doran,” said the maitre dhi- 
tel as he came to the table, bringing with 
him a girl whose beauty should have glad. 
dened the eyes of the entertainment seeker | 
professed to be. Tall, lusciously formed, her 
boldness of eye robbed her of true attrac. 
tiveness. I sometimes think that character 
is more than half of beauty. 

I arose and acknowledged the introduction, 
“My name is—” 








HE cut me short with a wave of he 
hand. “Didn't you get my name wha 
that wop waiter mentioned it? You sawit 
in the lights outside, didn’t you? Do you 
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suppose that I’m a cheap chorine out to grab to, 
a butter-and-egg man? Do you think Id you 
have come out here to make a sucker fora wer 
century? I happened to be looking out the Ing 
wings when Pietro came over and asked Tha 
which one of the girls wanted to entertain -_ 
a bale of currency. He had just been talking Tha 
to you, and I asked if you were the bank- sche 
roll in question. So I volunteered to do the =f 
light and gay stuff. But don’t pass mea hg 
phony monaker.” 

She had sat down by now, and her too = 
brilliant eyes were looking mockingly into go | 
mine. Her cheeks were in her palms, and om 
her elbows rested on the table. aioe 

“Time flies, doesn’t it?” she said. “It'sa Tr 
long way from Wrenham’s millpond to Littl “y 
Jack’s cabaret, isn’t it? It’s quite a jum Ther 
from the Sunday-school pageant to a night- wanc 
club stage, eh? You’d no more expect t silent 
find a Julia Randolph waiting for a John the } 
here, than you would to find a Rane sank 
Rogers picking up a cutie. Funny work, red 
Rance, isn’t it ?” lessly 

I stared at her. My mind went bad 
fifteen years. I saw the pretty, elfin little 
tomboy who had lived across the street from 
me, and whose childish adoration had fat to th 
tered my superior years. by b 

“What on earth has brought you her, haltes 
Julia?” I asked. tinue. 

“What on earth has brought you ber trail 
Rance?” she countered. “If a Crow 
can wind up in a dive like this, is a Roges Tider 
so much better that he should be shocked # soon. 
finding some one he knows in a place W Cigare 
he ought not to be? Rance, it made m But y 
sick to see you come in this place alone, # half | 
realize that you were like any other cheap- where 
skate who buys his women in this sort ## Windo 
market.” *] It s 

I flushed. “I didn’t come for ony for bh 
defended myself. It didn’t matter what their 
was now; she was a reminder of decent ays Windo 
forever past, and I could not have her 48 the 
too scornfully of me. : Upon 

“No? What for, then?” she gibed. Settled 

I could have answered her with a me man 
gesture, for—there just beyond us, # Frounc 
than she had been this a fa 
were possible, stood my wife. . 

But I didn’t move an eyelash. For bebiat Mount 
her were both Johnson and Criney. .. 
all three of them were looking right at ™ 

The next parmg ose ° this be Went 

markable story brings 4 \ ae 

of even greater dramatic a << 1 

Be sure to read it—in the 





coming July issue- 
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MONEY 


(Continued from page 101) 


you saY, Margie? Then he sure ought to 
come out here and see the Molly B. The 
way things are shaping up there, he ought—” 
*He aint that kind of a promoter, Dad,” 
she said quietly. 

That night, when the dinner-dishes were 
washed, and the lamp, sending its ray 
through a clear chimney for the first time 
ina year, blazed upon the shelf beside the 
od eight-day clock, Margaret Hayden 
opened the door of the little cottage and 
stood framed in the lamplight. For the 
moment she was merely a tired girl staring 
out over the soft, tumbled velvet of the 
mountain night. Behind her the old man 
nttled on about his mine, the hopes, the 
possibilities. She hardly heard him. 

“How does mail get here, Dad?” she 
asked at last. 

“Mail? Oh, it comes over from Crown 
Point whenever somebody happens to be 
riding this way. Been sort of expecting 
some myseli—thought maybe that letter of 
yours was it, but I didn’t know. A fel- 
low came by this way a week or so ago and 
wrote one for me, back to some folks in 
the East, about the mine. But I don't 
guess they've answered yet. They ought 
to, though. It’s a good proposition. I tell 
you, Margie, there aint anything in the 
world like a good mine. Good money com- 
ing out of the hills—clean money, Margie. 
That’s the point—clean money, that aint 
never had nobody’s hands on it but yours. 
That aint been stolen, or fought for, or 
schemed after—there aint no thrill just like 
it!” He cackled, shaking his grizzled head, 
while the nearly sightless eyes blazed with 
the fanaticism of the true miner. “Clean 
money—that’s it: clean money! You can 
go to sleep nights easy when you're gettin’ 
your living out of the hills. It’s clean 
money, and there aint nothing on your con- 
science about taking it!” 

The girl winced. 

Yes, I know, Dad,” she said wearily. 
Then under a pretext she left the house, 
wandered aimlessly through the deserted, 
silent little town, and at last, high upon 
the hill by the weed-grown graveyard, she 
sank upon a rounded boulder, reached hur- 
tiedly for her cigarettes, and smoked cease- 

» lighting one from the other. 


T= next day, on the homeward journey 
, _ she had accompanied the old man 
by yy opening, to be waved aside 
oe as he felt his way within, she 
Pen me. like a person too tired to con- 
ber rey she glanced along the 
C Which led over Bird's-eye Pass toward 
Town Point, knowing full well that no 
2 would be bearing her a message this 
‘ Then again she reached for her 
puette, and lighting one, inhaled deeply. 
an exclamation she tossed it aside, 
or wl ed, and walked to the 
.-} ‘0r an hour she merely stood by the 
Piped grooming the geraniums. 

Po ‘raged aby though they formed a haven 
their Io flowers, blooming hardily in 
1 omely pots beside the four-paned 
window—a haven to which she turned often 
departed, one dragging drearily 
wtled te heels of the other, while life 
me * tg routine of waiting as the old 
rae! to his beloved hole in the 
oye came home again to prate of 
fringe of Progress, and while the writhing 
ot yellow about the edge of the 
mountains “which denoted Bird’s-eye Pass 
i aoe = a deserted road, with never 
by team nor rider. Two weeks 


EF 


, And , 
three—at last to bring a sudden light 


aixiety into the eyes of the girl as 
slanced one afternoon toward the Pass. 
figures Were making their way down- 





ward, men on horseback, at last to halt 
a quarter of a mile away. One pointed, as 
if giving directions, then, leading a rider- 
less mount, turned for the top of the hill 
and the return journey. The other walked 
forward, and Margaret Baxter moved hur- 
riedly toward the little porch. 


WAIT of a few moments, and she put 
a hand over her eyes that she might 
see the better; the visitor had waved an 
arm as if in signal. Then, with a low- 
voiced exclamation, she ran down the de- 
serted street, her features suddenly gaunt, 


her hands unconsciously clasped in a grip | 


of terror. 

“Jim!” she called. “Jim!” 

The young man, stiffened from riding, 
swung awkwardly toward her. 

“What's the matter, honey?” he asked, 
as he caught her in his arms. 
white as a ghost!” 

“I thought something was wrong.” She 
said it almost childishly as she snuggled 
closer in his arms. “You beating it out 
here like this. I—” 

He laughed. 

“Well, it aint no bed of roses,” he con- 
fessed. “But it’s better’n it could’ve been. 
Got worried about you, though, and didn’t 
want to take any chances on writing.” 
Then he looked up. “Nix!” he exclaimed. 
“There’s somebody coming down the hill.” 

Margaret Hayden turned, her features 
suddenly assuming a dullness which had be- 
come almost a characteristic during the last 
week. 

“It’s just Dad,” she said. 
as well meet him now.” 

That night, when the lamp burned low 
upon the ancient shelf, there were two 
who sat upon the rounded boulder near the 
shadowy monitors of the weedy cemetery. 
Jim Hayden cleared his throat. 

“He sure can tune himself in when he 
starts on that mine!” he observed finally. 
Then with a gesture toward a_ pocket: 
“Smoke, kid?” 

“No—I guess not, Jim.” 

“Huh?” He looked at her queerly in the 
half-light; an early July moon. was _begin- 
ning to diffuse its light over the Divide. 
“Since when?” 

She laughed. 

“Oh, it aint anything like that. I don’t 
know—just something in the air, I guess. 
Don’t get any taste out of ’em.” Then sud- 
denly: “Jim, what on earth are we going to 


“How do you mean? 
Just lay low here, as far’s I can see, until 
we get a wire from Jake that everything’s 
O. K. to come back again. Listen, you 
aint still panicky?” 

She clasped her hands. 

“Oh, I don’t know what’s wrong with 

p? 

“But there aint any need to be. There 
wasn’t any need in the beginning—if you 
hadn’t got scared and blown” town. That’s 
what gummed everything up. If you'd just 
stood pat, and let things work ‘emselves 
out, there wouldn’t been any jam. Not that 
I’m bawling you out, kid; I aint. I’m just 
trying to tell you. Now there!” He patted 
her shoulder. “Don’t think I’m—” 

“I'm not, Jim.” 

“Well, I don’t want you to. I know just 
how you felt. Scared to death, and wonder- 
ing how soon we were all going to the Big 
House, just because the cops made a stall at 
looking us over. I aint blaming you for a 
minute; I was just as scared as you were.” 

The girl nodded. 

“T guess that was it, Jim,” she answered 
slowly. “I kept thinking about what was 
going to happen to us, and lost sight of 
everything we were going to get out of it. 





“You're as | 





“We might | 








between Cleveland and pol ioe 
faloand Niagara Falls and 
Eset Reg Gusnearean Cig 
jelapa. a Decks y and August. 
Round Trip Fares 

between 
*CHICAGO and DETROIT... $GO 


*MACKINAC ISLAND and 
CHICAGO or DETROIT... 


$30 


*BUFFALO and CHICAGO... $79 


One Way Round Trip 


tCLEVELAND and Detroit $3.50 * 6.00 


{BUFFALO and Detroit... $6.00 *11.00 
“Berth and meals included. tBerth and meals extra 


On thebMeckinas iglendendCes 
music, 
‘ bridge, afternoon tea, golf, horseshoe 
ra 


c 
pitch 


Division 
with hostess in 
o, movi ictures, and other 
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ne accommodations, Radio and mo 
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golf. horseback riding, fishing, etc., at Mi 
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stopover privileges. 


For Reservations on fursher informe 
tion, address E. H. McCracken, 
Gen. Pass. Apt. at Detroit, Mich. 
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IT'S OFF 
because Pad 
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OU can use ZIP as freely on your 

face as on your limbs and under- 

arms without tRe slightest possibility 

of irritation! Jt/is absolutely harm- 
$no caustics. 


Moreover; ZIP §s delightful to use, fragrant, 
and easy to apply. 


ns—which act like a shave, 
strengthening the growth by breaking the 
hair at the surface. ZIP destroys the growth 
by lifting out the roots. 

Usel ZIP on¢é@ and yéu will never resort to 
ordinary depilatories. Money-back guarantee. 
Sold Everywhere. Treatment or 
FREE Demonstration at my Salon 
Madame Berthe, Specialist, Dept. 331 

562 Fifth Ave., New York 
I should like to receive, without charge, in 
lain envelope, a copy ayou k “Beauty's 
reatest Secret’’, telling about Z/P. Also your 
book “Fashion Dec: 
Name. 
Address— 
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Corns Vanish 


after this amazing liquid 


Acts like an anaesthetic 
Sfops pain in 3 seconds 


NSTANTLY and at once, you can 

wear tight shoes, dance, walk in com- 

fort. Then soon the corn or callus shriv- 
els up and loosens. 

You peel it off with your fingers like dead 
skin. No more dangerous paring. 

Professional dancers by the score use this 
remarkable method. Acts instantly, like a local 
anaesthetic. Doctors approve it. Removes the 
whole corn, besides stopping pain at once. 

Ask your druggist for “‘Gets-It.” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Works alike on any corn or callus 
—old or new, hard or soft. 


“GETS-IT” 


World’s 
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Maybe if it’d been anything else but a 
booze deal, I wouldn’t been so scared.” 

“There’s where you're wrong, though, kid. 
Booze is the safest thing you can fool with 
—if you're going to fool with anything. 
| It’s a ten-to-one shot that all you're going 
| to get out of it as a starter isa fine anyhow, 
and that aint nothing. Of course,” he 
laughed, “I’m talking about all this like I 
was an old stager, when I don’t know any 
more about it than you do. I’m just going 
on what Jake tells me. Rob a guy of fifty 
dollars, and you go to the Big House sure 
and certain, if they nab you. But you can 
get away with a lot of stuff in the booze 
game before a judge ever throws the book 
at you. And besides, we aint handling the 
stuff. All Jake ever will want out of us, 
he says, is just what we started out to do 
that last time—sort of be the go-betweens 
and get in with people that need the stuff, 
and stall that we've got the best legger in 
town and that we'll make the arrangements 
just out of friendship. 

“Now, there aint anything so terribly 
wrong about that. You with your looks 
and manners and talk, when you want to 
put ’em on, and me with the same thing 
when I’m watching my ‘aints’ and sloughing 
the slang—it aint any trouble at all. One 
good bunch like we were in with before 
you got scared, honey, and we've got a 
sweet pie out of it. Jake’s square: he'll 
cut with us on every case he delivers, and 
there’d be plenty with that gang. All they 
want to know is that the stuff’s good, and 
they’re wanting somebody else’s word for 
it, that they think’s in their class, not some 
legger’s. Not that I’m shoving it at you, 
honey—you know I aint. I never did.” 

“No, you never did, Jim.” She patted his 
hand. “I just got scared, that’s all. When 
| Jake had that run-in with those cops out 


} | in front of the house, and they found that 


stuff in the car and came in to see if it 
was being planted through us—TI got the 
willies. I know I should’ve stood pat.” 

“Well, you will the next time. Every- 
| body’s got to get initiated.” 





HE nodded. “I know, Jim. Give me a 
cigarette—no, never mind; don’t guess I 
want one. Taste bitter, some way. When 
does Jake think that everything'll be all 
right ?” 
“IT don’t know. He’s got a guy working 


| on it now—you know, Jake aint doing any- 


| 





thing without having the road greased. He’s 
got a plant in the Department. He'll find 
out through him if there’s any real squawk, 
and if they’re on anybody’s trail. As soon 
as he gets the dope, he'll wire us. Then 
back to the big money, honey!” 

“The big money!” She said it with a 
longing tone in her voice. “Gee, I’ve cussed 
myself, Jim! If I hadn’t been such a 
fool—” 

“Oh, forget it. 
scared aS you were. 


I’ve told you I was as 
But we both want it, 
haney—got to have it. The big money— 
both of us made for it, I guess. You with 
your ideas about orchids and Paris models 
and ten-dollar gloves, me crazy about the 
horses. Can’t do that stuff on fifty a week!” 

She smiled. 

“Wonder what the bunch at the Bombon- 
{ara would say if they could see us sitting 
out here now?” 

“Laugh themselves to death, I guess, then 
order another century’s worth of bubbles 
to drink our ill-health with. But”—he 
looked about him, at the low-hung stars, 
the black fringes of the pines silhouetted at 
the ragged top of the nearest hill, the silver- 
white of the waterfall, showing faintly in 
the moonlight just beyond the last reaches 
of the deserted shacks—“I guess that we’re 
stuck here—until we hear from Jake. It’s a 
good hide-out, at that—just take our ease 


Fastest Way | out here in the big spaces that the pen- 
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pushers rave about, and let our CONSCienge 
be our guide—” 
“That's just it, Jim!” 





Margaret Hayda, 







had risen, as with sudden galvanization, q 
can’t stick out here. I can’t do it, I td 
you—I can’t, I can’t! I can't stand 






that cabin, and this desertion, and him pra. 
ing on about that damned mine!” 

“Then don't, kid—there’s Plenty othe 
places.” 

Her shoulders sagged suddenly; 
Hayden turned to her husband Res 
gesturing emptily. 

“And I can't do that,” she said duh 
“Don’t you see, Jim? It’s different sine 
I've seen him—I didn’t know about hi 
eyes. We couldn’t drag him away from thy 
mine with wild horses—and I just gp} 
leave him. Tapping his way up ther i 
the morning and down again at night, with 
nobody to help him if he—” 

“That's right, aint it, kid?” Hayde 
sucked at a newly lighted cigarette. “Sq 
there ought to be some way. You've tol 
him I was a promoter; he wants to sf 
the mine. We might work something ther’ 

“His kind always wants to sell unl 
there’s a buyer.” 

“Then we can pull the old partner race 
—take him with us and get somebody inte 
ested. It wouldn’t be so hard; mining 
coming up now. People are beginning to 
put money into it again.” 

“If we had something to sell,” said th 
girl dully. “There's nothing there, Jim, that 
worth talking about. It wouldn't pay: 
man to take it out.” 

“But what’s all this raving—” 

“Just a possibility; that’s all. He's bea 
going through a dyke—a different form 
tion, you know. Usually the vein wide 
about that time. Maybe he'll strike it by; 
maybe he wont strike anything but jut: 
good streak of pay-ore. Nobody'd get & 
cited about it—I’ve heard mining all 9 
life, Jim—indirectly, of course. Uncle Bat 
had been in it too. It takes a real prospd 
to interest money.” 

“Yeh. But we're stuck unless we @ 
work some kind of a racket—if you wat 
leave him and he wont leave the mim’ 
He was silent a few moments. “Lita, 
honey,” he announced. “This thing’ll wot 
out. I’ve got it. It wont take so long! 
go through there, will it—if I work wi 
him ?” 

“No—not over two or three weeks.” 

“Then whichever way it turas, we 
out. If it aint there, we can argue him ml 
another claim—what’s the difference whethe 
it’s any good or not? They don't cost a 
thing, these worn-out holes in the 
We can at least get him to another amp 
where he’d have care and we could it 
somebody to be with him. And if he @ 
strike something, there’s the racket of gt- 
ting him away to interest capital to devea 
the thing—that always works. So wheres 
the worry? It'll come out all right! 


























































She was why, as the days passed, te 
girl took more interest in looking # 
the hill in the evenings, when the 
pot was boiling, and a young = 
guiding an old, bent figure along 
toward the cottage, why she hummed 5° 
and then—airs from the Bombonias 
dance-floor and from the jazz vat 
the Cotillion—as she went about her 2 
of the day, arranging the tiny cottage, 
lingering at the hardy plants 
window, to pick a few of the 
blooms for the table, or rid the 
their deadened leaves. 
Deliverance! Deliverance ™ the pe 
passing day, in the conversation a 
as they gathered about the little 5 
blazing lustily against the creeping no 
the mountain night. Every @Y 
progress through the dyke. 
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widening; a week, and it had reached 
soi proportions another, and it had 
ned to the hint of pay ore—once 
when the girl made her slow way into the 
tunnel and climbed the interminable lad- 
ders to the spot where a young man worked 
while an older head directed his labors, Jim 
Hayden's upraised carbide showed a dull 
seam extending for a width of nearly 
three inches at a slight angle along the face 
of the rock. The young man smiled and 
nodded toward the sightless man beside him, 
winking the while to his wife. 
“Lead ore, he says! Best stuff there is 
now—lead ore that’ll run a little in 
siver, but it’s the lead that counts, with the 
whole world yelling for it. Aint that right, 
od partner?” he exclaimed, winking again 
to the girl “A few more rounds of shots, 
and she'll widen up to a place where we 
can step out with our samples and get the 
money in the United States inter- 
sted in it. Then just lean back and take 
it easy, while the old shaft-house whistles 
for a hundred men every morning. Eh, 
Dad?” 
“And clean money, every bit of it!” The 
sightless eyes were blazing with the fire 
that only a miner can know. “Clean mon- 
ey, boy! Clean money that you and Margie 
needn't be ashamed to take—and that you'll 
never have to worry about—right from the 
heart of the earth, boy! When it happens, 
just you watch this town come back!” 
“That’s right, old stager! Nothing like 
dean money. When do you figure we'll 
bust through this thing? About next week?” 
“"Twont be longer. Just keep pounding 
at her, boy! Keep pounding at her!” 


ARGARET had sung with a new fer- 
vor as she went back to the cabin. 
Another week—granting of course, that a 
telegram should come from Jake in the 
meanwhile. Or that the mine should really 
produce riches. Another week—then the 
good old life again. The clothes, the tap at 
the door in the morning and the obsequious 
attendant inquiring for the important knowl- 
edge of what would comprise that morning’s 
breakfast in bed. The old luxuries once 
more—what mattered it how they might be 
gained? The old crowd at the Bomboniara 
—the music. Clothes, and orchids blending 
with the soft tones of a new gown. She 
forgot the ragged fringe of the Continental 
Divide, forgot the tatterdemalion buildings 
about her, the solitary quiet of the little 
cabin; enough that deliverance was near. 
petted the geraniums as she gave them 
daily grooming, and paused in her 
other work that she might re-pot one which 
seemed less hardy than the rest, forgetting 
tatirely that in another week it, like the 
rest, might be left behind to die. 

A week of talk at nights, enthusiastic, 
even on the part of Jim and a flush-cheeked 
girl, talk of a thing which meant deliver- 
re Or silences when the old man prattled 

ievitable rote of the clean money that 
a flood forth—the joy of seeing life 
then how was desertion in the little town— 
ji a different attitude as, man and wife, 

— Margie walked beneath the stars. 

. For the love of Mike, don’t crack it to 
“But I’ve kept him 
away from the vein for four days now. It 

. I don’t think it’s go- 


The girl turned anxiously. “Then—” 
: '~ I got it figured out. When we put 
> round, I'll go in first—then 
Either and tell him a lot of lies about it. 
be that, or pull a fake assay on him— 
land know the difference—there’ll 
~— Plenty of ways to stall after we 
away from here. Besides, if Jake comes 
through, a™ wy oh, Penge to fool 
Just go ahead the way we've 
been ee the stuff strong A I'll 


F 


S° another day went by. Then two men 
and a woman stood deep in a mine 
tunnel, lighted only by the hissing blaze of 
a carbide lamp. Far in the breast of a vein, 
carefully placed, more carefully tamped, lay 
twenty sticks of dynamite, two sticks to the 
shot. Leading to the charges from the face 
of the rock, ten spluttering fuses hissed, 
like writhing serpents of flame as they ap- 
proached the charge. A sullen booming, 
while nine other fuses seethed on. 

“One!” counted the old man, a shaking 
hand held aloft. “There goes two—three— 
four—” 

A moment of silence. 

“Five—six—seven—” 

Again a wait. 


“Eight, nine and ten there—right to- 
gether—” 

“Wasn’t that just an echo, Dad?” The 
girl had moved to his side. “It didn't 


sound like the others.” 

Pete Baxter laughed. 

“I know dynamite,” he asserted proudly. 
“They go that way lots of times—together, 
so you can hardly tell em apart. Oh, these 
ears of mine aint too old yet. Besides, you 
aint heard any other, have you?” 

“No, but one of them might have missed.” 

“Not with these old ears counting.” He 
was feverish with anxiety; the thrill of dis- 
covery was upon him, the will-o’-the-wisp 
beckoning as it had beckoned all his life. 
“Now you stay here—I’ll go see what we've 
broken into.” 

“But Dad!” 

“Stay here, I said! It’s my mine—I'’ve 
got a right to be the first!” 

He forced the younger man back, thwart- 
ing any possible plans for a false report 
upon what the explosion had revealed. 
Then, still charging that they not move 
until he called them, he started with in- 
credible swiftness toward the scene of the 
blast, his every nerve athrill with the fever 
of discovery. Farther he went, and farther; 
his form became faint in the feeble glare 
of the carbide in Hayden’s hands—then 
faded. A long moment of waiting, on the 
part of a young man and a girl, merely 
staring at the darkness into which a nearly 
blind man had disappeared. At last a call 
from the distance, faint, indistinct, bidding 
them forward— 

Coupled almost instantly with the green- 
ish yellow of an instantaneous flash, and the 
booming of a blast, the tenth blast, delayed 
in firing. The uncounted blast—its echoes 
carrying with them a shriller sound, of a 
woman screaming! That, and the clattering 
of stones as they ran forward, stumbling 
in the semidarkness, as the carbide belied 
the course before them and sent them into 
uncertain footings. 

After that, only silence and stillness of 
motion, save for the hissing flare. A foot 
protruded from the pile of muck and refuse 
and fallen earth before them. He who had 
waited all his life—had failed to wait at 
a moment of fatality. 


ATE that night, summoned by a man 
who staggered from fatigue, a_piti- 
fully ancient black wagon, accompanied by 
a spring buggy, started over the hill from 
Crown Point. The next day it returned, a 
man and a woman in attendance. And two 
nights later Jim Hayden moved slowly to 
the figure of his wife at the rounded boulder. 
“Hadn’t you better come in, honey?” he 
asked. “It’s pretty cold out here.” 

“I guess so, Jim.” 

“And go on to bed, right away. Every- 
thing’s all fixed. I’ve even watered the ge- 
raniums.” She looked far away. 

“There’s that star again. I watched it for 
an hour, thinking it was a light on the 
hill—somebody coming with word from 
Jake.” 

“Oh, it'll come all right. 
honey.” 


Better go to bed 
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cleanliness 


A VERY necessary task, yes. But 
a hard task, a disagreeable task— 


no! Use Sani-Flush. It quickly 
removes every stain and mark, all 
incrugtations. And the closet bowl 
shines as bright as a new pin. 

You need only sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl, follow direc- 
tions on the can, then flush. No 
scrubbing, no scouring. And Avbat 
used to be ap unpleasant task is over 
and done with in no time at afl. 

The nice part is that Sani-Flush 
cleans the whole bowl, even the 
hidden, unhealthful trap. It 
banishes all foul odors. Harmless 
to plumbing connections. A neces- 
sity in every bathroom? Assuredly! 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25c for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 
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Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


yo can banish those annoying, 
embarrassing freekles, quickly 
and surely,/in thé privacy of your 
own boudoir. Y our friends will won- 
det. how you did it. 

Stillman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
aafutal coloring. 

The first jar proves its magic worth. » 
Results guaranteed, or money re- 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $1, 
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Freckles | The Skin 
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The Stillman Co., 125 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat- 
meat booklet. 
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Concealment ~ 


e hair’s worst faults are re- 
vealed, but, happily, so are 
its best features. It is so easy 

tobrighten a well worn suit with 
alvivid hat, a clever scarf, or a 
string of colorful beads. And if 
it was well cutin thebegi ing, it 

a hewersuit of cheaper cut 

might never hold. Buthair—that’s 
ite another lem, in these 
One = 1 nothing 7 
must leave e 

to keep one’s hair ali id shin- 
ing, for im the pitiless light of day 
or the Kemp ights, its 
glaringly revealed. 


Golden Glint 


SHAMPOO 
—that magic luster for every shade of hair 











But a week brought no word, no telegram, 
no form of rider upon the hill. Only the 
brilliance of the sunshine, the sparkling of 
the waterfall above the town, the gleam of 
the snow and the call of the mountain jay 
from near-by pines. Only that and two 
figures which wandered a deserted little 
town o’ nights, or sat upon the rounded 
boulder. Or the quick start of Jim Hayden 
as he would turn hurriedly and approach 
his wife, standing there by the flowers at 
the window. 

“What's the matter, honey?” 

“Oh, nothing, Jim.” 

And a week more. Finally a shout from 
Jim, returning from a trip up the hill, wav- 
ing a yellow piece of paper as he came in 
the door. 

“Met him coming over the hill from the 
other direction,” he called *excitedly. “It’s 
from Jake! Everything’s kayo—sent it like 
a business telegram. Says prospects are 
great. Everything’s all right for you now, 
honey. It’s all right—all right, kid! See it?” 

They read it together. They read it sep- 
arately. Then Jim Hayden caught her 
by the shoulder and pushed her playfully 
toward the hand baggage, half packed for 
days. 

“Better start putting in the rest of the 
stuff,” he commanded brusquely. “I told 
that fellow I'd wave to him with a table- 
cloth from the top of the hill if I wanted 
him to send out a rig right away. Better 
be doing it— Why, what's the matter?” 

Margaret Hayden still stood by the win- 
dow. A hand was plucking unconsciously 
at the leaves of the flowers which grew 
there; her head was turned—but not enough. 

“What’s the matter, honey?” Jim Hayden 
asked again. “What’re you crying about?” 

The girl brushed at her eyes. 

“I—I don’t know, Jim. Just thinking 
about the flowers, I guess. Like it was 
kind of heartless—” 
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He nodded. 

“Yeh. I know what you mean, kid ks 
sort of that way with me, too.” Hayde, 
hesitated and rubbed his palms. “J get 
I've felt that way about the mine, I didn} 
want you to get any funny notions, § | 
didn’t say anything about it, but a felly 
came past the hill the other day whe | 
was up there, and I took him in and fj 
a look at things. An engineer, you know, 
Seems to think that it’s worth w 
big money, you know. But pretty faire 
at that. It’d need five or six men to 
on it—to do the right thing, and J 
that’s what’s kind of stuck in my be] 
You know how your father w 
every now and then how fine it'd beg 
he could get his mine started, became 
that’d cause other fellows to look around 
and sort of bring the town back and put 
people in the houses and lights in the win- 
dows at night. Fool idea, kid, but it’s like 
you with the flowers—” 

She half turned, still with a hand fon 
dling a flaming bloom. 

“Is that all you've been thinking about, 
Jim? Just the town and the mine?” 

Jim Hayden faced her. 

“Is it all the flowers with you, honey?” 
he asked quietly. 


HERE'S a stage-line now to Robesville 

It runs once a week. There's a litt 
grocery store, which sells, in addition, every- 
thing from safety pins to mining machinery. 
There's a dance fortnightly in a hall whid 
the men refloored after working-hours, and 
a subscription list going the rounds on pay- 
day for a motion-picture machine, Las 
spring, laughing at the fact that they split 
tered themselves almost as much as thy 
did the object of their labors, Jim a 
Margaret Hayden put two brand new coal 
of white paint upon a little cottage—whmt 
the geraniums still bloom in the window. 


WE LIVE BUT ONCE 
(Continued from page 97) 


for wisdom to cut the knot, but she could 
not find it in her head. She was in such a 
quandary that she pleaded: 

“I don’t suppose you could come and take 
me for a little ride? The moonlight seems 
to be the only luxury left to us.” 

“I'll be there as fast as I can fly without 
being arrested—or even a little faster. Good- 
by!” 

As his car drew up at last to her curb, and 
he looked toward the Spanish house, built, it 
looked, of solid moonbeams, the door opened 
softly, and Valerie slipped out like an eloping 
sefiorita. 

Such ladies are apt to carry daggers in 
their garters, but Valerie did not keep her 
threat to cut Blair’s throat if he kissed her, 
for he no sooner had her locked in the 
shadow of his car than he was smothering 
her ‘with his love. 

She may have forgotten the threat in her 
excitement, or she may have felt that he had 
fulfilled the conditions she had imposed, for 
she repaid his fervor in full. 


HEY drove out Wilshire Boulevard with 
the gay fugacity of runaway children, 
though both had outgrown the compulsion 
to obey any parent except the stepmotherly 
shrew of the law. And even that did not 
forbid them to be together, so long as they 
conducted themselves with circumspection. 
But what they wanted was freedom from 
all bonds except such hoops of steel as they 
might fasten about themselves. The nightly 
beachward traffic was even denser than 
usual, because the world was caressed by 
what was surely the most amorous moon 
that ever swooned through the sky. 
Blair and Valerie ran up and down the 
roads that climbed the hills, and searched 


the infolded cafions whose deep havens 0 
dark even the moon could not penetralt 
But everywhere there were couples, wheeled 
fugitives from observation. 

At last they found, far out beyond Te 
panga, a promontory three hundred fet 
above the sea, and drove across the grass 
a little squad of trees. Only when the fore 
wheels were almost at the rim of the prec 
pice did Blair stop the car and set th 
brakes. Then they gave themselves to lon 
long embraces and desperate kisses. 

Beautiful as each was to the other, they 
kept their eyes clenched tight as if their 
souls communed better without vision 
their own frames or the enveloping 
Yet when they opened their eyes to malt 
sure of their precious loneliness, they 
to be uplifted in the ocean of air; for all 
before them, above and below them, 
sky or sea. : 

The sky was unveiled; not a cloud hid one 
of the scattered stars or deepened the 
of the Milky Way. And the Pacific, far 0 
and far beneath, with its surf audible 
invisible under the parapet, was so Dt 
that it seemed a solid mosaic of diamond 
whose only motion was the shuddering 
their own radiance. P F 

Valerie, pressing her cheek against Bhat’ 
and clasping him so tightly that he mus 
give her rest from his kisses, stared inte 
inconceivable opulence of splendor, and mut 
mured: 

“We can never be too pom “ look 
sky and the sea, anyway. nd 1 
all this beauty, and our love, sha’n't we be 
rich enough?” : 

“Rich enough!” 

“And then, of course, there are 
sets and the sunrises.” 
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A glancé in your mirror 
you refain that youth¢ 
and charm that reflects 
Thousands of steps a 
rs on your feet ‘at dances 
airs draw lines of fatigue 

in many an otherwise lovely 


There is comfort in the daily use/@f Allen’s 


Foot=Ease, It takes the friction from the shoes, 
soothes tender, tiredy aching feet, absorbs per- 
spiration/ and relieves‘calluses, corns and bunions. 
ke it into your shoes in t 
moming, and walk all day in 
comfort. 
For Free Sample send your name 
and address to Allen's Foot=Ease, 
Le Roy, N. Y. Sold by all druggists 


and toilet goods counters. 
Tust ask for 


ALLEN’S 
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“So long as we see them in each other’s 
arms.” 

“How frightfully beautiful 
be!” she whispered. 

“Will be!” 

“Don’t you feel that there’s nothing in 
all the world tonight but love? From that 
littlest star just blinking out, to the tiniest 
sandflea, there’s nothing but love, is there?” 

When he agreed with her, she denied her | 
own words: 

“Yet, there’s really only a little love, and| 
a whole world of hate.” 

“Hate? Where’s any hate?” 

“Supposing that moon up there should all | 
of a sudden change into the sun, and it was 
high noon: Lord, what a scurry there'd be! 
Whew, can you see the women tearing off 
the arms of their partners? 
them jumping out of the cars? What a 
scamper for the deep sagebrush! The rest 
would hide their faces and want to die.” 

“And that’s funny, isn’t it, when you come 
to think of it? Everything is blissful now, 


that would 


and all the salesmen and laundresses and | 


housewives and plumbers and Sunday-school 
teachers and deacons and gunmen and shop- 
lifters—they’re all in heaven now with their 
eyes shut. And they all think they are in 
love with what’s next to them. 


“But if a rooster should crow or an alarm- | 


clock buzz, everything that is so wonderful 
would become criminal, and everything 
beautiful would look ugly. 


And all the people whose sweethearts 
couldn't take them out tonight, and all the 


| husbands and wives and sweethearts who 
were left at home, would be ready to lynch-| 


all the people who got caught. 

“We've only got a single chance at the 
only world we know, and yet we're so cruel 
to each other, so blind in the daylight! It 


seems as if we were only sane in the dark. 


Ghastly, isn’t it?” 

“Ghastly,” he agreed, glad to listen to} 
her moody philosophies. She was willing to | 
be heard. It was their first talk since they | 
had faced a future without obstacles. The | 
obstacles were there in plenty, but back of 
them, waiting. 


HE breathed deep of the delight of the 

moon-world, and murmured on: “I love | 
you so much that I seem to love everybody | 
in the world. Usually I hate nearly every- 
body. If the world would stay like this, 
with the moon at its height, life would be 
perfect. But with the daylight comes hate, 
hate, hate. 


Can’t you see | 


All the poor | 
souls would hang their heads with shame. | 





“In the morning all these loving people 
will wake up hating. They will hurry to 
their shops to cheat and quarrel, open their | 
offices for conspiracies. The police will get 
up and start out with their warrants. The 
judges will rush to their courts to punish 
people. First, everybody will read the news- 
papers to get their hate ready for the day. 
Did you ever notice that most of the news 
is news about hate—scandals and lawsuits | 
and murders and wars? 

“The worst scandal of all has always got 
something to do with love. Love is the| 
thing that inspires more hate than anything | 
else. And what a pity that is! For why | 
should anybody hate anybody else? 

“And here am I hating hate and wonder- 
ing why anybody can feel it, when my own | 
heart has been bursting with it. There's 
your poor little wife. She hates me, but I 
hated her first. I hated her before I saw 
her. As soon as I heard that you had a 
wife, I hated her. I didn’t know whether 
she was happy or not, or loved you or 
didn’t, or whether you were happy or loved 
her or not. I just assumed that you weren’t 
happy and she was to blame, whoever she 
was. And I determined to drive her away 
from you and take possession of you myself. 
And now I’ve done it. 
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No more 
mussy-manes! 


Tue order of the day in business or 
social life is a trim, clean contour for 
the head. Roaching and bunching, 
thin wisps, straggling scalp-locks and 
cow-licks—simply ;won!t, do. 

The man who uses ‘Glo-Co is never 
troubled by sucht things. He uses 
Glo-Co every morning—he knows it’s 
as important as shave or shower. 
Glo-Co not only keeps the hair prop- 
erly in place all day—it goes after 
dandruff too. Use Glo-Co Shampoo 
also—your doctor would recommend it. 

If you can’t get Glo-Co prepara- 
tions at your favorite drug store, 
barber shop, or department store, send 
$1 for a full-size package of each 
product. Address: Glo-Co Company, 
Dept. D-6, 6511 McKinley Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 








GROW TALLE 


It Can Be Done-- 


“T have & 1/3 Lon 
Course (t “~ S ago) i. Famb 
can’t recommend your course too ~~ 
wonderful. .... My age is 22 y 
today one of the greatest ball slagere in the a 
try, but the lack of size held me down a @ past 


He ges. Fatal 5 a 


J.—8t. Louis, Mo. 
Science hab found the way to 
add inches to your height. No 
need to envy and look up to 
the big fellows. No need to 
have the disadvantages of the 
little man. is course makes 
it possible for you to be on a 
Jevel with your fellow men 
Course is easy, inexpensive and 
results sure. Mail coupon for 
free information today. 
L. GLovi 
GLOVER 
Booms 139, 70 Bulkley Ave., 
Sausalito, Calif. 
Without any obligation to me, 
send me full information on 
how to grow taller. 
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“But I don’t feel as proud of my victory 
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Even outdoors—hair in perfect order! 


Hair Unruly - - ? 


To keep it in place ase the 
dressing more peop rely 
on than any other 


Outdoors, indoors, hair in place, well- 
kept, right! ... 

Once you may have thought this im- 
possible.. Try what you would, your 
stubborn hair got out of place an hour 
or so after you camibed it—looked even 
worse than before. 

But now!—Thousands of men and 
women, today, keep their hair in order 
easily, delightfully. Thé dressing which 
they use—which more people now use 
than any other! is—Stacomb. 

Your hair will /mever look gummy, with 
Stacomb. Nor dry and “‘dead,”’ as when you 


wet it with water. Stacomb keeps your hair in 
condition. Helps to counteract dandruff. 


Stacomb now comes not only in cream 
form—in jars and tubes—but in the popular 
new liquid form as well. All drug and depart- 
ment stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 


Standard Laboratories, Inc., 

Dept. P-42, 113 W. 18th Street, New York. 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked :— 

Original, cream form () New liquid form 0 
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as I thought I would. I’m afraid of it 
now. For what right have I to believe that 
I can make you love me?” 

“Oh, my angel, you can’t doubt that!” 

“Who am I, 
wonderful a soul as yours?” 

“I am nothing. You are everything.” 

“You like me now, I think. I think—I 
know, you love me, because you are so 
honest and so big and you've tried to pro- 
tect me from my own ruthlessness. But 
when we've been married as long as you and 
—and Amy were, what right have I to think 
that I'll wear any better than she did?” 

“Hush—hush! For God's sake, don’t!” 

“The worst of it is, that all of a sudden 
I've stopped hating Amy. I see what a 
problem she had. I see what a _ hopeless 
plight she was in, when I came along, some- 
thing new, domineering, tricky, and poisoned 
your soul against her, and seduced you.” 

“Will you stop? Have you gone mad?” 
gasped Blair. 

Valerie shook her head. 

“I’m just going sane. I see all I’ve done, 
in a different light, a cold light for me, and 
a tender light for her. After all, what did 
she ever do to me except try to protect her 
home from me? And now I've carried off 
her husband, and we're driving her away to 
France all by herself. And she hasn't even 
a lover waiting for her. If I did the right 
thing, I’d send you home to her.” 

“But I wouldn't go. Amy and I were 
strangers when you first met us. We were 
just living together from habit. She was as 
unhappy as I was. She'll be happier away 
from me. She'll find somebody who is more 
her sort. Don’t, in God’s name, torture your 
beautiful soul with a false remorse. I love 
you. I never loved anybody before. I 
couldn't live without you now.” 

“It’s sweet of you to say it, but—well, 
hold me tight, for I feel as if I ought to go 
and leap off that cliff there. Perhaps you'd 
better drive back a little. It must be late. 
It’s turning right cold.” 

She was shivering in his arms, and he held 
her tight and loved her so fiercely that she 
had at least no doubt of his need of her 
now. 

The spell was broken, however, and she 
made him turn home. She had little to say, 
for she was haunted by the wraith of little 
Amy Fleming cast out of her fold and turned 
off into the lonely world. 


Chapter Thirty-six 


HEN Blair left her at Mrs. Pashley’s 

door, he left Amy with her. All the 
woman's spitefulness and shiftiness, her ple- 
beian crassnesses and affectation lost their 
blame in Valerie’s mind, because she realized 
for the first time that Amy could not help 
being what she was. A she-fox that fights a 
panther for her cave could hardly be blamed 
for not meeting the greater cat with weapons 
that she did not even possess. 

Valerie forgave all of Amy’s misdeeds. 

But that left her with Blair as her other 
problem. It was too late to restore Blair to 
Amy. If only Amy had somebody to love 
who would love her! Of course, in time she 
would find somebody, but when—where— 
whom? 

There was Jimmy St. John. What had 
happened to end his flirtation with Amy? 
He was the man of men for her. 

That night at Arrowhead, when Amy and 
Jimmy had both drunk too much—or rath- 
er, had drunk just enough to release their 
pinched souls from their straitjackets, Amy 
had forgotten all her affectations. She had 
been as sincere and wildly sweet as a forest 
nymph when grapes are ripe. And Jimmy 
had been glorious. The two had danced and 
reveled and made happy fools of themselves 
and been graceful. In spite of all the eyes 
of amusement upon them, they had been 
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A Music Professor 
and the Harmonica 


“Inspiring people to play a musical in- 
strument means laying the foundation 
for much happiness and contentment” 
says Peter W. Dykema, Professor of 
Music Education at Columbia Univer- 
sity. “‘No instrument is better adapted 
to universal use than the Harmonica 
May the time soon come when every. 
one will feel it is an important part of 
his equipment.” 
This learned professor, who has taught 
thousands of studeptsthe way to happiness 
through music, knows that the Harmonix 
is one instrument which anyonemay easily 
learn to play. And millions of people the | 
world overt know that to play the Hohner 
Harmonica is a source of happiness and | 
satisfaction. 

Get a Hohner Harmonica foday and ask for 
the Free Instruction Book. If your dealeris 


out of copies write: M. Hohner, Inc., Dept, 
207,114 East 16th Street, New York City, 
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and unafraid. A true congeniality had 
A true marriage 
If only they 


BH them kith and kin. 
be had between them. 


ad not quarreled and parted ! 

Valerie imagined and considered every rea- 
gon except the right one. But she resolved 
that she would do one more reckless thing 
before she gave up the fight for Blair, who, 
after all, had some rights, and for whom also 
ge was responsible since she had wrecked 

ife also. 
tonal she would seek out Jimmy St. 
John and see if she could not make peace 
between him and Amy. Then Amy would 
not seem so sorrowful, alone and friendless 
in a heartless world. Ae 

This thought brought Valerie such respite 
from self-condemnation that she fell asleep, 
and knew peace and the hope of winning 
Bair for herself with no harm to anyone 


ebe. 


N the morning she went about the search 
for Jimmy St. John. Her aunt knew 
friends of his, who gave her his address. 
Valerie was soon talking to him on the tele- 
He was not particularly gracious; 
but then, it was morning, when Englishmen 
we at their worst. And Valerie had learned 
that most of the English brusquerie with 
strangers is due to timidity and a self-con- 
sciousness that blusters to hide its own in- 
fdicity. When she asked Jimmy to call on 
her, he was full of vague engagements, but 
she was still Valerie, and overcame all the 
obstacles he invented. 

He arrived at last, but was on his guard 
and so plainly suspicious, that she said: 

“Are you afraid I’m going to ask you to 
serve on a committee or make a speech at 
a charity bazaar, or something ?” 

“Well, one never knows. Nothing would 
terrify me more.” 

“What if I should say that my aunt is in 
a terrible dilemma? You see, the droves of 
musicians she entertains have drunk up all 
her pre-war supply of Scotch; and being 
oly a poor woman with little education, 
she can't trust her own judgment about the 
samples the bootleggers offer her. She wants 
a connoisseur to decide for her.” 

Here was a theme that interested Mr. St. 
John. His eyes took on a certain luster. 
His dry lips twitched. He almost smiled: 

‘I should willingly risk my life and my 
eyesight in such a noble cause.” 

Valerie had provided two bottles of Scotch 
with all their accompaniments. They were 
really imported before the great drouth set 
in, but lies were easy to tell: 





NIGHT CLUBS 


They've grown up like mush- 
tooms all over America—in the 
cities, that is—and each has its 
hostess, usually a woman of per- 
sonality and of the twenty-min- 
ute-egg variety! Of such an one 
astory to be told in a forth- 
coming issue of this magazine, 
that is about as revealing a piece 
of contemporary fiction as one 
sould wish for. Its title is ‘The 
Hostess,"’ and its author 
Swell known to Red Book Mag- 
azine readers — 


IDA M. EVANS 











“These Edinburgh labels, of course, are 
made in Los Angeles. The Scotch is prob- 
ably wood-alcohol slightly flavored, but will 
you tell me which is the better?” 

She poured out a long glass of each and 
let Jimmy put in soda water to his taste. 
He sipped the first glass and sighed: 

“Not bad, that.” 

He sipped the second, and smiled: 

“Not half bad, this.” 

He went back to the first: 

“This is the better of the two.” 

He reverted to the second: 

“But this is still better.” 

He went back and forth and had not 
made up his mind when both glasses were 
drained. 
He protested feebly: 


“It’s a trifle early for me to get spiffed. | 


I'm a bit jingled already.” 

“But this is important,” said Valerie, who 
felt that if he did not drink Mrs. Pashley’s 
liquor, he would be drinking his own, or 
some one else’s. 

With the solemnity of a Solomon, Jimmy 
curled his tongue about the smoky mixtures 
alternately, until the fumes had dissipated 
the barriers of reserve that nature had built 
up about his warm heart. He was laughing 
uproariously over his own witticisms, and 
calling himself a silly ass, a plastered oaf, 
when Valerie said, quite carelessly: 

“Oh, by the way, how is that pretty little 
Mrs. Fleming who was up at Arrowhead 
with us?” 

A startling change came over Jimmy. His 
laughter died at once. He grew somber and 
answered dismally: 

“Mrs. Fleming? I haven’t seen her for— 
not since the night after our return from 
Arrowhead!” 

“Oh, really? Charming little thing, isn’t 
she?” 

“A very remarkable woman.” 

Valerie offered him another glass and ven- 
tured: 

“Do you know, I thought you were rather 
smitten with her.” 

The truth is also in Scotch: 

“I was. I am.” 

“Then why haven’t you seen her?” 


IMMY drew himself up, stared_at Valerie 
as if both his eyes were glass eyes, and 
answered: 

“Tt’s none of your damned business, is it ?” 

Valerie loved him for his chivalry, but 
tried to break through it: 

“No, but—well, you see I have reason to 
believe that Mrs. Fleming misses you—she 
is pining away for you—she—” 

“Don’t be an ass, Miss—I’ve forgotten 
your name. Mrs. Fleming is devoted to her 
husband.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I have ample reason for my belief.” 

“I think you are mistaken.” 

“If you could see how she scratched me 
when I tried to—er—well— She drew blood. 
On my word, blood!” 

The liquor was beginning to seep through 
the last dams of civilized self-concealment, 
and he was reverting to the frank and un- 
restrained emotional animal. He poured out 
his heart in a sudden gush of sentiment 
with much interruption from difficulties with 
his articulation: 

“You are Miss Dangerfield, aren’t you? 
Yes, I had forgotten for the moment. I 
should always remember you, because you 
were to blame for my break with the only 
woman I ever loved. Mrs. Fleming and I 
were on the pleasantest terms—the very 
pleasantest. I don’t know why I am saying 
this. It’s not quite cricket. But it’s quite 
Scotch. 

“Sweet Mrs. Fleming and I were having 
a lovely time, playing like a faun and— 
like Fauna and Flora, kissing, laughing, mad- 
ly in love, as it were. Then you came along 
and took her husband’s mind off his busi- 


Valerie began to fill them again. 
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Home-Study Training 
Increases Salaries! 


“It works!” That’s what a production 
engineer told Raymond C, Cooley when he 
asked him his opinion of LaSalle training. 

Cooley enrolled for training in Industrial Manage- 
ment Efficiency—found his niche in e great 
Parker Pen organization at Janesville, Wis.— and 
increased his salary 150 per cent. 

“It works!” says Helen Mortiesey, Office Super- 
visor. “Several hundred people are under my direct 
superintendence in the Parker Pen Company, and in 
my work ré are countless instanees where this 
practical training has been of great value,” 

“It works!" says Russell C. Parker, Vice-President 
in charge of production. “We ays have room for 
men and women who want to advance with us and 
who are willing to study to develop the ca ty to 
advance, Basing my opinion on the records éf the 

reons in our company who are taking your coumes, 

should say that LaSalle courses constitute a very 
effectual training.”” 


Start Toward a Higget Salary—Today 


Are you looking for a lift--or—an opportunity to 
lift yourself? 

If you hav urge and the will to get you 
should send at once for LaSalle’s 64-page k de- 
scribing the opportunities in the business field in 
which you most prefer to win sné¢ess—also your 
copy of ““Ten Years’ Promotiog in One.” The coupon 
will bring them to you free. 

A pencil—anenvelope—a postage stamp! Get these 
two books now—and make your start TODAY. 

— — — Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!— —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 666-R hicago 

I should be glad to learn about the 
LaSalle plan of adult business training 
as applied to my advancement in the 
business field checked below. 
also copy of ‘*Ten Years’ Pr 
in One,”’ all without obligation. 

o TR, 7 we. o 
OHigher Accountancy 
Otraftie Management 








ORailway Station Man- 
ent 


agem 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial Management 
O Modern Foremanship 
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*25 OO THE BEST STORY 


of 200 words or less on 
“WHY I USE CURVFIT RAZOR” 


Ask your Dealer or write us for Plan 
Contest closes July 15th, 1927 


This contest is limited to persons who used Curvfit Razor prior 
to the first announcement of the contest. 


A new curved 


NO W razor for women only 


Curvfit, the only curved razor in the world, is designed 
exclusively for women. It removes hair safely, swiftly, 
and gent/y from neck, underarm, and limb. It’s economi- 
cal! Avoid the use of chemicals! 
“Each Woman Tells 
Another” 


LA ‘“ ] 6 ave bia les Z ofresd "Bh “ 


No. 4—$5.00 Gold Plated Razor and Blade 
Handsome Velvet Case—12 Blades. 


No. 6—$10.00 Deluxe Outfit—Studded with Beautiful 
Replica Jewels—12 Blades. 


OURVEIT 


Qhe Womans Razer 
At all drug and dept. stores 
If you can’t get Curvfit from Dealer 
send coupon with price of outfit wanted 


CURVFIT SALES CORP., 71 W. 23rd St., New York 


Enclosed find $ Send post paid 
your outfit for ($1.50), ($5.00), ($10 00). 
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ness. Ghastly bounder, her husband. But 
the moment Mrs. Fleming saw him in dan- 
ger of falling in love outside the walls, she 
felt it her duty to rescue him. 

“She said to me that you were after her 
husband, but you couldn’t have him, for 
she was going to keep him from you at 
all costs. That hurt me dreadfully. It cut 
me to the quick, for I—I loved her. Damn 
me but I loved her, and I was jealous of 
her husband. I could not bear to feel that 
she was merely having me on, and keeping 
me to play with while she clung to her 
husband at the same time. 

“Indecent, I thought it. I was cold sober 
at the moment, and not in my right mind. 
S@ F reproached her with playing double, 
and-I told her I couldn’t really love her any 
more. Fancy, telling a pretty woman that! 

“Naturally she turned on me with scorn. 
She how-dared me. Hopeless ass that I 
was, I tried to—ah, kiss her and carry on 
the game—er—in pure wantonness, so to 
speak. She struck me. She scratched me. 
She drew blood, and left me. 

“I drove away laughing, thinking that 
only my face was bleeding. But I jolly 
soon stopped laughing, and my heart has 
been bleeding ever since, if you know what 


might be, I haven’t the faintest idea. Love 
is that way, I presume. She’s very pretty, 
but I’ve seen far prettier women. She’s 
nothing to get up and scream about as an 
intellectual force. But then, I’m not pretty, 
and I haven’t a brain in the old cupola. 
She’s horribly American; but then, I’m hid- 
eously English, aren’t I? 

“But what with one thing and another, I 
love her as I never loved before. I didn’t 
imagine I had it in me. I’m quite proud 
of myself, really, to find I’m up to it, a 
moaning Romeo and all that sort of thing. 

“I’m as proud as Punch of being one of 
the great lovers, but I’m not the least happy 
in my pride. I’m as jealous as Othello. I 
could kill that husband of hers for holding 
her love. I’m a whole gallery of Shake- 
spearean characters, if you catch what I 
mean. But all tragedians. 

“I haven’t tried to see Mrs. Fleming since. 
But I’ve wanted to. I’ve hung about out- 
side p»h@ funny little bungalow and—God 

Ip’ me, I’ve almost committed poetry. 

“That is why I’m leaving California and 
going home. The Mater has been writing 
me to comg back to the dear eld pea-soup 
fogs, but ught' I was smitten with the 
All the while it was 
Mrs. Fleming I was in love with. Without 
er? I can’t abide the damned sunshine. So 
24m going home, with a broken heart. I’m 
a madman, but as old Hamlet said, they 
wont notice that in England, where we're 
all quite mad.” 


A .smean. 
“ius what her peculiar power over me 


3¥B Was so woebegone and so soggy that 
he tottered in his chair, and so steeped 

in liquor that she had to take his hand to 
keep him from falling overboard. She said: 
“Poor dear man, poor dear imbecile! Mrs. 
Fleming has quite recovered from her desire 


~|+to keep her husband.” 


He bleared at her and burbled: 

“Huh?” 

She told him again, told him of Amy’s 
plan to divorce her husband, of her trip 
to Paris, of her loneliness. She had to tell 
him,everything three or four times. 

When she made him understand that Amy 
}waS a poor little forlorn white lamb whom 
nobody loved and nobody would protect, he 
was completely undone. The tears, or the 
pouarplus of alcohol, poured over his eyelids 
andYrained upon his waistcoat. 

If Blair had come in, or Amy, there would 
have been a scene, for Valerie would have 
been discovered in the arms of Jimmy St. 
John. He was clinging to her and boo- 
hooing gorgeously. 
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Her greatest difficulty was in Penetraty 
the Scotch mist_to make him understay 
that he must not under any ¢ 

tell Amy who had told him of her pla 
which were, as yet, a great secret from the 
world. Her success in stupefying him yy 
liquor had been too great. He went 
suddenly and collapsed. She had 2 lm 
unconscious dummy on her hands, 

She stretched him out on a divan ay 
wondered what to do with him nest, §& 
ing that his taxicab was still Waiting oy. 
side, she called Fedden into ¢ i 
She was in the depths of shame at what 
had done, and tried to do. 

But Fedden, instead of turning int; 
statue of ice at the degraded spectacle, smiki 
and took control with the easy assurance ¢ 
a physician happening upon an automobb 
crash. In his younger days he had be 
valet to a number of young rakes of bi. 
lous tendencies. Such adventures had be 
sadly lacking in Mrs. Pashley’s service, a 
it made him young again to be called ma 
to take care of a young sot. 

He quieted Valerie’s panic and urged lx 
to leave the matter to him. Valerie wa 
up to her room in a profound disgust wih 
herself. 

She did not know that Fedden called tk 
taxi-driver to run his machine into th 
garage-way, and fetched him in to bb 
carry Mr. St. John away. 

The two took a little drink to Jimm) 
health, then toted his living corpse throm 
the back hall to the cab, and bestowed im 
in it. 

Fedden instructed the driver to take is 
fare back where he got him and see tt 
he was put to bed. The driver waa 
amiable soul who knew what it wat 
become a public charge, and promised 
best of care to “the poor boob.” 


EITHER Valerie nor Fedden knew tht 
the cold air, the jolting motion or som 
other miracle restored Jimmy to partial a 
sciousness before he reached his apartmat, 
or that he frantically insisted upon bem 
taken at once to Mrs. Fleming’s home. 
Amy, hearing a cab stop before her how, 
was astounded to see Jimmy St. John com 
reeling along the walk on the taxi-drve 
arm. 
She rushed down the stairs, opened & 
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to him and closed it in the taxi-driver’s 
face after telling him to wait. At the sight 
of her, Jimmy toppled and fell into her 
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her - 
et re. A ny darl’g, oh, my li’l’ los’ lamb, oh, 
& him wi » Everything sweet and wonderful! , 
e went og His helplessness touched something in 
ad a lim Amy's soul, something beautiful that had 
3. lain dormant all the while simply 
divan aj HB jpcause no one had thought to appeal to her 
next, Sep Jeast of all her husband. 
raiting og. With huge effort she dragged the fainting 
onsultatin JB reich into her living-room, extended him 
at what de HMB won the couch, and ministered to him as 
best she could, till he slept peacefully. And 
ing into y MME then she watched over him with motherhood 
acle, smikd HE and much else, strangely pained and strange- 
ssurance dM ly blissful, feeling that at last somebody 
automobik ME loved her, somebody liked her, somebody 
» had bes HE wanted her. Somebody actually needed her! 
es of bide She had always been weak; here she could 
s had ben HME be strong. She had looked up to Jimmy 
ervice, an HM with snobbery; now she could stoop to him 
called upm MB from the skies. It was the making of her, 
the salvation of her soul, perhaps its dis- 
= be HB covery. 
wal 
isgust with : 
Chapter Thirty-seven 
called 
on WH Amy was undergoing the new 
n to he experience of protecting and rescuing 
somebody who had fallen at her feet in 
© Jimmy; Mm wisrable worthlessness, Valerie was under- 
se throug ME sing an experience almost as new to her— 
towed hin fae that of despising herself instead of other peo- 
ple, of feeling herself unworthy of the 
> take bi world, instead of scorning the world. 
1 see thet Alone in her room, shaken by both the 
rt was a Me Piliable and odious disintegration of Jim- 
it was se "Y St. John under the spell of the liquor, 
mised the fam M# teviewed all her conduct of late with the 
revolted damnation of the strictest Puritan. 
_ She seemed to be recovering from a delir- 
knew the! ium, remembering a nightmare. And the 
n or om fa “itium had not lasted long. It was only a 
artial cm few days since she had met Blair Fleming at 
parte, the musicale, and she could not believe that 
pon be what followed had been her own conduct. 
an. With monstrous selfishness and recklessness 
her bene oi consequence she had abruptly and insanely 
‘ohn cmt decided that a certain man she met for the 
xi-drivers frst time was her man of men, destined for 
her delight and completion. She had as 
pened ti promptly instituted a death-feud against his 





poured out vials of poisonous ha- 
ted upon her before she met her. Meeting 
her, she had played upon the silly creature’s 

and pretended to make friends with 
her, that she might worm her way into the 
Woman's confidence. 
the wife’s hospitality, she had conspired to 
ge over her and access to her hus- 





She had tricked the wife and her aunt 
the man himself into that mad ride 
the storm up the mountain. She 
ad carried the helpless man into peril of 
and had deserved the thunderbolts 
Played about her and spared her only 
® because such a punishment was too 
So ignoble a wretch. 
had made Blair Fleming love her, had 
; into such a position that he 
wn wife, and consented to aban- 
. en the poor woman had tried 
home, and had won her husband 
duty and a pledge of loyalty, 
Dangerfield, of all people !—had 
er him so that he broke his 
used the prayers of his wife, and 
oO a exile to get a divorce 
ife still fought against the 
home, Valerie had stooped to 
f her soul. And then, to save 
r ae, she had commit- 
s+ Crime of degrading a poor 
into thinking that he loved’ the 
i merely flirted with him a 
mischief, 
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This last infamy had failed. The man she 
tried to decoy with liquor had merely be- 
come dead drunk. In these days, when al- 
cohol was poisoned by the Government, and 
none the less distributed by illicit dealers, 
dead drunk was often a literal description of 
its victims. For all she knew, she had mur- 
dered Jimmy St. John. 

And the upshot of it all, would mean the 
certain bankruptcy of the man she loved, 
and the quite possible decision of Amy Flem- 
ing to abandon the whole shameless scheme 
after all. Then Blair Fleming would learn 
the truth and hate Valerie as woman had 
never been hated, as woman had never de- 
served to be hated. 

The gifts of ruthlessness in action and of 
mercilessness in contempt that Valerie had 
practiced upon other people were turned 
now upon herself. She shuddered with re- 
pugnance and dismay for her own deeds, 
and flayed herself alive with contempt and 
derision. There was only one honest thing 
to do, to undo the evil as best she could 
before it had piled up any higher. 

She called Blair on the telephone and 
said in a deathly calm: 

“Blair, I’ve suddenly come to my senses, 
and realized what appalling things I have 
done and tried to do. I hate myself, and if 
you knew all that I have done, you would 
hate me. It’s all off, Blair. I wont marry 
you, and you must prevent your wife from 
getting the divorce. Take her back and re- 
build the home I tried to destroy. 

“I love you, and it is my love of you that 
makes me beg you to forgive me and cast 
me out of your memory. I ask you only 
one last favor. Don’t try to see me. It 
would only add one more unbearable tor- 
ture to what I have to undergo. I can’t 
hope that you will forgive me. But go back 
to Amy and try to make her happy, and 
that will bring you happiness. 

“Don’t talk to me. Don’t say anything 
now. Don’t try to see me. Don’t even try 
to forgive me, for I'll never forgive myself. 
Good-by! All happiness to you! Good-by! 
Good-by !” 

She hung the telephone on its hook and 
held it there in spite of its ringing. When 
the servants would have answered, she for- 
bade them, and sent them away mystified. 

At length the bell ceased whirring, though 
she could still hear Blair’s voice as it had 
tried to break through her torrent of speech, 
pleading, “Valerie! Valerie!” 


HERE was one thing more to do, to 

break with Amy, and withdraw her out- 
rageous bribe. She called the residence num- 
ber she found in the book, and Amy an- 
swered. 

“Mrs. Fleming, this is Miss Dangerfield,” 
Valerie began. 

“I know your voice,” Amy snapped in. 

“You must. And you must hate it. But 
this is the last time you'll hear it. Mrs. 
Fleming, I have done you a great wrong. 
I can never atone for it, but I want to of- 
fer you my abject apologies. You'll never 
accept them, but I must offer them. 

“I had no right to try to break up your 
home. I*’am not going to go any further 
in my madness. I hope you will reconsider 
your plans to get a divorce. In any case, 
Mrs. Pashley wants to withdraw her invita- 
tion to go to Paris with her. 

“And I want to withdraw my offer of 
money. It was a shameful thing to do, and 
I beg you to pardon it, though of course I 
can’t expect you to grant it.” 

Before she could explain that she was 
leaving Los Angeles and Blair Fleming for- 
ever, Amy cut in with all the bitterness she 
could put into her voice: 

“Don’t fret about the money. I never had 
the faintest intention of accepting your 
aunt’s hospitality or your money. I just 
pretended to—just to see how far you would 
go.” 
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Ends indigestion 
quickly, SAFELY 


Marvelous Saline That You Take Like 
Mineral Water...Used by Doctors for 82 
Years...Relieves Safely...and Pleasantly 


Long sought relief comes quickly. With 
promptness and safety, agonizing indiges- 
tion pains are banished. Tarrant’s Seltzer- 
Aperient (mixed in water) works that way. 
Free from dangerous habit-forming drugs. 
A pure blend of basic salts and other 
harmless ingredients. Take it the first 
thing every morning. It quickly cleanses 
the system, clears the head. 


154,627 physicians’ letters in our files 
testify to the effectiveness of Tarrant’s. 
Leading doctors use it themselves. They 
give it to their families for Indigestion 
... Constipation... Headache... Dyspepsia 
...Rheumatism...upset stomach during 
pregnancy. 


Now drink away pain. A little of Tarrant’s 
in a glass of water brings prompt relief. 
It makes a wonderful drink. ..as pleasant 
as fine mineral water. Make it a regular 
morning drink. Get a bottle from your 
druggist, today. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 


TARRANT’S 
Seltzer-Aperient 


ASK FOR TARRANT’S 














Where Are You Going? _ 


If you’re undecided, write any of the 
travel or.tourist organizations advertis- 
ing in this ‘issue. f you have decided 
write them anyway. 

They'll furnish you with complete in- 
formation which will.answer the thou- 
sand and one questionsin your mind. 
And for once in your life you'll be get- 
ting something valuable for nothing. 


FRECKL 


and Have a Beautiful Compl 


There® no longét the> slight 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply,get an ounce of, Othine) fr ang 
drug-or ot store/ and apply-h little 
of it pight a mornivg and you should 
soon ge that even the worst trfckles have 
begun ‘to ditappear, while the Mghter enes 
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have vanished entirely./ It i 
more than an ounce ig needed to completely 
clear the skin an@ gain’ a beautiful com- 
plexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength 
Othine as this is sold under guarantee of 
money back if it fails to remove your 
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“The proudest 
moment of our liv¢s 
had come!” 


“Ir was our home! There were two glistening tears 
in Mary’s eyes, yet a smile was on her lips. I knew 
what she was thinking. 

“Five yeas before, we had started bravely out 
together. , The first month had taught us that two 
cannot live 4s cheaply as one. 

“Then ‘one night Mary came to me. ‘Jim,’ she 
said, ‘why don’t you,go.to school again—right here 
at home? You cag put in an hour or two after/sup- 
per each night while I sew. Learn to do some one 
thing. You'll make good—I know you will.’ 

‘ “Well, We talked it over and I took up a course 
with’ the International Correspondence Schools. It 
‘was surprising how rapidly the mysteries of our busi- 
ness became clear to™me. In a little while, an 
opening came, I was ‘ready for it and was promoted 
—with an increase. Then I was adyanced again. 
There was money enough to lay even @ little aside. 
It certainly was a lucky day for us when I sent in 
that I. C. S. coupon.” 

Why don’t you study and get ready for promotion 
too? We'll, be glad to help you if you will only make 
the start. And the way to do that is eaay. 

Choose the work you like best in the coupon below; 
then mark and mail it to the Infernational Correspondence 
Schools today. This doesn’t obligate you in the least, 
but it will bring you information that will help to start 
you on a successful career. 
comme we ee ee eae eee emnlcwn’é—é—_ CC 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 

Box 3442-D, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy ef 
your booklet, “‘Whe Wins and Why,” and full particulars 
about the course before which I have marked X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Management O)Salesmanship 
Management Advertising 
Organization Better Letters 
Management Show Card Lettering 
w Stenography and Typing 
and Banking Law English 


(including C.P.A.)LJCivil Service 
Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 

Common School Subjects 

High School Subjects 

Illustrating 

Cartooning 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 

LJElectric Lighting Architects’ Blueprints 

J Mechanical Engineer (Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman |Architectural Draftsman 

AiRaliron’ Shop Practice Concrete Builder 








Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 
LJGas Engine Operating Chemistry Pharmacy 
L_JCivil Engineer Automobile Work 
Surveying and pine Airplane Engines 

Metallurgy ining Agriculture and Poultry 
eam Engineeri O Badio (jMathematics 
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QaePAREAR...0.000.200ccrcecccescsccsseccccescccsonsoosessossocssresosecs , ‘ 
If you reside in Canada, send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian Limited, Montreal 
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ea) money. Travel, Ppa nity. eave: 
tnak térths. Send postal for Beautiful Free 
Book. Explains everything. Write Today. (15) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1943 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 





| when Fedden made her jump by announcing 


| shames to confront the man she had just 
dismissed with what now seemed such bom- 








| Jimmy St. John, whom Valerie had known | 
| to be a lover of Amy’s without telling Blair; | 
| Amy’s bland announcement that she was go- | 


Valerie’s eyes and mouth widened at this 
dumfounding impudence, but she felt that | 
she deserved anything. She held her temper | 
in leash, and spoke with all meekness: 

“I’m glad to hear you say it. And the} 
divorce is all off, then, of course.” 

“Of course not!” Amy’s voice twanged | 
the wire like a steel guitar. “I’m going to | 
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Corns 


Paris just th d get the div 
my hand aad Tarmngel “Lift Off — No Pain| 


Valerie made a last effort to stay the 
wreck: 

“But if he doesn’t want you to get the| 
divorce now—” 

“What do I care what he wants? It’s| 
time I got some of my wants. He offered 
me the money and everything. If he doesn’t 
want to pay it, Mr. Sinjun will pay it.” 

“Mr. Sinjun!” 

“Mr. Sinjun. He is the only man I ever 
really loved. And we’re engaged to be mar- 
ried as soon as the divorce is granted. We 
shall live abroad.” 

Valerie was so overcome that she could 
only whisper in awe: 
“For God’s sake!” 

If Amy heard that, she ignored it, and ran 
on: 

“As for that ring of yours, which I car- 
ried off by mistake, I am sending it back at 
once. Jimmy—NMr. Sinjun is buying me a 
much bigger one for our engagement ring as 
soon as we can get downtown. He has a 
bad headache just now—but—well, if you 
should see my husband first, you can break 
it to him as gently as you please. If I see} 
him first, I will. And—well—I guess that’s 
all—good-by !” 


ALERIE sat back from the telephone in | 
a daze. The irony of it was her final 
punishment. All the dignity of her repen- 
tance, her groveling effort to set things right, | 
was rendered ridiculous by the intense hu- | 
manity and realism of Amy. If one grovels, | 


it should be before a god, not another mor- | 


Doesn't hurt one bit! Drop a litte 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instanth 
that corn stops hurting, then sh 
you lift it right off with fingers. You 
druggist sells a tiny bottle of “Free 


tal. be “tg 
one’ fora few cents, sufficient to remor 


Valerie’s cheeks turned white and then 
crimson and then streaked with both, at the | 
castigation she had received and accepted 
from that little ape of an Amy. 

She was still smarting with the ignominy 


that Mr. Fleming was in the drawing-room. | 
She slunk down the stairway in a swirl of 


bastic melodrama about nothing. 

He stared at her, speechless, haggard—ran 
to her and seized her hands and demanded 
an explanation of the vitriol she had poured 
into his ear on the telephone. She faltered: 

“J don’t know what I meant. I don’t 
know what to mean—or to think.” 

“But what happened? Why did you, all 
of a sudden, decide to tear everything to | 
pieces ?” 

To complete his dismay, she broke com- 
pletely. For the first time he saw her as 
nothing superhuman. She was worn out | 
by prolonged strain, by terrors undergone | 
and by the sudden unforeseen conclusion to a 





| battle whose desperation had exhausted her. 


She flung her arms about him 4nd sank | 
with him to the couch, where she poured out 
hysterically the whole long story from start 
to finish, sparing herself in nothing. Her 
shame and her grief were so intense, and the 
news she brought him so amazing, that he 
could do nothing but pat her idly, stroke 
her hair and now and then lift her hands to | 
his lips. 

He had a deal to learn that he had never 
dreamed of. So much had been going on 
behind what he had seen, that it had a far- | 
off foreign sound to him: Valerie’s attempt | 
to bribe Amy, Amy’s acceptance, Valerie’s 
suspicion of her, the ruthless befuddling of 
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| every hard corn, soft corn, or corm 


tween the toes, and the foot calluses 
without soreness or irritation. 
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ing to marry Jimmy St. John after her de- | 
tions of Biair, her pious protestations 
gf willy devotion and of utter loneliness | 
without her husband. ; 
Bhir heard so much that his brain was 
seed out of commission. He felt that his | 
ence and his sophistication had taught | 
him very little about anybody. 


HEN Valerie had reached the end of | 
Wher chronicle, he was still foolishly | 
patting and stroking her. He spoke drear- 


“, Amy had a lover all the while! And 
I never knew of it, never suspected it! If 
[had any normal decency in me, I suppose 
Id start shooting somebody. But it leaves 
me cold—except for a sneaking feeling that 
Tm glad of it. I'm tickled to death that 
Amy ends up with the victory. She even 
high-hatted you!” ha Y to 
This brought a sudden smile into Valerie’s i a 
mien: 
= it marvelous? That’s the one nice SAY BAYER ASPIRIN and INSIST | 
thing about the whole mess. Amy has the 
victory. It means so much to her. Do you 


ites tee to sive ber more of ai 1 Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


that e d immy will become e 
Sr james St. John, 5 tes Jimmy, and | Colds Headache Neuritis Lumbago 
she'll be Lady St. John—‘pronounced Sin- | . : 
jun’ And ll I Ba to a an oppor- | Pain Neuralgia Toothache Rheumatism 
tunity for her to snub us publicly, cut us 
dead, toss her pretty little nose in air till she 


gains it.” DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART 


Blair laughed softly at the vivid picture 
he saw: 
“And can’t you see her doing it? And 


well sneak by in our rags and look as hum- rT; ” 
ble and unhappy as we can. And she can Accept only Bayer package 
dnw a fine moral from it. She's one of which contains proven directions. 
those immoral people who've simply got to Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


draw a moral out of everything, and see that Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


somebody is punished.” 

. Aspirin is the trad Heylicacid 
They looked at each other in a sudden | sp ade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salieylicac 
awakening. Their eyes widened. Valerie 


gasped: ~ ome an 

ag It’s over! My God, the fight is $e 1 Bec 
over. Everything's all right now. There’s SQKSR= a / 
nothing in our way. Oh, Blair!” Sy ie A Ne ay eee odin Rickly pnd 5 





























They clenched each other with all their Fy 7 ands yy epee = maw S 
might, wondering at the abrupt and unex- ©) , pliance of precise stiustingat apf a Big Prices Paid 
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digg ee the law requires, of course; divnd | personal : - work. 
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alone. And I want to tell you once for all| Cleared Up—often in 24 hourg. To proye te vf 
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lush! Don’t boast, or you'll be over- | eczema, enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, , seienttinien 
~ If you should stop loving me, tell simply pond) me your nameena enn today nocest | 4 a iienepsit, 
tt moment's protest Te ill break | sone Veasepe ey Me al Seac | a 
my heart, but I'll be much obliged to you your friends; if not, the loss is mine. W t TODAY, 
or the joy we've had. 
y idea of marriage, Blair, is that both 
ust love and live together only because arn Peis | 
Jove; when the love of either dies, the Sean ate St. 
8 over. I’d as soon live with a ; chistes, 
Man as with a husband who loved ‘ Credi 
po else. Promise me now, that if you , be sure of hie i 
Want your freedom, you'll take it.” 
mt. ts a funny promise to exact! I 
re coe, my wife-to-be that I'll leave 
» Before I've even married her! Well, 
“Le anything to get you. But I'll 
you go.” 
a love I hope not! But I don’t want half 
hadled Z,* life, Blair. I’d rather have 
Ot it for tend one moment than the ashes 
ity. But that’s for day after 
laa is today, and I’ve found 
1 my love has found me. 
lived! T he die now, I can say: ‘I have 
' ve really lived!’ And nobody 
me” an take that away from 








recet 


on your work. 
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solutely guafanteed or your 
money refunded—our pol- 
icy for 32 years. 


Fre, Reyal Book 
€ of Gems 


Phéwsandsof special val 
4n gepuine dia’ onde, ie 
e 8. 


WBS—Massive — gentle- 
man'a@>ring, 14K green 

d raved, genuine 

ti ly radiant blue’ white dia- 
ierced. mond, jwhite gold top, 
Rese - . ©, $3.79 permoath 
———. “$47.50 , 


wes— patkables rentlemen’s strap (watch sale. 
Z menage : Ei Hs 20-year 
ran 


N liy#famous¢Eigin. strap awateh,» in 
‘guaranteed green gold, filled case,’ radiam 4. 
«dial,accurate timekeeper, $1,88 per month, 464s", 


ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH CO. 
ADDRESS DEPT EGE 170 BROADWAY NY 











A cruise is’ just as delight- 
fully luxurious as the word 
sounds and it doesn’t have to 
be taken on one’s own private 
yacht. 

The cruises offered by the 
various steamship lines and 
tourist agencies are the last 
word in luxury, comfort and 
pleasure. And they’re not a 
bit more expensive than an 
ordinary pleasure trip or va- 
cation. 

Write to the traveh adver- 
tisers who use this \issue 
for complete information con- 
cerning their cruises. They'll 
reply promptly and send you 
descriptive literature which 
will tell you everything you 
want to. know. 








| first time across these wild-folk. 
krantz ran a branch of the Capetown Rail- 














CHILDREN OF 


THE WILD 


(Continued from page 75) 


With a long wailing cry, she struck out 
for the shore, but no swimmer could make 
headway through such a current. Then at 
the last moment it was as if the fates which 

| rule over the wild-folk relented, for a sud- 
| den eddy shot her in close to shore. With 
a desperate clutch she caught a projecting 
root and pulled her dripping, weary body 
| up on the bank, where she lay panting until 
the little cub flung himself upon her. 

As if aroused by his touch, although 
nearly exhausted, again she faced the cross- 

| ing, evidently realizing that in another mo- 
|} ment the rocks would be covered by the 
| rising water. Winding her cub’s arms still 
closer around her neck, she leaped desper- 
ately from the bank. It was as if the 
touch of those clinging hands heartened 
her and held her above the boiling depths, 
for she struck fairly on the first rock and 
| bounded from there to the second, landing 
| with a splash in the foam which boiled 
| over its top. Then, flinging herself des- 
| perately into space, by some miracle she 
reached the last rock of all and stayed on 
its slippery surface. 
Gathering herself now for one supreme 
| effort, she sprang toward the farther shore, 
| hut-her tired body failed to rally to this 
last call upon it, and without a sound she 
sank into the racing river a full six feet 
short of the shore. Even as she struck, one 
of the jocks on the farther bank plunged 
toward her, his long tail held firmly by his 
companions on the shore; and as the chac- 
}ma mother came to the surface, she was 
dragged to safety at the end of a living 
| chain, and in another hour the whole band 
| was again established in high, dry homes 
| in another krantz higher than the one they 
| had left. 


N their new home the education of the 
| twins went on rapidly. Although not yet 
| weaned, they learned to find and eat a 
|mumber of new foods such as the sweet 
| pith of aloe stems, the rose-colored fruit 
| of the prickly pear, and that liquid, golden 
happiness of the wild-folk which we hu- 
mans call honey. 

When they found a bees’ nest in some 
hollow limb, they would scratch holes 
through the decayed wood, and thrusting 
in their hands, pull out pieces of the drip- 
ping comb and rush to the nearest thicket 
| just ahead of the swarming bees. Some- 
| times one or the other would be stung on 
the very tip of his soft little nose, and would 
whimper with the pain as he gobbled the 
stolen honey, but in spite of the smart he 
always went back for more. 

Then it was that the shadow of their 
craftiest, cruelest enemy—man—fell for the 
Near the 


| way; and Sandy Greer, a track-walker on 
the road, longed, for a reason which no one 
but himself knew, to catch a baby chacma. 

One day while the rest of the troop were 


|] | off foraging, the twins found near their new 


cave hollow gourds, chained to trees, each 
one with a husked ear of sweet corn inside, 


il} and a hole on top a little larger than the 


cob. To a bavian, Indian corn is what 
honey is to a bear or castoreum to a beaver 
—a lure, a delight and a passion. 
Wherefore when these two chacma babies 
toddled out of their cave, they followed 
their small noses straight to the gourds and 
promptly thrust their hands into them. So 
soon as each one gripped the ear of corn 
at the bottom, he was trapped. Tug as he 
would, it was impossible to pull the corn 
through the hole or loosen the gourds from 
| the tree. To be sure, each cub might have 
llet go the ear of corn and pulled out his 
| hand without any difficulty, but to do 
that would be contrary to baboon princi- 





ples, as Sandy very well knew. No 
was ever known to let go of food 
he had once gripped. Accordingly, both 9 
those silly babies pulled and ty 
called frantically for their mother why 
couldn’t have helped them if she had bea 
there, until the track-walker strolled 
undid the chains and dropped the cubs gj 
clinging to their corn, into a big bag. 
wrapping his coat around the bag to 
smother their wails, he departed hastily fr 
the little settlement a few miles away, 

It was well for him that he hurried. Hy 
an hour later the mother of the twins cm 
home, having left the rest of the troop hap 
pily engaged in hunting for scorpions unde 
flat stones on the veldt. 

She was only a baboon, one of the fiereg 
and ugliest of the ape-people, but no hums 
mother could have been gripped by a gig 
more terrible than that which tore be 
heartstrings when she discovered the les 
of the babies whom, like human moth, 
she had borne in sorrow and travail, an 
for whom, unlike most human mothers, de 
had since been obliged to risk her life agix 
and again. 

With a sobbing cry she called and cake 
to them, but there was no answer, and he 
voice died away in a long wail of ute 
misery and _ loss. 

It was then that the fierce chacma blo 
asserted itself. Her close-set eyes blami 
red, and the great fighting teeth, whid 
make a baboon so feared, were bani 
Circling until she picked up the trail aloy 
which her little ones had passed, she fo 
lowed it in swift, dangerous silence. I 
would have been a black moment inde 
for Sandy if she had overtaken him. Hw 
rying at top-speed, however, he reached th 
village in safety, although she followed hm 
to the edge of the plowed fields. 

All the rest of that day the two cham 
babies lay frightened and hungry in tk 
imprisoning bag, each one still tightly dutd- 
ing the cob which had cost him his fe 
dom. 

At last, his day’s work over, Samy 
started back to his house at the edged 
the village, where another grieving 
waited for him. Only the week before, thet 
baby had fallen a victim to one of the 
deadly fevers which run like fire along tt 
edges of the jungle. , 

Dry-eyed, with the terrible silence wh 
sorrow sometimes brings to @ 
mother, his young wife met him as he 
came in, and his clumsy attempts to comiat 
her were as unavailing as they had be 
throughout all that long and terrible 


HEN it was that Sandy played his 

card. He dropped the heavy bag on the 
floor and from its depths came a little wal 
that sounded like that of a burt child. at 
the sound the blankness of his wiles i 
was suddenly shattered by an overpowellt 
emotion. 

“For God’s love, what have you . 
Sandy?” she half-whispered, stretching 
her arms toward the bag. b 

“Tis a couple of wee chacmas T do 
catchin’ for the Zoo at Capetown, 
craftily. fron 

“You'll never be takin’ them away 
me,” returned the i} a 
he opened the bag, and the nm 
she was clasping close to her the wet 
hungry, whimpering little cubs. In @ 
stant two pairs of soft, clinging ams 
wound about her neck, and two. 4 
entreating little faces nuzzled soak 
A great wave of love and Pay ee, 
body like a wind from another nt 
with the tears running down her wad 
eyes which had been dry at the - 
her own child, she clasped dose 
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babies of the wild, and for the 
Sb many days, Sandy saw a smile 
pack to the face of his wife. 
That night, and for many nights there- 
after, the chacma mother wandered lonely 
‘ving to the very edge of = — 
the barking of the dogs anc 
Sangh man drove her back again to 


the fastnesses of the krantz. 


§ the days went by, the twins became ac- 
A customed to their new home. Sandy's 
wife cared for them tenderly. They were 
warm, and well-fed and safe; yet the one 
which the chacma mother had gone back 
yrs the river to rescue seemed always 

and restless. Perhaps he missed the 
bots and the jade-green jungle above 
which the sun wheeled at dawn and on 
which the moonlight lay like a dream pool. 

Then came the night of the full moon, 
an all the jungle-people came forth to live 
ad strive and die in that, their day, as 
we humans in ours. The air was heavy 
with the spicery of a thousand flowers, and 
full of the wailing cries of tree-frogs and 
night-birds, while the mist rose like a ghost 
aginst the dim violet shadows. Perhaps 
the sounds and scents of the jungle brought 
tack unbearable memories to the chacma 
mother; perhaps she had only been waiting 
for the full moon to light her way, for as 
the warm dark fell, she fled like a phantom 
down the krantz and through the jungle, 
her eyes gleaming in the dusk like green 
fire. 


Past the clearings and across the fields to 
the village she hastened. Once a great dog 
barred her way, but shrank back at the 
sieht of her knifelike teeth and the mad 
gare of her eyes. 

Straight on she hurried, until she crouched 
beside the window of the single bedroom 
o the ground-floor of the track-walker’s 
house. Suddenly a lamp was lighted, and 
the wanderer found only a flimsy screen of 
mosquito netting between herself and her 
lst babies, who lay snuggled together in 
the crib which once had held a human baby. 


VEN as she looked, the woman who had 
“slighted the lamp gathered one of the cubs 
into her arms. The sight drove away the 
st lingering bit of caution from the mind 
of that watcher without.. One tremendous 
bound, and she had smashed clear through 
the screen, growling deep in ‘er throat. For 
instant the two mothers faced each other, 
with one little chacma held 
r arm, and the bavian gripping 
f the crib where the other lay. 

h a little whimper one cub bur- 
head deep in the woman's dress 
other one leaped from the crib 
his arms about his mother’s 
tightly as when she had dared 
the black river for his sake. 

the woman screamed, and quick 
. sounded as Sandy snatched up his 
tushed to the bedroom. With a 
at the cub which was no longer 
ms, the chacma turned, sprang through the 
and was safe in the friendly 
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wind from far-away blew in her face, 

with it the hot sweet scent of the 

had hidden paths beneath the sleep- 

= that mother of the wilderness, with 
baby on her back, raced home. 
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OF CONTENTMENT” 


aaey fragrant with that precious 


» usive quality called charm, 
told in an carly issue by— 
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A Personal Service for Parents 


RE you, perhaps, faced at this very moment with the serious 
problem of selecting a school or camp for your son or daugh- 
ter or some young relative, one which will carry out your aims 
for them with due regard to their individual traits and tempera- 


ments? 


In making this selection, you have only family tradition and 
your own personal knowledge and that of friends, which is ob- 
viously limited. Perhaps you long for the assistance of some one 
who has made a study of private schools to give you impartial 


advice and comparative evaluations. 


The Director of The Red Book Magazine’s Department of Edu- 
cation is a Vassar graduate. With her are associated a group of 
college women. During the past seven years, we have been 
privileged to develop the most complete private school and camp 
information service ever maintained by a magazine. We have 
visited, not once but many times, over 800 private boarding schools 
of all kinds in every part of the country. We have traveled 
thousands of miles by automobile and visited and reported on 
private camps for boys and for girls in New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the Middle West, and the South. 


The catalogues and confidential reports on these camps and 


schools are on file in our office. 


An interview can be arranged at 


any time by writing two days in advance. If you live at a distance, 
fill out the application for information or write us a detailed letter 


Please send me information and 
catalogues about boarding schools or 


camps (fess) for Boy, aged 
years. Girl, aged 
Grade in school 


attending 


gious afhliations 
Location of school or camp desired 


(name states) 


Fee (Approximate fee for board and 


tuition for school year.) $ 
(School fees range from $600/ to $1500 per 
year according to location and advan- 
tages; camp fees from $200 to $400.) 


NS EET a ie) Sa Me ee 
(Type of school or camp desired and special 
features.) 


Please send catalogues and informa- 
tion to 


about the boy or girl and the 
kind of school or camp you 
wish. Please note all the 
points given below. Your let- 
ter will have personal atten- 
tion. You incur no obligation 
in making use of this service, 
either immediate or in the fu- 
ture. 


The right environment dur- 
ing\school and camp days has 
often proved the deciding fac- 
tor in.a young life. It is ob- 
viously impossible for parents 
individually to learn much 
about any adequate number 
of schools\and camps so that 
they may sélect the institution 
best suited to deal with a par- 
ticular child\znd make the 
most of its individuality. We 
have this information, the 
close personal knowledge of 
schools and camps, their 
equipment, educational ideals 
and the personal qualifications 
of those who conduct them. 
We are glad to put it at the 
disposal of our readers. 

Please remember this\is not 
a paid service, either to par- 
ents, schools or camps, but 
merely one of a great maga- 
zine’s many ways of serving 
the American family. 


The Director, Department of Edu- 
cation, The Red Book Magazine, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 
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Old English 
Lavender 
YOUTH AND BEAUTY—WEALTH AND 


distinction, consider its use one of the essentials of 
a well balanced scheme of living. Its mellowcreamy 
lather caresses the skin and gently purifies it. 
Box of Three Large Tablets $1.00, or 35¢ the Tablet. Obtainable at all good stores. 


YARDLEY 


New Bond Street, London 











soap 


TORONTO: 
145 Adelaide Street, W. 














THE RED BOOK. MAGAZINE’S Department 
of Education will help you solve the problem of 
your child's future training—see pages 7-26, 





NEW WAY 
TO END 


GRAY 
HAIR 


CIENCE now finds 
that hair can be re- 
stored to natural shade. 
No'tell-taJe crude dyes 
that en@Aanger) hair 
health. Ne mess,,. but 
instead a clear, color- 
less 100% safe liquid 
is used that gives the 
—_ youthful shade 
and Austre,, Faded hair sparkles with, girthood 
Gray streaks disappear, entirely (_g A 
rt Make this free “ted érea™ Below. Or go 
to any drug storé and get a bottle. It’s catled 
Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer. If it 
fails you pay nothing. Don’t delay. 


Mary T. Goldman, 1317-HGoldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. ! 

Send Free Outfit. Black dark brown...... medium 

brown....auburn...light brown...light red...blonde... ! 
1 
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ERTISING 


CLASSIFIED AD 
DEPARTMENT 
HELP WANTED 


RE A SEAN WORTHY OF tlie name and 
to work Pil bet you $50.00 you cin't work 





IF YOU 
not afrai 
for um tifirty days and ea 
I'm b ng? Then ans 
Mpenings for! marnggers. 

The best séifing proposition’ in America 
Tom Walker, pert. 104, Pittsburgh, I’a. 


Everybody n food. Our Pilati gives customer Better 
quality and Aower prices. Representatives Warited. $100 
a week free autom@ibije. Write quick American 
Products Co., 9221 Alénnfeuth, Cincinnati, ~-Ohio. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
PATENS'S-sTRADEMARKS Write for - free “Guide 
“‘Record 
n 


less than, $200.08) Think 
this e@ gnd show ai up. 

Box sells “On” sight. 
today. Write 








Books a Intention Blank” ‘before disclos- 
ing inv ns. 7 Send model/or sketch of inyention for 
Inspec & lastguerions Free. easonable |Terms. 
tor J. Evans Co., 696-9th, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORA&-Write far our guid® hook “Ti w tp Get od 
Patent’’ ang Efideénce of fhvention Blank. Boh model or 
sketch of tion for Inspection and Me et Bree, 
Terms reasonable. Ratiolph & Oo) Dept. 38, Wash, D.C, 


INVENZIONS GOMMERCIALIZED on cash 4 royalty 
a —-. -. 


basis. med “Or n years. 

Complet@ / farilitie: References. Write Adam Fisher 

Mfg. ie «St. louis/ Mo. 

PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, SONGS, POEMS, ETS. 
EARN J$25 weeKly. stare tifne: writing Yor /jiewspa- 

pers, magazines, PRBSE Ss) utmecessa 


Louis, Mo. © 














THE spy 
( Continued fron 


dure it no longer. I advised her to & 
nothing to make matters worse, but to giv 
me a few days and I would see her hu. 
band. I asked her meantime to cong 
how much of the fault had been hers, 
consented with misgivings; she said nots 
could be done. It happened that the vey 
next day he came and saw me, and i 
me his side, which was as bad as hes l 
told him she had already been to seem 
I refused to tell him anything she had tj 
me, but asked him to consider what ie 
side of the story might possibly have bey 
if she had told the truth. I asked hip 
to come again at a given hour a few days 
later. And I sent her word to come @ 
that very same day, a half-hour later, 

He came at the appointed time, and] 
said: “You have a good deal to repent of 
but you love this woman, and she joys 
you. Forget all your grievances, and g& 
ready to confess your faults.” 

After some argument he admitted as md 
as I could have asked. I said: “Your wk 
is coming to see me this day, and vy 
soon. I will not trap her into seeing yur, 
and she may not want to do so. Your 
living apart. She does not know that yn 
are here. She may not want to see yu 
If so, I will dismiss her ten minutes k 
fore I call you, and you are not to fol 
her. Go now to a room upstairs that I wi 
show you and stay there till I call Yo 
will be well supplied with reading matte’ 

She came. I said: “You told me yor 
husband’s faults; now tell me about yu 
own.” 

After a little time she did so, and a& 
went on, she acknowledged all that he coud 
have asked. 

I said: “If you had told him this, ya 


need never have separated.” 


She said: “Yes, but think of the wrong 
he did.” 

I said: “He is thinking of them; yo 
need not do so. “You love him; andk 
loves you. And you need each other, al 
will be unhappy apart.” 

She said: “I wish I could see him” 

I said: “I rather expected you to # 
that.” 

I stepped upstairs and brought him dow, 
and- said to them: “I shall be busy & 
where for a little time, but I will mm 
in’ fifteen minutes.” 

They were sitting together when 1® 
turned, and rose smiling to meet me. 
lef€ together, and are living happily ™ 


I FEEL at liberty to mention thee a 
and a few others because there is 
probability that these people will be mt 
nized by their neighbors, who fo : 
knew nothing about these events. Am 
the people themselves should see this artide 
they will know that I have not betrayt! 
their confidence. Their differences never be 
came public. Moreover these were 
of good character, and even in their q 
there was a basis of mutual * 
none of these instances was > 
triangle. There was, however, market ¢ 
compatibility, and imminent danger 
vorce. It did not prove necessary; d 
was better for everybody. Tho os 
couples rush to the divorce-courts bape 
a little mutual concession, and the oll 
of forbearance and good judgment, 
live together happily and usefully. 
But I am not yet ready to talk of a 
I have definite ideas about it. ie 
here, however, a bad * re 2 i 
as I hate it, I do not alw 
And I do not always refuse to resatt 
people who have been divorcees 
do I go through the sham of prete I 
remarry only the “innocent party: a 


a 


“ 
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not often found the innocent party in di- 


oT here been reading in The Red Book 
Mogasine a series of articles entitled “The 
Moral Revolt” by the Honorable Ben 
+B. Lindsey of Denver. I do not undertake 
to reply to those articles, but I cannot very 
well ignore them or pretend not to have 
read them. Judge Lindsey uses the material 
of his wide experience in the Juvenile Court 
as the basis of argument for what he calls 
“companionate marriage.” This form of 
marriage, as he contemplates it, is con- 
trasted with that type of marriage whose 
purpose or expectation is procreation, and 

to be a frank arrangement to per- 
mit the free expression of sex, and, so far 
as is indicated, for nothing else. It is made 
intentionally easy of termination, and is 
not designed to lay upon the contracting par- 
ties any severe obligation of fidelity to each 
other even while the “companionate mar- 
riage” is in operation. Freedom on the part 
of each is advocated, and case after case is 
cited in which people were happy in pre- 
nuptial sex relationship, unhappy in mar- 
riage to the same mate, and then happy 
again when it was agreed that each might 
goand come in free sex relations. Infidelity 
does not seem to Judge Lindsey to be very 
serious, but jealousy, no matter how fla- 
grant the cause, he regards as something very 
terrible. 


UDGE LINDSEY has done, no doubt, a 
good work among the boys and girls 
of Denver. I bring no railing accusation 
against him or his conclusions. I merely 
say that in his data, in fields where I have 
access to the sources, there is more to be 
sid on the other side than his articles 
would indicate. His stories of what goes 
on in his private chambers are, of course, 
not to be called into question, for no one 
but he and in each case one or two other 
og can know how true they are to 
act. 

There is one story I can safely tell that 
has a bearing on the Judge’s expressed con- 
vetion that there should be no _ jealousy, 
but rather complete freedom, in the mari- 
tal relation. I knew a man who should 
have seemed to the Judge an ideal husband. 
© was an amiable man who admired his 
wile, and was rather pleased than otherwise 

other men admired her. One of these 
men made a very profound impression upon 


. She came to me repeatedly, a dozen || 


times or more, and repeatedly promised me 
to let the other man alone. Her husband 
was all that Judge Lindsey could have 
wished, saying: “Annie, I love you and de- 
sre your love, but love cannot be com- 
“or confined, and if you love him 

more than you do me; I am sorry, but you 
must follow your own heart.” One day 
when she told me this, I said to her: “I 
Wish your husband would get a shotgun and 
at man down the alley, and come 

She with a horsewhip and thrash you!” 
en her hands one delighted clap, and 

This ‘Oh, I should adore him!” 

the pe of the hateful thing jealousy in 
thing of that rather to be commended 
os infidelity is one of whose utility my 
€xperience is at variance with that of 


Judge Lindsey. 


Reentry 1 went back to Tennessee, to 
ier I did my first preaching, and on 
lite ‘bri laid the corner-stone of a pretty 
ler the § edifice which they are building 
little church I organized. There I 
through the rooms of the little white 

a wut, and where my son Bruce 

s It is in good condition. I was 
finding that an outbuilding 
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~ Insist on this label~ 
MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Millions Know What They Want! 


Not just “underwear”— but the utmost 
in underwear-satisfaction! That’s why the 
“B.V.D.” red woven label is looked for 
by more men than any other underwear 
trade-mark the world has ever known. 
Let the verdict of millions of satisfied 
wearers assure YOUR comfort! 


“B.V.D.” 
Union Suits 
Men’s $1.50 
Youths’ 85¢ 


“B.V.D.”" 
Shirts 
and Drawers 
85c the garment 


Extra large sizes obtainable 
at an additional charge 


The B.V. D. Company, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of “B.V. D.”” Underwear 


© 1927 
The B.V. D. Co., Inc. 








High School Ceurse 
Ye 














Start Now 


Extended trips are planned 
months in advance these 
days. If you want the ex- 
tra advantage of being able 
to pick the.cabin you prefer 
on the boat you prefer rather 
than taking what’s left at a 
later date, start planning your 
trip now. 


Write the steamship com- 
panies advertising in this 
issue for their rates, sailing 
schedules and other informa- 
tion. 

















which made 

sly rich All 
Hafed overlooked the 
great opportunity at his 
door to go far afield in 
search of wealth—which 
illustrates a great truth. 


EARN $200 TO $500 A MO! 

If you like to draw/ develop your talest. “Your-fortuhe 
lies in your h - Present ortupities.for both mén 
and women t llnyegeace zir newspapers, etc., 
have never been/excéfied. Publishers are buying millions 
of dollars’ worth of illustrations each year. The Federal 
Home Study Course has been prepared such famous 
artists as Neysa McMein, Norman Rotkwell, Charles 
Livingston Bull. Clare -Briggs, Sidney Smith, Fontaine 
Fox an@ fifty others. Each student ccts taatvtdual per- 
sonal ~~ sr No ‘ee training is necessary. 
Every step is clear and simple. 

FREE, illustrated catalog_on request.. Shows werkof 
students a@nd testimonial Jefters. Comipiete outline of 
course with all the details. Jtist write yout name, aze. 
occupation and address in the margin and send it to us. 





of Illustrating 














Minneapolis, Minn. 


6177 Federal School Bldg., 
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No Hairs 
Offend 


where 
Neet zs used 


Nothing leaves the skin so 
beautifully soft, smooth and 
hair-free as Neet—-the cream 
that simply dissolves the hairs 
from underarms, arms and legs. 
One of the most popular beau- 
tifiers gold today. Three to 
four times as effective as shav- 
ing. Just spread’) Neet, the 
ready-to-use ¢feam, oyer the 
hairs—them dash cold water 
over it and off go the hairs. 
Off at the roots. , No torturous 
pulling, no cutting, no heating 
of sticky, messy waxes, no un- 
certain mixing or bother. Safe 
and the easiest to use, especial- 
ly over large surfaces. No’stub- 
ble remains to scratch and 
show. No flabby skin surfaces, 
no enlarged pores. And new 
growth is positively retarded. 
Neet will delight you. Ask for 
Neet at any drug or dept. store. 


HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS 


Very 


> Further insure personal 
daintiness by using IMMAC 
—the dainty white cream 
that rids under- arm per- 
spiration of all odor. Your 
NEET dealer has IMMAC. 















which I erected still stands. It was built 
out of oak plank, then the nearly waste by- 
product of the sawing of switch-ties for the 
railroad. The walls were double, and the 
space was filled with saw-dust. It was an 
up-ground cellar. As I passed its door, I 
recalled a queer incident. 


NE day, forty years ago, a negro whom 

I knew well, came running and panting 
up the hill through my back-yard, and fall- 
ing at my feet, begged me to save his life. If 
you have ever seen a coal-black negro so 
frightened that he was really pale, you 
know what that man looked like at that 
instant. I asked him what was the danger, 
and he said “Big Six” was after him with 
a gun. I knew Big Six, the biggest, most 
powerful negro in the settlement. He would 
have been a dangerous man even without 
a gun. Angry and with a gun, the man 
who withstood him would have been a poor 
risk for a life-insurance company. 

I opened the door to this oak building, 
ordered the trembling negro inside, locked 
the door and walked quietly back to meet 
Big Six. 

He stopped when he met me, and in 
answer to my questions said in substance: 

“My wife and I lived together several 
years before we were married, and during 
that time I did not complain if she now and 
then had other company. But now we are 
married and trying to live like folks. And 
we get along very well when this cursed 
nigger stays away. Last time I came home 
and found him there, I told him if he ever 
came again, and I caught him, I would kill 
him. Today I came home and he was there. 
I reached for my gun, and he went through 
the w:ndow and took the sash with him. I 
am going to kill him, and go home and 
whale my wife, and then we can be happy.” 
I told him that would be making two 
mistakes, and advised him to talk to his 
wife plainly and firmly but kindly, and I 
told him that he was not to kill his rival 
that day, and I hoped he would never do 
it. 

He went back home, and I kept away 
from my prisoner till sundown. Then I 
opened the door and he came out, his 
clothing torn to shreds and his legs streaked 
with dry blood where he had scratched him- 
self running through the brush. 

I told him that for that one time I had 
saved his miserable life, but that the next 
time I would interpose no saving hand be- 
tween him and Big Six. I told him Big 
Six would surely kill him next time, and 
that he would deserve it. 

He went away very humble, and I am 
bound to say that Big Six’s jealousy and 
shotgun wrought a mighty reformation in 
that darky and also in the wife of Big Six. 
From that time on there was no more 
virtuous negress among the laundresses of 
the village. I am a little more impatient 
with infidelity then Judge Lindsey, and a 
good deal more charitable toward jealousy 
under provocation such as this. And I 
know that a husband of putty who tells 
his wife that if she loves another man bet- 
ter, he can interpose no objection, wins the 
contempt of his wife, and I think deserves 
it. Even the shotgun has its possible uses 
in the encouragement of virtue. But it is 
not the instrument I like best and most 
approve. 


I AM quite sure that the Judge has had 
more experience than I with the ab- 
normal in domestic relations. I am equally 
confident that I have had more experience 
than he with happy home conditions. It 
may be that I have had as much experience 
as he, but whether more or less is not a 
great or important matter, in the adjustment 
of domestic relations. And I give it as my 
opinion that any attempt to build or re- 





build a home on the basis of sex indulgence 





alone is the 


Lindsey_or to me. 


of a thing. 


determined to 
purpose than that they may gratify their 
lusts, with no intent to establish a home 
or become parents, with no promise to con- 
tinue long together, or even to be faithful 
during the uncertain period of that relation- 
ship, why should we 
“companionate marriage” as over against a 
procreative marriage? 
it is in any true sense a marriage? Why 
sully a good name 
new one or frankly accepting the name that 
is already in the dictionary for that sort 
of thing? There is a homely old proverb 
to the effect that you may call a sheep’ 
tail a leg, but the sheep does not have five 
legs. You may call it “companionate mar- 
is simply camouflage. I 
will not name it, but I prefer that thos 
who stand as its proponents should leave 
the honorable name “marriage” 
invent whatever euphonism they like for 
this very well-known relationship which i 
my own judgment 
name or any new defenders. 


riage,” but that 


NEAR the beginning of this article I said 
that sex relationships cannot be greatly 
modified, in the sense that women shall dis 
charge the obligations now resting on the 
male half of the human race, or that women 
shall beget children to be brought forth 
and suckled by 
permanent facts in the , 
sexes, and few writers have known ths 
better than George Eliot. 
up the exact reference, 
woman-hater Bartle Massey, who did bs 
own cooking and sewing and did it all y 
rule instead of by guess, and who dec 
that there was nothing a woman could d 
that a man could not do better, except omly 
the bearing of children, “and it’s a pom 
makeshift way they have of doing that; 
they might better leave it to the mem 
Some women, I suspect, 
this arrangement if they could. 
Poyser, another of George Eliot’s characte 
said something like this, that she was not 
denying that women were fools; the 
Almighty made ’em to match the men. 

I have not discovered that either se 
much right to abuse the other. | 
possible to degrade one sex and simultane- 
ously to exalt the other. { 
the sexes unite to perpetuate the li 
globe is an act which the two must 98° 
and whatever makes it gross in t 
cannot make it beautiful or pure ™ 


other. 


I am not disposed to be hystert 
the backwash of the war, nor yet 
tribute all evils of this present time t 
war. I can remember the year 1913, 
the years before. : 
mate product of the conditions W 
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building of a house 

sand. My method and that of the Tele 
may have more in common than his state. 
ment of the case would appear to indicate 
but the thing he talks most about as the 
basis of marriage is the thing I talk leag 
about. But I do not ignore it. 

This is a generation that likes to invent 
names as smoke-screens. 
lot” is an entirely proper name for an im- 
proper person of the feminine gender; we 
like to call her “an unfortunate” or a “white 
slave” or anything that hides the fact that 
she is living an improper life. 
are good people 
formula for all such cases, namely, that 
“wrong economic conditions” 
I do not think so. 


The name “har. 


And there 


are to blame. 
It was not a matter of 
low wages with Eve, and it is not a matter 
of low wages with the daughters of pros. 
perous families that sends them to J 

People like to talk fool- 
ishness that has a sound of wisdom. They 
like a name that covers up the real nature 
If, for instance, two people are 
for no other 


that this is a 
Why pretend that 


of making a 


The war was the 
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qed the war. If the war had not come, 
gmething worse would have come. In this 
country the war did very little to disturb 
the proportions of the sexes. America still 
igs intact the potential fatherhood that was 
ing ready to buy baby-carriages on the 
ipstallment plan in 1917. It is not so in 
y ltl and France the young 
men who were born between 1905 and 1915 
wd are now of age have no immediate 
tion of young middle-aged men back 
of them to link them with the past. And 
those born since the war began, war babies 
gd peace babies, have arrived in a world 
that is strange to the survivors of preceding 
decades, born from 1850 to 1900. We in 
America have preserved the continuity of 
fife, and have less excuse for a violent break 
than has Europe. And I do not think most 
young people want such a break. 
In so far as people now are certain in 
their own minds that a moral chasm has 
been opened, and that they stand on one 
side of it and the Victorians and the Pur- 
itans on the other, it will be well, at least, 
if they face that fact honestly. 


OR instance, the flapper who. yells, “I am 
living my own life,” is probably the 
most completely standardized product and 
ample of the herd mind that we possess. 
Not a crimp in her bobbed hair or a roll in 
her stocking represents any thought or prin- 
dple or conviction of her own. She is an 
eample of mass production in its complet- 
et form. And the youth who tells you 
that he has courage to live his own life, and 
whose trousers and ties and thoughts, if he 
has any, are rubber-stamped by the herd, 
wil find his requiem sung for him by Kip- 
lng in the man who was spurned from 
heaven because no good deed had ever been 
his own, and then from hell because Satan 
could not displace any of his gentlemen, al- 
tady sleeping three on a grid, to admit a 
man whose very sins were the stereotyped 
copies of the sins of others. And as for 
the unconscious hypocrisy that vaunts and 
advert'ses itself in this blatant affirmation 
of courage, the hypocrites of the mid-Vic- 
torian years knew nothing like it. What- 
ever the Puritans and Victorians have to 
lam from this present generation, courage 
ad sincerity are not among the lessons. 
Behind its pretense of sincerity, and its hue 
and cry against what it calls “false mod- 
sty,” and which appears to include all the 
other kinds of modesty as well, lurks the 
Rest mass of self-deception and obscur- 
ttism that ever professed to be frank and 
courageous and was not even honest enough 
to know how much it lied. Putting petti- 
coats on the limbs of the piano was not a 
rcumstance to the smoke-screen of the ad- 
Vocates of the repeal of modesty. They tell 
Ws that we shall all be modest when we 
Sex, talk sex and exalt sex and make 

our bellies our gods, and they are not hon- 
S& enough to know how much they lie. 
kt is enough to know that the modesty 
they profess to think will follow the 
fneral acceptance of their standards is the 
very last thing they want. The extent to 
they fool people who ought to know 

“* 8 no proof of their wisdom, but is 
@ interesting example of what may be ac- 
\ by emphatic and reiterated af- 


T= Mysterious process by which nature 


tthe for a nearly equal distribution 
wt sexes has continued without much 
jation from the beginning. In all c:vil- 
le nities a few more male than fe- 
children seem to be born, but male 
children are less hardy than female, and the 
of civilization kill off men. 

War or peace, the result is 


aw Greatly changed. There are not 


Men to go around. And, largely 
= Women are competing with men 
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Keally Natural Skin Tone Poor 


from ROUGE/ 


It is the secret of just one rouge—Princess Pat 


KIN Tone color from rouge—or that 
“*painted look’’—which? It is the skin 
tone color women strive for, the beau- 

tiful, subtle tints of natural loveliness. But 
the utmost care and skill with usual rouges 
fails of the desired result-—as all women 
know. 


Now learn about rouge—as rouge shoujd 
be. The woman who tries Princess Pat 
Rouge for the first time is instantly awate 
of a beautiful difference. Instead’ of the 
painted look, there is a clear skin tone effect, 
a perfect semblance of soft natural color 
which actually seems to lie beneath the 
skin, and not upon it. 


And most women—entranced with the¢ 
actual result—are curious to discover i 
secret of this new beauty. It is due to t 
special ingredients used. No heavy-bodied) » 
color goes into Princess Pat. Instcad, the? 
rarest and most costly tints of extreme deli- 
cacy—tints which possess transparency, as 
well as color. It is this same transparency— 
in the finished rouge—that makes Princess 
Pat the one rouge giving Nature’s own 
complexion tints. Apply Princess Pat as 
lavishly as you wish. Color will be deepened— 
but no painted look results. And of course 
Princess Pat is famous as the most permanent 
of all rouges. 


Select Any of the Six Princess Pat 
Shades Without Regard for ‘Type’ 


With usual rouges—lacking Princess Pat's 
transparency—women have had to be con- 
tent with just one shade, selected to 
“‘match"’ type—blonde or brunette, for 


Prin CESS Par 


PRINCESS PAT LTD. CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 
Princess Pat perfect beauty aids include: Princess 
Pat Cream SKInFOOD AND Ice AsTRINGENT [the 
famous TwinCream Treatment}, Princess PatSxin 
Creanser, ALMOND Basz Face Powper, Rove, 
Liesticx, Lemon-Atmonp Lotion, Perrume, 

Two-Purpose Tarc, Torst Water. 


instance. With Princess Pat giving skin tone 
color, a// shades harmonize perfectly with 
any complexion, 


Words do not adequately déécribe the 
beauty of Princess Pat shades ,. . BUT— 
Squaw gives the deep, lovely hue of quickly 
coursiag blood; Vivid, an exotic brilliance, 
the color of dgring/ moods; Medium, the 
softly modulaged, blushing tong for defnure 
color notes; Bheatre, the hasfiy tints of 
aristocragic, fashionable art/stry; famous 
~~ Tint, the very essence of lovely, 
youthful glow. And there is Nite,’ thé 
wonder shade for gvening use . . . that can- 
not betray . .ghat is always perfect. Nite 
is a beaupifal, strange, violet toned hue by 
day, cHanging mysteriously to perfect rose 
bynight. Whether blonde or brunette you 
find all Princess Pat shades harmonize— 


* something new in rouges. 


Get This Week End Set! 








SPECIAL 


_ The very popular Princess Pat Week End Set 
ts offered for a limited time for this coupon and 
25¢ (coin). Only one to a customer. Set con- 
tains easily a month's supoly of Almond Base 
Powder and SIX other Princess Pat prepara- 
tions, including Rouge. Packed ina beautifully 
decorated boudoir box. Please act prompily. 








PRINCESS PAT LTD. 

2709 S. Wells St., Dept. 1206, Chicago 

_ Enclosed find 25c for which send me the 
Princess Pat Week End Set. 


Name (Print) 














City and State 
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Where Men Ride Hard! 


Men in action—cowboys on the range} Foreign Legion men in 
desert campaigns, prospectors in the mountains, adventurers of 
every sort in all manner of wild plages—these people the vivid, 
vigorous and wholesome stori ch make up TheBlue 
Book Magazine. From Joh reau’s\fine dram@ of Ari- 
zona “The Metal of Men” to "Arthur Chute’s ‘Salty sea-tale 
“Kickin’ Tom,” each of the nineteen tries in Tlte Blue Book 
Magazine for June will hold you enthralled to the last word. 


“Black Treasure” 


Clarence Herbert New, Warren 
Hastings Miller, Lemuel De Bra 
and Frank Parker Stockbridge are 
represented by their best work. 
And five of our readers tell the 
prize-winning stories of the most 
exciting events of their lives— 







This short novel of a desperate 
gamble in an unproved oil-field is 
a specially notable feature, the 
work of that able outdoor man 
and writing man Arthur H. 
Carhart. Conspicuously popular 
authors like Agatha Christie, 


All in the June issue (now on sale) of— 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


j The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
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|in industry, not all men can marry. The 
vicious circle swings around to this Situa- 
tion, that, the more need there is thy 
all the men who are capable and com- 
petent should marry, the more certain i, 
| is that for many of them marriage must 
be postponed. 

In the meantime the trades have quite 
gone out of the home. The wife no lone 
bakes, but buys bread at the bakery. She 
sends out the laundry, and has her own and 
her husband's clothes cleaned and_ pressed 
by professional cleaners. She does not spn 
nor weave nor even sew, but buys he 
clothes ready made, and her husband cer- 
tainly does not wear any clothes that she 
makes for him. Furthermore, she does not 
bear many children. And when she experi- 
ences such diseases as killed her grand. 
mother, she undergoes a surgical operation 
and her husband works harder to pay for 
the operation. There is no corresponding 
surgical operation that lengthens his life 
| She outlives him, and is supported by his 
| life-insurance, if not, indeed, by his alimony. 
The burden upon women has been greatly 
lightened, as the burden upon men has not 
| been lightened. It thus leaves the wife free 
|to accept a position in an office and add 
| her wage to his, taking merely another 
swing around the vicious circle. Every at- 
tempt to exalt one sex by depressing the 
other, either in morals or economics, is a 
measure that ultimately depresses both. 
Meantime, if the wife has a baby, and 
needs domestic help, she will find that the 
| competition created by the woman in in- 
| dustry is ultimately competition between the 
| childless woman and the mother, and the 
girl who ought to be available for work in 
her kitchen is primping herself at the desk 
opposite the young mother’s husband, and 
now and then casting an eye across to where 
he sits, and wondering if he could be m- 
duced to take her to the movies and to 
supper. But there are those who rejo.ce in 
this situation, because in it women have 
what they have been taught to call (and 
this is another of the questionable bits o 
nomenclature) “economic freedom.” 

I have mentioned the fact that nature at 
one stage of her task apparently thought of 
| cutting out this whole sex business so far as 
| humanity was concerned. She seemed to 
|say that flowers with their pistils and sti 
| mens, and birds with their oviparous method 
of reproduction, could be trusted with se, 
but as for the mammal world, with man & 
its objective, the thing was too complicated 
So she went as far as she did down th 
road of homosexuality, and then turned on 
her heel and ran all the way back 
started over again, humming a pretty Teele 
love-song that had a minor note int & 
well. It is impossible for us now to 0 
back, and I do not want to go back. 
world might have been safer under the 
other plan, but it would have been much 
less interesting. For that matter, nature 
pudiates the motto “Safety first.” The at 
venture of sex is what we have, and witht 
we have our poetry and music and 
of our art, and not a little of our rele 
It is for us to decide whether sex os 
the nicest or the nastiest fact of human ™* 








WHEN I talk with young people about 
getting married, I tell them that mat 
riage is the most wonderful fact of humm 
life. God must have spent a g0 
thought upon it, making it as dangerous 
adventurous as He knew how, and a5 
esting and as beautiful, and all the time 
the peril of grossest animalism near at he 
As it is, marriage strikes its chord on! 
notes of the whole keyboard of human™ 
from the deep bass note of animal : 
to the most lofty of all spiritual 
reached by human experience or au 
the human conscience. It is the r sels 
which altruism becomes a joy, 3” 
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nes is swallowed up in self-forgetful love. | 
It does not deny the body, and it does not 
neglect the soul. And from deep bass to 
saring treble, it strikes no discord. That 
is the divine miracle of sex. 


DO not like the attitude of those men 
| who assume that their wives are to be 
virtuous and they themselves are to be free 
from such obligation. If there is anything 
[hate more, it is the assumption of some 
women that in marriage they are to de- 
mand everything and give as little as pos- 
sble, and that they are to use their sex to 
wheedle out of their husbands fur coats 
md new motorcars. They are wantons, 
though married by all that the law and the 
durch can give to sanction their living to- 

No infidelity on the part of their 
husband could be so mean as their cold, 
reckoning chastity. 

In the Tennessee mountains where I rode 
adreuit forty years ago, they have a prov- 
ab: “You can’t build a fire out of two 
dicks.” That is the mistake of those who 
sek to build a durable marriage on physical 
attraction and nothing else. The two sticks 
wil not even burn each other up; they ee * . 

with a false promise of flame that dies N ] t th t 
A the kindling is gone. The bear in ujo rains e Sys em to 
winter is said by old hunters to live by 
sucking his own paws. No more nutritive ” 
is the mutual love of those who say to t tu ll b t th hl 
tach other, “We are all the world to each ac na fra y u orou y 
other,” and who have nothing to feed on 
but each other’s flesh. Such marriage does ’ 
mt list; it has no right to last. Your health demands that you heed 
yl poecers | of young, — h i 2 : 

are getting married are not doing i 
wholly as a matter of concession to the L Zs medical verdict. 
fish. They talk about sex-appeal more * - 
openly than their parents did; they see WHETHER you suffer It is the advice no medicine. Its 
what they do see in the movies and read from chronic consti- fon j hanical 
what they read in current literature, and . 1 of hundreds of action is mechanical. 
they are not uninfluenced by it. But tak- pation or only occa- physicians inter- It merely softens the 
ing them all in all, they are a rather good, sional stasis you will aia a dried waste matter in 
susible lot of youngsters. find that Nujol gives Tit ‘ ony the intestines and lu- 
por | ay og wo tty relief. = is nite States. bricates the passage 

[itiestion months beside a Bitle New why so many physi- Won't you act so that elimination is 
England lake. There my five children have cians prescribe its use. upon it at once? repulat; natural and 
gown to manhood and womanhood, and as Follow their advice thorough. 
they have married, they have brought their and enjoy the comfort Thousands of moth- 


tw families and purchased summer homes +s . +s . 
iietechs) cottage. Laat summer, ofregularand thoroughelimination. ers, tealizing the dangers of consti- 


we the frst time, there was no Little Eight doctors out of ten advised pation during childhood, give their 
te in that cottage, and the daughters the Nujol type of treatment. Why? children Nujol. I¢ got only relieves, 
t father loving and effective help Because but prevent constipation. Nujol 


m the matter of his domestic assistance. si : ; 
But it happened that, in the fall, his maid . Nujol is not habit-forming quickly nd harmlessly establishes 
the priceless habit of “intestinal 


pe called away by serious illness in her . It’s a more natural method . 
ily. And just at the same time, it hap- . A lubricant is better than a regularity. 


pened that there was need of help in the . 
af the two families of the children laxative i Nujol appeals ta the medital men 
wie vere still there. The daughters secured, - Nujol does not cause distress _ becaus¢it is a simple, scientific and 
a t emergency, three high-school girls, . It is non-irritating saferemédy for constipation no mat- 
* pe aes ne snibateet 6. Nujol gives lasting relief te how severe the case may be. It is 
mequired an carly breakfast, and Nujol may be taken at anytime by gentle in its action and pleasant to 
a soon as school was out, and any person. It contains no drugs, take. Get a bottle of Nujol today. 
then a hearty dinner. 


three girls, all about of an age, 


aad all of good family, but all glad to be © 
reer am”. made a little colony down | Lj O 











te » and their school-mates came 
few sights often to visit them. Every tc USPATOM 
0 Some other girls came and spent 
“ae Right with my little aoe By fn a ook. FOR CONSTIPATION 
ee boy of the village came and Oe cece Cece eee ees eee ee eee eee eR ee eee es 
© the movies or a dance. It 1927 : 
lied that I saw a Seandard Oil Co. (N. J.) Accept This TRIAL Offer 


4 good deal more of 
life of the village than I had NUJOL LABORATORIES, Room No. 825-], 26 Broddway, New York City 
at close range. Because the (In Canada, Address Nujol, 165 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont.) 

en an I kept my summer home ant me 4-day —_— bottle of — a cnn ~— ~ = ee. Enclosed is 
ea ; cents to pay shipping costs. also 24-page, illustrate: klet, ‘‘Ourwitting Constipa- 

Pg the aoe ge - : : tion.”” (For booklet alone, draw a line through 10 cents above, and send no mean 

ves, 
and 
the 
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seen 
Dian 


eat, courteous, honest, modest Xt > | NS ds cestestesinn taissne eheidiediaden 
My meals were excellent and — ioe 
vl was varied. Also the meals were 
My little maid earned her 
ama so did the other two. 
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1p ppananer?? 


Front teeth 


Back teeth 


All are 
= miling Teeth’’ 


when you use the | 
Pro-phy-lac-ti 
brush 


HE success of a smile 
depends on \your teeth. 
Frequently front teeth give a 
good report of brushing but a 
genérous smile puts thd back 
teeth on parade too. (Can the 
back ones stand the test of a 
smile? To keep/all your teeth 
beautiful and sound use a brush 
that cleams them all. Some 
brushes won't let you_do this. 
But the Pro-phy-lec-tic will. 
Sold by all dealérsan the U.S., 
Can., and all pyer the world. 
Three sizes— Adult, Small, Baby; 
with whité handles or colored 
trihsparent handles—red, green, 
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orange. Prices in U.S. and Can.: ce 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro- . ., 
phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-  P. B. Co 


tic Baby, 25c. Three bristle textures—hard, 
medium, soft. For those who prefer a larger 
bristle Surface, we make the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
with four rows of bristles. Price 60c. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., Florence, Mass. 








In those weeks I gained increased respect 
for the boys and girls of that village. They 
were full of life and fun, but they were 
capable, alert and modest. In their relations 
with each other, so far as I had opportunity 
to observe them, they were natural and 
above criticism. If the boys and girls of our 
high-schools generally are as clean-minded 
and intelligent and industrious as_ these 
youngsters, the rising generation is not so 
near to hell as some people think. To be 
sure, some sad things happen, now and then, 
even in that little village. But the homes 
those youngsters are going to establish are, 
in the main, to be good homes. I did not 
discover that devastating avalanche of im- 
morality of which some people talk. I did 
not see any stampede of sex. I found a 
group of boys and girls on the threshold 
of manhood and womanhood, who looked 
me and each other in the eyes without fear 
or reproach. It was an _ experience to 
hearten one, and to give one hope. If it be 
answered that this condition is exceptional, 
belonging to a little unspoiled New England 
village, let that be admitted, so far as it 
is pertinent. But the movies and the auto- 
mobile are with us there, and it is in such 
towns one hears the jest that, having closed 
the saloons and saved the boys, it is now 
time for us to close the garages and save 
the girls. The girls are worth saving, cer- 
tainly; but most of them, as nearly as I 
could judge, are reasonably safe. 

I do not agree with those who say that 
the young people of today are exactly as 
young people always have been. That in 
the nature of the case cannot be true. They 
cannot have escaped wholly the influence of 
this present overemphasis on sex that so 
characterizes our literature and _ thinking. 
But they are not the stark sex-mad crea- 
tures which some people seem to think 
them. After all due allowances have been 
made for their sophistication, they are still 
healthy-minded, decent young folk, and 
what they hope to get out of life in joy 
and achievement is essentially what all the 
generations that have preceded them have 
wanted. Human nature is not going to 
change radically in one generation, nor, I 
think, in a hundred generations. The mo- 
tives that have power in human life are 
fairly constant. 


UNGER and love are the two elemen- 
tal passions, as we are often reminded, 
and this truth is hurled at us in the raw. 
Chesterton has well reminded us_ that 
though a man walks forward on two legs, 
his hope of receiving a legacy may not be 
wholly expressed in his desire for boots, and 
that if he runs to catch a train, it may not 
be wholly for the sake of exercising his two 
legs. A normal man wants more than food 
and female flesh. He wants to measure his 
strength against that of other men, and 
against the inertia of nature, and the oppos- 
ing conditions of circumstance. He wants to 
create, and to accomplish, to win fame and 
honor and wealth. Any sane man knows 
that, potent as is the appeal of sex, it does 





FANNY 
HEASLIP LEA 
The gifted author of “Quick- 
sands” and “Chloe Malone” 
will in an early issue offer a 
fine story of young love, its 
problems and its joys. Watch 
for it, under the simple title— 


““HONOR” 














Revives 
Tired 
Feet 


cooling 
soothing 
healin 


F your feet are naturally tender, any 
’ unusual stress, such as golfing, danc- 
ing, shopping, long hours of Standing, or 
a lengthy walk, tires them and glakes 
them.ache, swell and burn. 


At such times Dr. Scholl’s~ Foot Balm 
brings immediate aud grateful relief. It puts 
you right back on~your feet with fomior 
You can walk or work, dance or play and 
haye*really happy feet. y 


One application drives out all discomfort. 
It stimulates circulation, ends tbe”pain, re 
duces the swelling, opens the Pores, and leaves 
the feet delightfully cooled and refreshed/ 


It relfeves painful corns, ¢allouses'and bu- 
ions. It is also excellent asan external applic 
tion for stiffened joints, muscular soreness and 
neuralgic-like pains in any part of the body 


Go to your druggist or shoe dealer today and get 
a jar of Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm. Costs only 3x 


For Free Sample write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Balm 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation 
ete., Required by the Act of Congress August 24, (92 
of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, published 

at Chicago, Ilinois, for April 1, 1927. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State af 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles M. Richter, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, depas 
and says that he is the Business Manager of The 
Book Magazine and that the following is, to the 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the a& 
culation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the aad 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal law 
and {Resulaticns, printed on the reverse of this fom 
to wit 

1. That the names and addresses of the publishe, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers &F 
Publisher, The Consolidated Magazines Corporation. 
2912, North American Bidg., Chics 
Editor, Karl Edwin Harriman.........-+++...9:*" 
shal ictheeain i tanilaoneei North American Bldg., Chicago, Mi 

li 








”. North American Bidg., Chicago, Tt 
. That the owners ate: (Give names and address 
of individual owners, or M a corporation give oe 
of the corporation and the names and addresses of pon 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
amount of stock.) Louis Eckstein..... North Americs® 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Estate of Louis M. Stumet... 
American Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Benjamin J. a 
North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Stephen ~~ 
ais sed North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4. & 
mer......North American Bldg., Chicago, IL; - 
M. Richter, North American Bicig., Chicago, Ill; 
K. Strassman, 420 Lexington Ave., New York Ci ot 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgages. be 
other security holders owning or holding | 0S oe 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
securities are: None. th 
That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
names of the owners, stockholders, and Der 
if any, contain not only the list of the stoekhol 7 oe 
security holders as they appear upon the Wools ee 
company, but also, in cases where the oe! 
curity € books 
security holder appears upon the sation the mam 


of the person or corporation for whom 5 . 
acting, is given; also that the said two paras, 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full know ‘wit 
belief as to the circumstances and condition’ a 
which soctatine ane security holders whe 
pear upon the books of the company ai 
stock and securities in a capacity other than ear Be 
bona fide owner; and this afflant has no reasnporst® 
lieve that any other person, association, oF gid oo 
has any interest, direct or indirect, in the > his. 
bonds, or other securities than as 20 ane 

5. That the average number 0! mail 
of this publication sold or distributed. through 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers ouus u he 
preceding the date shown above i8..--;-:--*) jijeagem 
(This information is required from daily F 

CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business oord d 


orn to and subscribed before ue this oe 
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Swor 
March 1927. [Seal.] LOUIS H. 
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sot begin to fill the place in his daily life 
which the novelists and the movies assume. 


new psychology is apparently wak- 
ing up to this fact. A little while ago 
ge were hearing what a terrible and almost 
fatal thing inhibition was. And people were 
to turn their souls inside out | 
ad discuss their dreams and give free rein | 
to their sacred and silly and prurient im- 
ws We have only to consider for one 
gne moment to realize how valuable is the 
of inhibition, how any work calling 
je dose thought and severe application 
mst call for the inhibition of myriad sen- | 
wtions for the sake of achievement. All| 
gt has inhibition as one of its prime es- | 
gntials. Like the sculptor, we take a block 
gf marble, and what we don’t want, we 
knock off. That is inhibition. If, walking 
down a street, a man feels a sudden atavis- 
tic impulse to rap the stranger in front of 
him over the head with a cane, he inhibits 
that impulse, or pays a fine. Our lusts and 
or loves and our hates and our revenge 
we learn to inhibit, and out of this self- 
control we gain character. It is a foul lie 
that sex impulses are never to be inhibited. 
We inhibit such impulses constantly, and to 
our profit. The normal man is not a man 
devoid of passion, a spiritual and intellec- 
tul eunuch, but he is a man in whose 
thought and plans sex has only its due 
pace and proportion. He has a clean mind, 
m imagination to which he is not enslaved. 
Few conditions are more pitiable, as I have | 
ven them, than the disclosures of men and | 
women who have so long fed their lusts} 
m vile imaginings that they are slaves to| 
thir own gross and impotent minds. 
lonce heard Theodore Roosevelt say that 
he had high hope for men and women who| 
lad strong, normal passion. The head of| 
a large reformatory said to me that he had 
his worst troubles with men who had in- 
iequent necessity to shave. Passion seems | 
to need a certain momentum to give it| 
sterage-way and afford opportunity for ra-| 
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24, 191 tional self-control. The world is to be} 
, ae saved not by eunuchs, but by strong men| 
: oi passion and power, held in the control | 
a7 of creative will. 
r, depose 
~s AM no stranger to the weaknesses of hu- 
t of te Man nature, nor yet to its wickedness. | 
ee There cannot be conditions of the human| 
e add heart or actions of the human animal that 
<i ae much worse than I have seen or known| 
‘ie thout. But I believe in humanity. We are | 
= = tt as far above the brute as we ought to 


be, but evolution is not yet a total loss. 
Furthermore, I believe in marriage with 
M0 adjective attached to it, just simple, 

-to-goodness marriage. I believe in 
the love of youth, and the robust affection 

belongs to married life. And then, 
whe the hot fires of earlier passion have 

down, I believe in that warm glow 
Sa, iets, the hearth toward eventide. 
wut Marriages are failures; but MARRIAGE 
Satrumphant success. I know. 
— 








NORMAN VENNER 


An author new to our readers 
Who is none the less a leader in 
that English school of writing- 
mA conspicuous for the light 
touch of wit that illuminates a 
ing story, will contribute || ANd y 4 
4 Wpically delightful tale to en cat 
Marly issue under the 
“ONLY JUST’ ’ “What can have happened tothem? Do you suppose they've had an accident?” 


“More likely Jim is having tire trouble again; he doesn’t seem to learn by 
experience. I switched over to Kelly-Spring fields long ago.” 
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EN Uncle Sam mustered 

} his greatest Army and 

M] Navy to fight overseas, he 

fei had a million and one 

things to plan and arrange 

for. You remember the ships that were 

built and the equipment provided— 
camps at home and supplies abroad. 


One of the wisest and kindliest provi- 
sions was to supply everyone in Service 
with life insurance at less than its cost 
to the Government—a lower rate than 
could be offered by any life insurance 
company in America. The Government 
had no taxes to pay and made no charge 
for overhead expenses. 


More than $39,000,000,000 of insurance 
was taken by 4,500,000 Service men and 
women. Many of these wisely took 
$10,000 policies—the largest written by 





the Government. Others neglected their 
opportunities and either took out smaller 
policies or no insurance at all. 


The policies were originally issued on the 
yearly renewable term plan. After the 
war, holders were invited to convert 
them into policies on a level premium, 
legal reserve basis such as is employed 
by large life insurance companies. 


But, unfortunately, many policies were 
allowed to lapse. And ‘now the officials 
at Washington, gratefully remembering 
the way the Government was supported 
in time of need, offer veterans a final 
chance to restore protection to their 
families with life insurance at, fates 
below actual cost. All Service men and 
women who lapsed their term policies 
may have their insuran¢e reinstated by 
the payment of one month’s back 


1927, * oe 


premium when accompanied by a ce 
tificate of good health which ay 
physician may give. Or they may now 
take out smaller policies at the sam 
special rates. But—the necessary for- 
malities must be carried through befor 
July 2, 1927.* 


There are perhaps 3,500,000 of you men 
and women specially privileged to get 
insurance at the old bargain rates of 
fered in wartime, Will 

you, who have earned 

this right, neglect the 

golden opportunity? 


*For information and necessary 
blanks send to any local head- 
quarters of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, or of The 
American Legion, or of the Red 
Cross, or to the national head- 
quarters of any one of these or- 
ganizations at Washington, D.C. 
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One of the most common misconceptions in the public mind 
regarding life insurance is that lapsed policies are a source of 
profit to insurance companies and therefore are desired by 
them. Asa matter of fact, lapsed policies mean loss to both 
policy-holders and companies. Worst of all they often spell 


Ls 


keep it in force at its full value. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company spends a great deal 


for American families. Once a man or woman has taken a life 
insurance policy, every possible precaution should be used to 





domestic tragedy. 





B of porary fi ial pressure, men sometimes stop 
paying premiums hoping that a little later they may take out 
new policies—even though they realize that at an older age they 
will have to pay higher rates, if, by good fortune, they are able 
to pass again the necessary physical examinations. 


Life insurance policies are not merely sound investments; in 


of time and effort each year urging policyholders whose mis- 
fortune may have caused them to lapse their contracts to apply 
for reinstatement. Also, we are glad to co-operate with 
Washington in urging Service men and women to get their 
Government insurance reinstated before it is too late. 


The 3,500,000 eligibles for this bargain insurance are in a for- 
tunate position. We hope they will take advantage of their 


extraordinary opportunity. 
HALEY FISKE, President. 
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the majority of cases they provide the surest form of protection 





Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each 
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Bakers Breakfast 





Cocoa 

















}) EXCELS-IN-ALL- THE: ESSENTIALS: OF-A-GOOD-COCOA * 





of has the delicious natural flavor of the best cocoa beans, scientif- 
ically blended, unimpaired by the addition of any-foreign substances. 
Its purity is unquestioned, samples purchased in the open market serving 
as standards for chemical research. It 1s health ifuls slepplying the pody 
with some of the purest elements of nutrition in amost agreeable 


form. These qualities combine to make it the idedV food beverage. 





35? -HIGHEST - AWARDS -/N -EUROPE -AND :-AMERICA 


BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE WITH 
THE TRADE=~MARK_ON THE PACKAGE 
Booklet of Choice Reeines sent Gree 


WALTER BAKER6&CO. LTD. 
Established 1780 


CANADIAN MILLS AT MONTREAL. 
DORCHESTER MASS. 








“IT-IS-DELICIOUS , PURE*~AND:-HEALTHFUL-- 
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JOHANNA SILVER UNEARTHS HER HEART’S D 


A new idea, like hidden treasure, 
often lies buried for centuries. 
Then, one bright day, Progress 
unearths it, and the world gets a 
new thrill. So it was with the 
Pieces or 8. Generations of young 
brides had hungered in vain for a 
set of silver with enough knives, 
forks and spoons to take care of 
“unexpected company.” Then 
along came 1847 Rocers Bros. 
Silverplate with a set of silyer- 
ware in “eights” instead of the 
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usual shorthanded “six of each. 
Covers for eight in table essentials 
— 34 pieces all told — in a gorgeous 
Spanish Treasure Chest — retailing 
for . . . $49.50. 

And today, wherever silverware is 
sold, you'll find that the already 
famous Pieces or 8 Chest is the 


‘1847 ROGERS BROS: 


SEILVEAPLATE 


- 


E 
aA 
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fastest-selling chest in thé 
ware department... . Ti 
flatware in Pieces or 8 Ci 
and dinner services may} 
in any of the 1847 Roc# 
silverplate patterns. ’ 
MAY WE SEND you OUR MM 
A most charming little brochure « « 


illustrated .. . and contammg @% 
suggestions for the hostess om both 
informal entertaining. A copy # 
asking. Booklet F-21. Address Im 

ver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, 








